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NOTES ON THE CLASSIFICATION OF BASHGALI 

By STEN KONOW 

rriHE Bashgalis are the inhabitants of the valleys of the 
Bashgal Biver and its contributories. Their settle- 
ments extend so far as Blrkot on the Chitral stream. 
According to Dr. Grierson, their dialect can be taken as 
the type of the language of the Siah-posh Kafirs of 
Northern Kafiristan. An excellent book on Bashgali has 
been published by Colonel J. Davidson, C.B., I.S.C., 1 and 
the remarks which follow are exclusively based on it. 

I have also, throughout, adopted Colonel Davidson’s 
writing of Bashgali words, with the sole exceptions that 
I have substituted ^ for his kh (sometimes written fcft), 
7 for his gh (sometimes written gh ), n for his ng, and 
cancelled the underlining of sh and zh . 

Bashgali is not an isolated language. It forms part 
of a group of dialects spoken on the North-Western 
frontier of India. The relationship of this group within 
the Aryan family, to which it belongs, has been variously 
defined. . Trumpp 2 states that “ the Kafir tongue being;., 

1 Notes on the Bashgali (Kafir) Language. Calcutta, 1902. Journal p| 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1902, vol. lxxi, pt. i, Extra No. 1. 

2 ” On the Language of the so-called Kafirs of the Indian Caucast^y : 
JR AS., 1862, Yol. XIX, pp. Iff., see p. 7. 

jras. 1911. 
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a pure Prakrit dialect, separated from its sister dialects 
since the ■ irruption of Mohammadan power, in the tenth 
century of our era, is of the greatest importance to 
Indian philology”. Tomaschek 1 describes the dialects of 
Kafiristan as various forms of a pure Prakrit language. 
He draws attention to the fact that the Kafirs count by 
twenties and sees herein traces of a non -Aryan substratum. 
Kuhn 2 classes the languages in question as a separate 
group within the Aryan languages of India. Biddulph 3 
is inclined to consider ^6 war and the Kafir dialects as an 
intermediate link between Indian and Iranian. Dr. Grierson, 
finally, in his exhaustive monograph 4 infers “ that these 
languages, which I group together under the name of 
‘ Modern Paisaci form a third, independent, branch of the 


great Aryan family, and that they are neiv^ier Eranian nor 
Indian, but something between both. They seem -to have 
left the parent stem after the Indo-Aryan languages, but 
before all the typical Eranian characteristics, which we 


\ 

4ft 


meet in the Avesta, had become developed”. 

In drawing up a Bashgali Dictionary for Dr. Grierson’s 
Linguistic Survey I have repeatedly been confronted with 
the question about the relationship of that dialect to 
other Aryan languages. I have come to the result that 
Dr. Grierson was right in separating Bashgali, and con- 
sequently the whole group, 5 from Indo-Aryan, hut I think 
that Bashgali is essentially an Iranian dialect and cannot, 


1 Erseh und Gruber, Encyldopadk , s.v. Kafir 
Altars^ t.Zu. 0rie " tallste "-Congre SS e S> Wien, 1888, p. 81; 


3 Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh , p, 158. 

° f North - Western India. London, 1906. 
Asiatic Society Monographs, vol. viii, see p. iii 

n„ ,h r '? rier T Ca " S U ‘ e gro "P Mod e™ Paiii&cl. This name is based 
eraS^UnTund tf ldngua S e <* languages described by Prakrit, 

td^dSS 1 f iom r e ken od r r h - 

Wshgali and connected languages. I am unable to acSpt ^<* 60 ^ 

ferSi S6t f0rth in a paper ’ Tke Bome 0fPa ^ : 
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consequently, be derived from a third branch of the Aryan 
family intermediate between Indian and Iranian. The* 
other dialects connected with Bashgall are, with the 
exception of Kasmlrl, which seems to occupy a position 
apart, insufficiently known and cannot be so minutely 
analysed as Bashgall. I have therefore thought it 
necessary to publish the materials on which I have based 
my conclusions as to the affiliation of the dialect, separately 
without reference to other connected forms of speech. 
Such a detailed analysis of the individual dialects is the 
necessary preliminary to a final classification of the whole 
group. In our case it will also be found of interest 
because it reveals a state of affairs which we can trace 
back to the middle of the second millennium B.c. 

In trying to characterize the philological position of 
a dialect such as Bashgall we must keep in mind that 
the various branches of one and the same linguistic family 
are not separated from each other like the branches of 
a tree, and that they have never been absolutely one like 
the stem. The language of the Aryans before they 
separated was probably comparatively uniform. There 
were, however, dialectic varieties. When new grammatical 
or phonological developments had been started, they 
spread now in one, now in another direction. The whole 
area was therefore divided up, but not into well-defined 
compartments with marked boundaries and definite 
characteristics. The different groups overlap, and one 
feature which may be characteristic of one class is often* 
found outside its territory, and is, on the other hand, 
sometimes absent where it might be expected. Thus 
the common change of 8 to h in Iranian languages can 
also be traced, outside the Iranian area, in India, 1 while 
I hope to show that there have, from the oldest times,, 
been Iranian dialects in which it did not take place^ 

' Similarly, the more modern change of Iranian 8 (Aryan 
1 Grierson, ZDMG. L, p. 17. 
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to h is found in Western Indo-Aryan and in Persian, but 
not in non-Persian dialects. We cannot, therefore, at the 
present day expect to find anything but a complicated 
state of affairs in a border dialect such as Bashgall, spoken 
between the territories occupied by two connected but 
different families. Some features will be found to point 
in one and others in another direction. The details 
examined below will, however, show that in most phono- 
" logical features Bashgall agrees with Iranian languages, 
while the chief characteristic in which it follows the 
Indian tongues as against Iranian can be traced in an 
Iranian dialect at a very early period. The grammatical 
system, on the other hand, has been so thoroughly recast, 
both in modern Iranian and in modern Indo-Aryan, that 
it is, in this respect, all but impossible to draw any con- 
clusions from the state of affairs in Bashgall at the present 
day. Phonology will therefore prove a safer guide, and 
though I am not able to sketch the history of Bashgall 
sounds with anything approaching completeness, I think 
it is possible to point at so many certain facts that we 
can form a well-founded opinion about the position of the 
dialect within the Aryan family. Full certainty can only 
be obtained when we get fuller materials and more precise 
information about the pronunciation. Colonel Davidson’s 
book is, it is true, remarkably reliable, and I have over 
and over again had occasion to admire how faithfully he 
tries to reproduce what he has heard. Only a scholar 
with systematical phonetical training is, however, able to 
reproduce the sounds of a strange language with absolute 
certainty. Moreover, the difficulty is, in the case of 
Bashgall, enhanced by the great number of loan-words, 
which are often almost impossible to recognize. My own 
knowledge of Iranian languages is, finally, rather limited, 
find I have not been able to explain more than a certain 
portion of the known Bashgall words etymologically. 
P^have therefore only aimed at collecting and arranging 
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.such certain facts as are apt to elucidate the question 
under consideration, leaving alone words which I cannot 
explain and such features in which Iranian and Indo- 
Aryan languages agree with each other and with BashgalL 

VOWELS 

The short Aryan a is often kept, unchanged ; thus, 
ana , fire, cf. Sanskrit agnl } fire, Angara , charcoal ; 
riach , to loose, S. nas. In many cases, however, it is 
changed to i ; thus, %, this, S. ay Am ; gir, to count, 
S. ganaya-\ mij , middle, S. mAdhya ; wasemd, we will 
halt, but wisilom, I will remain, S. vas. In such instances 
the change may be due to the neighbourhood of an i or 3/. 
More difficult is the change in l, id , or 0, I., S. ahAm. The 
vowel of this word is probably not exactly like any 
English vowel, because then we could not understand 
why it should be written in such different ways. If it 
actually sounds like an i, we may compare the substitution 
of i for a in new-Persian if the a is followed by an h or 
a sibilant. The change of a to i in Indian vernaculars, 
which is already found in the Prakrits, does not seem to 
be of the same kind. 1 Still, it is of interest to see that 
the use of an i for an old a is most common in Sindhi, 
where we have already found another feature which 
connects the dialect with Iranian, viz. the change of 8 to 
h . In connexion with the change of a to i, I may also 
draw" attention to the form ema, we, S. asmA which is 
comparable with Awestan dhma . 

The i of the base pilt, to fall, is apparently also derived 
from,, an a, cf. Prakrit pad , to fall. It is, however, more 
likely that il in this word represents a li-v owel, just as 
we find iv for the ri- vowel in zira, heart, S. hridaya. The 
Prakrit pad , to fall, has usually been derived from S. pat 

1 See Pischel, Grammatik der Prahrit-Sprachen, § 101 seq. ; Griersoijf 
Phonology of the Modern Indo- Aryan Vernaculars, ZDMG. xlix, p. 402. 
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cf. Pischel, § 218 . I think that it would be more likely 
to connect ’it with Bashgall pilt. The instances in which 
a*cerebral is spontaneously substituted for a dental in the 
Prakrits are very few, and they would probably become 
fewer still if we were better informed about the history 
of such words. Thus, Prakrit padad, a flag, S. patalca , 
may owe its* d to the word pata, to which it might have 
been put in connexion, and so on. If, therefore, Prakrit 
pad corresponds to Bashgall pilt , it must be separated 
' from S. pat (Greek 77-/77x0)), and connected with Lithuanian 
pulu y pidti, fall. The Prakrit and Bashgall verb then 
contains a suffix t, while the corresponding base in Teutonic 
languages has been increased by adding an n. 

A short Aryan a often becomes 0 or u ; thus, ushp, 
horse, S. dsva ; osht, usht, eight, S. ashtd ; lew , ass, 
S. Jchdra ; kutoss, says, S. hit hay a- (?) ; kor, ear, S. kdrna ; 
gun, smell, S. gandhd ; chiom , leather, S. chdrman ; dots, 
duts, ten, S. darn ; dntt, tooth, S. ddnta ; don, handle, 
S. dandd ; poch, poj , ponj , five, S .pdncha\ pott, putt , road, 
S. panthds ; moch,mdsh, hut also manchl, man, S. manushyd ; 
lugha, light, S. laghu ; wosut, spring, S. vasantd. In 
some of these words the 0 or u perhaps indicates an 
indistinct vowel. If, however, we compare usht, eight, 
but ashtits, eighteen ; sutt, seven, but sapits, seventeen, 
another explanation presents itself : the difference between 
K a and 0, u, is perhaps due to a difference in quantity. 
Words such as ashtits, eighteen, sapits, seventeen, have 
perhaps transferred the accent to the last syllable, and the 
first one has consequently been shortened. Now a long 
Aryan a often becomes 0 or 0 in Bashgall ; thus, kon, 
arrow, S. JcAnda : Icon, a mine, S. khani; grom, gram, 
a village, S.grdma ; dr 6s, grapes, S. draksha ; 710m, mm, 
name, S. nama ; pc >1, ploughshare, S. phdla ; bor, a load, 
bh f rd < but harwai > a load-man, a coolie); mos, moon, 
S\mAsa\ wor, turn, time, S. vdra. If we consider cases 
su&h as moch and manchl, man ; dott, tooth, but ater, 
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inside, it becomes probable that the change of a to 6 
or o is caused by a lengthening of the vowel, and this - 
lengthening can, in many cases, be considered as a com- 
pensation for a corresponding shortening of the consonantal 
element. Thus, kor , ear, S. lcdrna ; dutt, tooth, S. ddnta ; 
don , handle, S. dandd ; poch, five, S. pdncha ; sutt, seven, 
S. sdpta ; wosut, spring, S. vasantd, all end in consonants 
which have been simplified by means of assimilation. 
Now it is a well-known fact from Indo-Aryan languages 
that a consonant which has been derived through assimila- 
tion from a consonantal compound, has a strong tendency 
to be shortened, while, as a compensation, the preceding 
vowel is lengthened. Compare Hindi dg, Prakrit aggi, 
Sanskrit agnl. The Bashgall substitution of o, u for an 
old a can, in some cases, be the result of a similar 
tendency. It should, then, be remembered that the same 
is also the case in Iranian dialects, 1 and the substitution 
of an o or u for a long d is as much in agreement 
with Iranian as with Indian tendencies, 2 the long a 
being liable to be pronounced as an o or a in all Iranian 
languages. 

The various changes which the old vowels i and u 
undergo in Bashgall have been registered by Dr. Grierson, 
Pisdca Languages, par. 13 ff. I cannot find much in them 
which would help us to better define the position of 
Bashgall within the Aryan family. Attention may be 
drawn to the not infrequent substitution of an 'i-sound 
for an u-sound. Thus pitr and putr, son, S. putrd ; pish? 
flower, S. pushpa ; bid , bd, became, S. bhutd ; bhim , earth, 
S. bhtimi ; misht, hilt, S. mushti. The intermediary step 
between u and i was probably il (the sound in German 
“ Miihe ”), and this sound is perhaps intended in writings 
such as iash, yazhi, morning, S. ushds ; mioJc, face, S. mriJcha* 

' In words such as bhim, earth, S. bhumi ; misht , hilt/ 

i 

1 See Grundrie8 der iranischen Philologie , Bd. I, pt. ii, pp. 22 ff. 

2 See Grundrm, I, i, pp. 21, 207, 295, 350, 384. 
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S. mushti, the change of u to i might be ascribed to the 
influence of the following i ; in other cases no reason for 
the change is apparent. It is of interest for the question 
here under consideration, that a similar substitution of l 
for u is quite common in Iranian ; compare Persian pisar 
and pusar, son ; dizh and duzh, bad *, mishk and mushh, 
musk; sift and snft, shoulder; surin and surun, hip; 
Baluchi dit and dut, smoke ; Kurd bin , bun, base, Persian 
bun ; mishk, mouse, Persian mush; Sariqoli yii 7, yoke, 
S. yugd ; Wa^I Sitf, smoke, Iranian duta ; dir , far, S. dura ; 
Gabri, dir , far, 'etc. 1 

In the treatment of the vowel ri the Indian and Iranian 
branches of the Aryan family have gone different ways. 
In India the consonantal element was dropped already in 
the Prakrits. Some few instances of the old ri occur in 
Apabhramsa (Pischel, § 47), but such words are certainly 
nothing but learned loans from Sanskrit. An initial ri 
often becomes ri (Pischel, § 56), but even here the forms 
without the r are quite comm6n, and, at least in many 
cases, older (Pischel, § 57), so that the r-forms may, also 
in such cases, be due to the influence of Sanskrit. The 
state of affairs in modern vernaculars is quite in accordance 
with this conclusion. The old ri-vowel in genuine 
tadbhavas is always represented by one of the vowels 
a, i, or u: 

The history of the ri-vowel in Iranian languages is 
quite different, the r-element having, in all dialects, been 
•preserved to a considerable extent. In new-Persian ri 
has become uv after labials, t, z } and zh, and ir after 
other sounds; rid and risk become ul, il, and ush, ish, 
respectively ; and riy becomes ir ; thus, purr y Awestan 
perena, full ; kirm , worm, S. Icrimi ; mul, wine, cf. 
S. mridvika ; imcshta, rubbed, S. mrishtd ; diX> heart, 

t hrid ; tish, thirst, S. trishna; miryaft, dies, Aryan 
v^yatair In Pashto an old ri is represented by ar y ir, 
\ See Grundriss, I, i, pp. 25, 27, 235, 266, 294 f., 384. 2 Ibid., i, p. 273. 
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ur, or, before sh and zh, a, i, u, and rit becomes r ; thus* 
'incur, dead, S. mritd ; vur, carried, S. bhrita ; ydzh, bear* 
S. rlksha; Irish, pulled, S. krishta. 1 In Baluchi we find 
ar, ir , ur, or a, i, u \ thus, gvarlc, wolf, S. vrllca ; zircte, 
heart, S. hridaya ; murta, dead, S. mrita ; a-lcan-in , I do, 
S. kriiidmi ; gipta, seized, Awestan gwrdpta ; tunnag, 
thirsty, cf. S. trishnd. 2 In the Pamir dialects we have 
er, dr, ur, or, dr, el, 6 (before sibilants), while rit in 
Shighni sometimes becomes ud ; thus, Sariqoli cherm, 
worm, S. lcrimi ; porsam, I ask, S. prichchhdmi ; zard , 
heart, S. hrid ; Shighni yursh, bear, S. rlkshci ; tfiudam, 
I did, S. lcritd ; Wa^I worz, long, S. brihdt ; velk, kidney, 
S. vrikkd? The Caspian dialects have ar, a, 4 and so forth. 
It will be seen that the prevailing tendency is to retain 
the r-element unless a sibilant follows. 

If we now turn to Bashgall, the state of affairs is as 
follows. The r-element is well preserved in most cases. 
Thus in wriki, wrigi, iwraki, fox, cf. S. vrllca ; lcra, did, 
S. lcritd ; mra, died, S. mritd ; awerd, brought, S. dbhrita ; 
mri, earth, soil, S. mrid ; zira, heart, S. hridaya ; tarln 
and tarl, thorn-bush, dog-rose, cf. S. trim , English thorn. 
The word kakak, cock, cannot therefore well be derived 
from Vedic krikavdku. Like that latter word and like 
English cock it is an onomatopoetic word and belongs to 
the same class as nursery words, which are not, in many 
cases, subject to ordinary phonetic laws ; compare the 
nursery word papa, father, which has kept its p in 
Teutonic languages, while the ordinary word pvter, whiclP 
is derived from it, has developed into English father. 
Kakak can therefore just as well be compared with English 
“ cock” as with Vedic krikavdku. It is a parallel forma- 
tion and not derived from either. The words mri , earth ; 
zira, heart, show that r is also retained before an old d. 

| The word mol, mal , dirty, is therefore scarcely connected 

52 Ibid., p. 235. 

4 Ibid., p. 349. 


1 Grundrm, I, ii, p. 207. 
3 Ibid., p. 297. 
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with Prakrit maila (i.e. t mridila), but rather with 
S. mdla. 


The long ri-vowel is treated in a similar way; thus, 
drgr, long, cf. S. dirgha ; tar, ford, S. tirthd, Prakrit 
tuha ; wislitr, broad, S. vistvrna, cf. Awestan stsrsta. 

If the ri-vowel is followed by a sibilant, the r-element 
regularly disappears ; thus, isht, spear, S. rishti ; kshe, rub, 
S. ghrish; Jcsho, drag, S. krish ; pti, back, S. prishthd, 
Prakrit putthi ; pmisht, forget, S. pramrish ; mizho, tell 
lies, cf. S. mrishd. The only exceptions from this rule 
which I have noted are Icruja, kruzhi, but also Irish, Jeujhi, 
cultivation, cf. S. krishi, parmarshteti, and p’mishteti, 
forgetfully. We may infer that the r-element is still 
slightly sounded in such words. 


The sound represented by ksh in Sanskrit HJcsha, bear, 
is apparently treated as a sibilant in Bashgali. The usual 
form of this word seems to be Us, Us (Davidson, Nos. 129, 
930, 1123). In one place (1123) we find rits mentioned 
as a parallel form. It is noticeable that Iranian languages 
commonly retain the r-element of the vowel in this word ; 
thus, Persian y/'rs, ShighnI yursh. 

Curiously enough the r-element of ri is apparently 
dropped also after sibilants ; compare sld, horn, S. sringa, 
shial, a. jackal, S. srigald ; shiiiar, handsome, S. srivgara ; 
uzzam, to yawn, S. vijrimbh. 


Dr. Grierson 1 mentions various forms corresponding to 
S. nrtttd, dance, in which the consonantal element of ri 
as isappeared , thus, Bashgali nnt, not, Kasmlri nats , 
Won, Wai-ak, Kalasha, Gawar-Bati nat, and so forth. 
All the instances of this cancelling of the r-element belong 
to the base nnt, and it is in disaccord with the common 
tendency in Bashgali and connected languages. The words 

word? W-tr 8 ' th 7 + ef ° re ^ C ° nSidered aS Indi ^ n loan - 
i,* B» b Fegard t0 the treatment of old ri-vowel 

li^Bashgah we can accordingly lay down the rale that the 


1 Pisdca Languages , par. 31 ff. 
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r- element is preserved unless a sibilant follows or precedes,, 
i.e. the state of affairs is almost the same as in most 
Iranian languages. 

CONSONANTS 

I now turn to the history of the Aryan consonants in 
Bashgali, and begin with the sounds corresponding to the 
surds of the vargas in Sanskrit. 

ARYAN STOPS. The history of stops (surd con- 
sonants) in Indian and Iranian languages differs to 
a considerable extent. In India a new class, the so-called 
cerebrals, has been added to the vargas, and the palatal 
varga has been largely added to from old sibilants. In 
other respects the original Aryan state of affairs has been 
much better preserved than is the case in Iranian tongues. 
In these latter ones the history of the Aryan stops can be 
sketched as follows : — 

Unaspirated voiceless stops ( tenues ) remain unchanged 
before sonants and after sibilants. In other positions 
they develop into the surd spirants x> /• The 

corresponding aspirates become surd spirants, or, after 
sibilants and nasals, unaspirated voiceless stops. 

Unaspirated voiced stops (media) remain unchanged if 
they are not followed by sibilants, in which case they 
become sonant spirants 7, z, w. The aspirated voiced 
stops lose their aspiration. 1 All the Iranian languages' 
point back to such a state of affairs. In order to define 
the position of Bashgali it will be necessary to examine 
the material in some detail. 

The old Aryan k is, on the whole, well preserved. As 

a medial it is often also changed to g. Compare lea , who ? 

what? S. ka ; /cr, to do, S. kri ; /car, /cor, ear,S. Mrna ; 

(gom) pole , (wheat) harvest, cf. S, palca; marulc , frog, 

S. mandixlea ; ushpik, wasp ; wrild, iuralci, and urigi> fox, 

cf. S. vHJca ; mukiss and mugiss , he fled, cf. S. much , 

* 

1 Grundriss, vol. i, pt. i, p. 6. 
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pagann, get ripe, cf. S. pdlca. The softening of a medial k 
to g is also common in Iranian languages such as new- 
Persian, Pashto, and the Pamir dialects. 1 In India a 
medial k was already dropped in the Prakrit stage. In 
later loan-words it is often softened to g in modern 
vernaculars (including the Apabhrarhsa). 

The old Aryan kh is not distinguished from Jc, compare 
kur, ass, S. khdra ; miok, face, S. mukha. If tsd, branch, 
is identical with S. sdlcha, a medial kh can be dropped. 
My materials are not, however, sufficient for judging with 
certainty. 

A hard spirant y, written kh or kh, occurs in some few 
words. In such cases where the kh has not been under- 


lined in Colonel Davidson’s book, it is possible, though not 
likely, that it denotes an aspirated k and not the spirant. 
I have therefore noted such cases in enumerating the 
words in which the spirant y seems to occur. They are 
(ittxi, atx'i, or attlci, near ; yen, a khan ; ywazd and kunza, 


a princess ; xazort/n (written hhazonri), treasure ; yoz\a 
(written Ichozla), a certain vegetable ; yeZ (written khel ), 
sweat ; mul X en (written mulkhen), violet ; p x nl, p x ula, 
rotten; p x ur (written p’Jehur), on the top of; ti x elosh 
^written tilchelosh), thou wilt be caught. There cannot 
after this be any doubt that the spirant x is occasionally 
heard in Bashgali. It is, however, doubtful whether it 
can be considered as a genuine Bashgali sound. Of the 
words enumerated above x an, X unzd, x azonn, x ozla, x el 

; C ** J™* 1 *^)> mul X en (said to be Chitrali), ti x elosh 
(cf Brahui ti x ), are certainly loan-words, and the same is 
perhaps also the case with the rest. Instances of the use 
of X and A in the same word, such as att x i and attlci, 
X unza and Icunza, seem to show that the voiceless spirant 
y is commonJy pronounced as a /, Compare also /r«6a, 
angry, P. karbiza, melon, P. *^5 kanak, rope, 
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P. jUsS.; fraJc , loose, P. where a 4 has been, 

substituted for a ^ in Persian loan-words, and chkri, polo 
ball, where kr has not been changed to x r (cf. S. chakri). 
It does not, therefore, seem as if the hard spirant % 
actually plays a rdle in Bashgali phonology. In this 
respect the dialect apparently agrees with Baluchi. In 
the isolated instances muyo , on the face; biliuy^bilivJc , 
much ; chay, choy = qhak , low, the spirant has become 
softened. The whole evidence points to the conclusion 
that the spirant x disappearing, being commonly 
replaced by k. 

The unaspirated palatal ch is apparently retained, 
both as initial and as medial ; thus, che, chi, how many ? 
cf. Awestan chaHi; cliiom, leather, S. chdrman ; chitt , 
mind, S. chittd ; chkri, a polo ball, cf. S. chakrd ; chcishton, 
four and four, cf. S. chatur - ; kachi, somewhere, cf. S. 
kvachid ; pack, to cook, S. pach\ morch, pepper, cf. S. 
maricha ; ruch , light, S. rdchi (but also ruzh, daylight, 
cf. Persian roz ) ; poch, puch, five ; pachits, fifteen, 
S. pdfichan, panehadasa. The forms pdj, pony, five, 
are, perhaps, Persian loan-words. Compare, however, the 
softening of a medial k to g. In slito, four; cha-shton , 
four and four ; shtrits , fourteen, ch has become sh before t , 
i.e^ a hard spirant has been developed as in Iranian. 

There are no instances of the aspirated Aryan palatal 
chh in my materials. The secondary chchh, chh in 
Sanskrit, is apparently represented by an affiricata in^ 
Bashgali ; compare at s, come, edsa, odsl , came, cf. S. 
dgachchha ; tsawe, shade, S. chhdyd ; watsd, wetsd , wetzd, 
shoe, cf. S. avachchhada. 

The Aryan dental stops have developed into two 
different sets of sounds in Indian languages, the so- 
callecl dentals and cerebrals. Dr. Grierson 1 maintains 
that there is no such distinction between the two groups 


3 Pti&ca Languages , p. 17, 
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in Bashgali and connected languages, where all these 
sounds are, in fact, semi-cerebrals. I am not able to 
a$d anything to his materials in this respect. I shall 
mention below that there seem to be some cerebral 
sounds in Bashgali, viz. a cerebral r and a cerebral * u, 
the latter usually written ~r or ~r. A cerebral t and 
a cerebral d occur in some few words, viz. ashlar and 
ashtr, hill; idctt, is heaped up; bittd, butt (also burl), 
rice, bread; chattd (also charrd), idiot; gitu, grafting; 
gott , a stack of grass; jut, a leopard; pet (and per), to 
break ; pitr, putr, son ; rattatt (cf. rdrrd, noise), barks ; 
sliurtr , sport; adr, box; adr, yellow; adrd , pale; uderl , 
thundering ; indron, rainbow ; dadr, thin ; kadr, quick- 
sand : Idel and ladel, lying ; peclrl and padrl, axe. It 
will be seen that in most cases the cerebral is found in 
the neighbourhood of an r, and its existence is probably 
due to this fact. In other cases, such as ulett , gitu, gott, 
jut, we have perhaps to do with loan-words ; cf. Hindi 
atdl, heap ; gotl, grafting ; gat, heap. At all events, 
there is no indication to show that Bashgali has, like 
Indo-Aryan vernaculars, developed two sets out of the 
Aryan dental stops, and it seems to be allowed to deal 
with the sounds noted as dentals and as cerebrals by 
Colonel Davidson as identical. 

The unaspirated t is kept as an initial, and regularly 
dropped as a medial. Compare tu, thou, S. tvam ; tel, 
oil, S. taild ; tap, tab , heat, S. tdpas ; troi, tre, three, 
S. trdyas ; bra, brother, S. bhrdtri ; gwd, went, S. gatd ; 
krd, did, S. Icritd ; Ini, blood, S. lohita ; ml, self, Latin 
met ; siu, sit, sal, bridge, S. setu ; she, shl , cold, S. sltd ; 
shil, shilld, cold, S. sltald ; shild, smallpox, S. sltala ; 
zamdi i, son-in-law, cf. S. jdmatri. It will be seen that 
Ht becomes r as in Pashto; cf. krd, did; mrd, died; 
dwera, brought (cf. S. dbhrita) ; haro (but also hato), 
knife (Awestan kardta). A final or medial t has apparently 
been preserved or sometimes changed to d , in ut, to use ; 
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ibd, od, use, advantage ; cf . Latin utor, usus. It is, how- 
ever, possible that the final t, d of this word, has been*' 
derived from a double consonant. Kildr , cheese, on the 
other hand, is probably an Indian loan-word ; cf. S. Jcilata ! 

The aspirated voiceless dental stop apparently becomes 
t and is kept as a medial ; thus, kutos , says, S. lcathaya - ; 
shott, oath, S. sapdtha ; ta , te, or, S. dtha, None of these 
instances is, however, quite certain. Th is dropped after r ; 
thus, tiir, ford, S. tirtha, Prakrit tuha. 

The hard dental spirant 0 does not seem to exist in 
Bashgall. A t forming the first part of a consonantal com- 
pound would naturally become such a spirant in Iranian, 
while such compounds are simplified in Indo- Aryan, 
usually so that the t prevails. The different Iranian 
languages have then gone different ways in their treat- 
ment of such compounds. Thus the Iranian 6r (Aryan 
tr) becomes hr, r, or s in Persian, r in Pashto, s in Baluchi, 
tr in Pamir dialects, and so forth. In Bashgall the t of 
such compounds is well preserved; compare tre, troi, three; 
trits, thirteen ; pitr, putr, son ; rotr , rotar, night ; td, thou ; 
-ti, suffix of the gerund, cf. S. - tvi ; matsa, matsi, fish, cf. 
S. mdtsya. Forms such as radar , radhar , night, occur in 
addition to rotar. They may be loan-words. It is, how- 
ever, also possible that rdtr has become rdtar, and further 
radar ; compare nt and ud, use. It is hard to say which 
sound is meant with the dh in radhar . A dh is also 
written in some few other words, viz., andhar and andr 
dark ; odh, merciful ; widhar and widar, to fear. 0£ 
these andhar is probably a loan-word. It can hardly be 
an original word derived from the same Aryan base as 
S. andhalcara, because ndh becomes n in Bashgall. The 
alternative writing of d instead of dh in andr and widar 
seems to show that the sound intended is a d and not the 
soft spirant 8. 

In several cases we find a sound marked th, and it 
might be suggested that the hard spirant 6 is meant. The 
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sound occurs as an initial in thurus, a precipice ; as a final 
in ashtrifh, bedding ; Gairath, name of a place. It is 
occasionally used in the suffixes of the second present and, 
*the gerund instead of the usual t ; thus, mrethum and 
vnretam, I die ; widerthum and widarettum, I fear ; 
widarthi, widherti, and vidraiti, having feared. In the 
base atl, to fall, we once find th written ; thus, vott 
athalon, stones will fall (wrongly translated “there is 
a bog ahead of you” in No. 171). In all other instances 
th is preceded by a sibilant and interchangeable with t. 
The most common case in which this th is used is the 


infinitive termination stli (also st) ; thus, bu-sth, to become. 
Other authorities write st in this form, and there cannot 
be any question but that a voiceless stop and not a spirant 
is meant. Other instances of th are hosth and host, they 
are ; ashth and asth, but usually asht, they are ; osth and 
aosht, they come ; giran-gusthe, knotted gone, a knot (cf. 
gittan-gus, got knotted); mristh, probably miswriting 
for mrisht, a corpse ; jistha, uncle, probably miswritten 
for jishta, cf. jisht, oldest. It is possible that the h denotes 
a greater emphasis of the off-glide which may, according 
to the personal equation of the hearer, make the impression 
of an aspirated consonant. It is here of interest to 
remember that the result of a compound consonant con- 
taining a sibilant always is an aspirated group in the 
rraKrits. * 


The Aryan p numb, unchanged as an initial ; thus, pi, 
•drink, 8. pa ; ; pot t, putt, road, S. , MU,. A medial p L 
become initial m p, .pi, on , Greek M _ ^ B 

.. very common in Bashgali. Before voiced consonants 

A 1 a T ' “ “* mW ' '«■*>. »» the hill. 

t SIT 7 1 T "“T“ " “ ‘0 t in 

that^^ L \ P \ i hot « h Possible 

iMbZt t 7 .1 Wi * h W words, and that 
S "T 1' T cotton, cf. 

n In oth6r « P in such positions 
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seems to have been changed to w , as in many Iranian 
dialects. This w has then usually disappeared after 
having darkened the preceding vowel ; compare do , water, 
S. dp; shd, night, S. kshap ; shott, oath, S. Sapdtha " 
nawos, nephew, Persian navdsa (probably a loan-word). 

The aspirated labial stop ph is apparently treated as a p; 
the only certain instance is pol , S. phdla , a ploughshare. 

The voiceless spirant / does not appear to exist in 
Bashgall. We find an / written in frak , loose, Persian 
and * faidd, produced, Persian ljuj. The usual form 
of this latter word is, however, paidd , and the Persian 
is represented by prang , English. The isolated 
instances of an / accordingly occur in loan-words. In such 
cases where, from an Iranian point of view, we should 
expect an f we always find p . Compare pre, go, S. pra-i ; 
pta , given, S. prdtta ; prezhamd, let us sit, cf. S. pra + sad ; 
psh\ L grind, cf. S. pish ; pshu, sleep, cf. Awestan hvafs , 
BaltMiI vapsag ; sapits, seventeen, S. sapt&dafa. In sott , 
sutt , seven, S. sdptan ; ngutd , took, Awestan gdrdpta} pt 
has become tt, t } as in Indian. 

It will be seen that in the treatment of voiceless stops 
Bashgall agrees with Iranian languages in so far as it 
does not appear to possess any aspirates, and also in 
preserving several consonantal compounds. There are 
some few traces of spirants developed from such stops. 
In most cases, however, where such spirants are used in 
Iranian, Bashgall retains the old stops, and it is, at the 
present state of our knowledge, impossible to decide 
whether this state of things i,s inherited from the Aryan 
period as in Indian, or a secondary development as in 
Baluchi. 

A peculiar interest attaches itself to the treatment 
of voiced stops in Bashgall. Dr. Grierson 2 mentions 

1 Compare Baluchi gipta as to the cancelling of the r - element of the 
ri- vowel. 

2 PiMca Languages, p. 3. 

.IRAS, 1911. 


2 
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as a characteristic feature of the languages grouped 
together by him as Pisaca languages the hardening of 
sonants. So far as I can see, this only applies to loan- 
words, and in that case it does not signify more than 
e.g. the common Indo-Aryan adaptation of English lord 
in the form lat. Such cases of interchange between voiced 
and voiceless stops only show that the aspiration of surds 
is different in the borrowing language and in the tongue 
from which the loans have been made. Dr. Grierson also 
gives some instances of the same hardening in indigenous 
words, viz., 'Bashgali shuwa, alive ; s/m, life, which he • 


connects with S. jiv ; Shina t-avi, I do, identified with 
S. dha-, and Waiala jip, tongue, S. jihvd. I do not think 
that any conclusions can be based on such stray instances, 
some of which can also be explained otherwise. Bashgali 
s/m, life, occurs in Colonel Davidson’s book in one 


sentence (No. 803), ilcm ta shu ness, in her (the dead 
woman) there is no life. Here shu can just as well 
correspond to S. svasa, breath, and shuwa, which does not 
occur in Colonel Davidson’s sentences, would naturally 
be derived from s/m. Shina t-am, I do, can also be 
connected with S. tan, and the various forms of the word 

“ < T gU< ; ” m Indo - Eur opean languages differ so much from 
each other that none of them can well lie used alone to 
prove the existence of phonetic laws. So far as I can 
see all the evidence available from certain forms in 
Bashgali is to the effect that voiced stops are never 
-hardened unJess they are immediately followed by hard 

ouotfd f m ° ther hand ’ SeVeml instances 
quoted of the opposite change, the softening of hard 

consonants. * 


S!“ U t Whi K h MoW ” m sh »» «>• old A^a» 

voiced stops have been developed in Bashg.ll It will be 

most practical to deal with fh P „„ 0£ . • . j „ m 
a ,, . tfle unaspirated ones first and 

to discuss the aspirated media, f rom then 

A 9 .» kept as .. » itial ^ dropped 
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when medial. Compare gu, to go, S. gd ; gdo , cow, S, gd 
gun , smell, S. gandhd ; gir, count, S. gan ; grom, 
gram , village, S. grama ; grish, noon, S. griskmd ; grar^, 
eclipse, S. grdha ; s/imi, jackal, S. srigald ; ate, come, 
S. dgachchha (?). 

The voiced spirant 7 , written occurs in some few 
words. I have already mentioned that it has been 
substituted for a voiceless stop in biliuy , biliulc , much; 
chdy, c/ 107 , G&afc, low ; mayo, on the face ( muk ). It 
further occurs in loan-words such as uy , water (Bashgali 
do); aoydn, an Afghan; chirdy, a lamp; 2 U 7 (written 
zugh ), a yak (Tibetan gyag). The other instances of the 
use of this 7 in Colonel Davidson’s materials are charay, 
foolish (No. 87, cf. charrd , chattd, foolish) ; mashoyott , 
he became angry (No. 45, cf. mashu, anger); wide 7 , 
fear (No. 458, cf. widar } to fear) ; vrayuttus, I have 
received ; vrdyuttasa , hast thou received ? vrdyalam , 
I shall receive (No. 1136). Of these the final 7 of 
charay and mashoy(-ott) is derived from an old k ; 
compare the Persian suffixes -d, -ale, - dy , etc. The final 
7 of wide 7 seems to denote a rough r, while the base 
vray is probably connected with nga , take. This verb 
is probably a compound of the base grabh ; co/npare the 
past tense ngutd, Awestan gzrdpta, Baluchi gipta. Vraya- 
is then perhaps comparable to forms such as bragom 
instead of ba-grom, in the village, and derived from 
a *va-yra. If so, ^e must infer that gr originally became 
7 r, and that the 7 has been kept on account of the 
transposition of the r ; grom , village, shows that the old 
gr has finally been restored. This would point to the 
conclusion that the use of voiceless stops in such positions 
where we would, from the point of view of Iranian 
phonology, expect spirants, is also a secondary develop- 
jment and comparable to the state of affairs in Baluchi. 

The Aryan soft palatal j is retained as an initial and 
propped as a medial ; thus, jasht, eldest, S. jyeshtha ; bi, 
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seed, S. bija, Baluchi bij. Compare also the remarks 
about the soft palatal sibilant below. 

The voiced dental stop d likewise remains as an initial 
and is dropped as a medial. Compare dl, sky, S. dyaus ; 
dol, dul f arm, hand, S. dos ; dd, gift, S. ddna\ don, 
handle, S. dandd ; dusky fault, S. dosha ; dots, ten, 
S. ddsa ; dr bn, bow, S. druna ; dr os, grape, S. draksha ; 
dHy door, S. dvar ; du , two, S. dvau ; u, to go up, S. ud-i : 
mri, earth, soil, S. mrid : nizkl , sit, S. ni-shtd ; *pb, pu, 
foot, S. pdda\ yUy eo , eat, S. ad\ kachl , sometimes, 
S. Jcvachid; pre, give, S rpra-da ; zira, heart, S. hrldaya; 
ditSy twelve, S. dvadasa ; trits, thirteen, S. trdyodasa ; 
shtritsy fourteen, S. chdturdam ; pachits, fifteen, S. pdncha- 
daia, and so forth. The final ts of these last words is 
derived from Aryan s and not from -das- > -ds- > -ts - ; 
compare dots, ten, S. ddsa. In vidar, vidhar , to fear, the 
preservation of the d is perhaps due to the existence of 
a base dar. 

Rd becomes r; thus, mar , shampoo. A similar develop- 
ment must probably have taken place in gur, sugar, 
S. guda , if this word is not an Indian loan-word. Before 
a voiceless stop d becomes t ; thus, ptd, given, S. prdtta ; 
te, ete, give, from *dta , cf. S. dattd . In other positions the 
d remains, and atainsh, to bite, to sting, cannot therefore 
be derived from the base dams , but might be compared 
with English sting , Old Norse stinga. 

The sound written dh has been referred to above in 
discussing the voiceless dental stop t. 

The Aryan b is treated like other voiced unaspirated 
stops, i.e. it remains as an initial and is dropped as 
a medial ; thus, bl , seed, S. bija ; bdl, mind, S. buddhi ; 
leu, hump, cf. S. Icubjd, English hump. In two cases 
(Nos, 526 and 672) we find bapdl, in the mind, instead 
of the common babdl , but this cannot be anything but 
a miswriting. 

The state of affairs in Bashgall with regard to 
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unaspirated voiced stops is accordingly the same as in 
Indo-Aryan vernaculars and as in the Caspian dialects 
of the Iranian family. We shall now see how the Aryan 
voiced aspirates have developed in the dialect. 

Colonel Davidson (preface, p. xi) draws attention to the 
fact that some few examples of aspirates occur in his 
sentences. At the same time he reminds us that 
Dr. Trumpp and Sir G. Robertson denied the existence 
of aspirates in the language. The latter added that he 
had found it impossible to get his Kafirs to pronounce the 
English h. Colonel Davidson’s materials seem to confirm 
this statement. An h occurs in the beginning of the 
interjections he and hai, and, cockney way, in some words 
which usually begin with a vowel, such as hdu , earnest ; 
haws, has come (base a ) ; hatt , there (pronominal base a ) ; 
host , hosthy are (base as) ; further, in borrowed words such 
as Hindustan, Hindustan ; hinju, tamarisk ; hukrn , 
command; host susni, handkerchief (“hand” is dasht ). 
In none of these cases the h seems to belong to the dialect. 
A final h is also sometimes written, apparently without 
any justification ; thus in boh , to become (No. 43), base 
bu ; buloh , will become (p. 20, usually buld) ; nah, male 
(Nos. 675, 680,. 682, p. 1, instead of nai) ; noh, not 
(Nos. 43, 277, pp. 61, 62, usually na); karoh, in(?) 
(No. 235). About meh, mist, see below. Finally, a medial 
h occurs in borrowed words such as bihisti , heaven ; 
mehar , Mehtar ; niihrbani , kindness. So far as I can 
see, it is quite certain that Bashgali does not possess an 
indigenous h. This conclusion is further strengthened by 
a consideration of the history of the Aryan aspirated voiced 
stops, which, as a general rule, lose their aspiration in 
Bashgali. 

The Aryan gh becomes g and jh becomes j ; thus, drgr , 
long, S. dirghd ; luga, light, S. lagJm ; jar, kill, S. hun. 
In kshe, rub, S. ghrish, the aspirate gh has become 
hardened before the voiceless spirant ah. If lushtvith , 
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to be frost-bitten, has anything to do with S. dah, to 
bum, it must be compared with Prakrit ( vi)addha and not 
with S. dagdhd, i.e. its final consonant is an Aryan zh and 
not a gli. Compare spirants below. 

Aryan dh becomes d as an initial ; thus, dum, smoke, 
S. dhumd ; dor, to endure, S. dhri. Similarly d represents 
an Aryan ddh in bidl , mind, S. buddhi. A medial dh, 
preceded by a vowel, by an n or an r , seems to be 
regularly dropped; compare ushd, medicine, S. bshadhi\ 
lui, blood, S. lohita ; gun, smell, S. gandhd ; war, grow, 
base vardh. Words such as band, imprisoned ; andr and 
andhar, dark, are perhaps loan-words ; cf. gun , smell. 
I am unable to make anything out of the forms mish, 
mlsh, mizhu, mieh , mij, miju, mizhu, mijhu, middle. 
If they are connected with S. mddhya, Armenian mej, 
the forms with sh and ch must be due to misunderstanding 
or perhaps to a confusion with mesh, with. In this 
connexion I may also mention the curious forms je, and, 
cf. Vedic ddha; jn, daughter, cf. S. duhitri ; zu , milk, 
cf. S. dugdhd ; jijil, loose, cf. S. Sithild, where a dental 
has apparently been replaced by a j. I am not, however, 
able to explain any of these forms. 

An initial Aryan bh becomes b ; thus, b,as, flame, S. bhas ; 
bu, to become, S. bliu\ bamo, hornet, cf. S. bhramard ; 
bor, load, S. bhard ; bra, took away, cf. S. bhritd ; brd, 
brother, S. bhrdtri. In the face of all these forms the 
isolated bhim, bhiom, earth, ground, S. bhUmi, cannot be 
‘correct, but must owe its h to its similarity with the 
Indian word with which it has unconsciously been con- 
founded in the mind of the hearer. 

An Aryan bh between vowels apparently becomes w, as 
in Iranian ; thus, dwar, bring, S. d-bhri ; awlzh, necessity, 
S. *abh$ksha, cf. apeksha. This w has been transferred to 
the uncompounded base in wi, beat, cf. S. bhid and 
Old Slavonic bi-ti, beat; wal, say, cf. S. bhan ; cf. also 
vraya, to get, which perhaps corresponds to S. abhi-grabh.' 
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In some cases a medial bh has apparently disappeared ; 
compare garo, eclipse, S. gr&ha; guru , deep, JS. gabhlrd ; 
gaiet, gaiesth, to seize; gaiti, having taken; gate, take, 
cf. S. grabh, grah . 

It will be seen that, on the whole, Bashgali follows the 
Iranian languages in discarding the aspiration of stops. 
We shall see below that the same disaspiration is also 
carried through in the case of the aspirated Aryan palatal 
sibilant zh. 

ARYAN NASALS. The guttural nasal n in Aryan 
languages only occurred before gutturals. I have not 
come across any example which shows how it is treated 
in Bashgali if it is followed by a voiceless guttural. 
A voiced guttural, on the other hand, disappears, and ng 
becomes n (written ng) ; thus, ran , colour, S. ranga ; ana, 
fire, S. agni , cf. diigara; aimr, finger, cf. S. anguli; 
shinar, pretty, S. sringdra. In am, side, n is written 
instead, if this word is connected with S. dnga. 

The only instances of an Aryan n in Bashgali occur 
before ch, where the nasal seems to be regularly dropped ; 
compare poch, puck, pdj , five, S. pdncha ; pachits, fifteen, 
S. pdnchadasa. The form ponj , five, which occurs in 
Nos. 69, 969, 1058, is probably a Persian loan-word. 

The most common Aryan nasal was the dental n. In 
Bashgali it remains unchanged as an initial ; thus, nom, 
ndm, name, S. ndma ; non , nine, S. ndva ; non. mother, 
cf. S. nand . A single uncompounded n between vowels is 
regularly cerebralized, and this cerebral n is then writteir 
~r ; thus, Jcar, blind, S. hand ; gtr, count, S. gan ; jar , kill, 
S. han ; zdr , know, S. jandti ; shtdr, to utter inarticulate 
sounds, S. stan ; shtdr, a thief, S. stend. The cere- 
bralization does not appear to take place if an r precedes \ 
compare dr on, bow, S. druna ; zarin, yellow, S. harind ; 
tar in, tari, thorn, cf. S. trlna . In some cases such an n 
apparently sounds simply as a nasalization of the preceding 
vowel ; compare da, gift, S. ddnd\ datzie, right, S. ddlcshind ; 
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s&5, food, S. dsana. Sometimes also n is written instead ; 
thus, zan , .knee, S. jdnu ; zian , damage, harm, S. jyani ; 
and in a few cases n and r are written in one and the 
same word ; thus, iiird and idTid, eaten ; parmer (parmir) 
and parmen , small, boy. It therefore seems as if the 
sound is not always quite distinct. There cannot, however, 
be any doubt about the general tendency to cerebralize 
such an n. This is of some interest. We know that in 
the Indian Prakrits the cerebralization of a dental n is 
a very common feature, and that something still more 
analogous is found, in modern Indo- Aryan vernaculars. 
Marathi, Rajasthani, Gujarati, Panjabi, and Sindhi have all 
preserved an initial n unchanged, while a single medial n 
becomes an n. Dr. Grierson has been good enough to 
inform me that the pronunciation of this n becomes more 
and more cerebral as we go westwards, and that it goes 
still further west into Pashto. In eastern languages, such 
as Hindi, Biharl, etc., on the other hand, the cerebral n is 
not used. There is accordingly a parallelism between 
these Indo- Aryan vernaculars and Bashgali in this respect. 
And this parallelism becomes still more significant if we 
recall the fact that the same Indo-Aryan vernaculars 
which change a single medial n to n “ have a medial n in 
the place of the double n of the Prakrits, resulting from 
a Sanskrit conjunct of which n is a member , \ 1 The same 
is the case in Bashgali ; compare ano, food, S. Anna ; mdn } 
mean, S. manya - ; vind, beaten, cf. S. bliinna ; wan , 
^nake, Old Norse vinna ; lean, laugh, Persian autL, 
We thus see how a phonological tendency spreads over 
territories which do not all fall under one and the same 
linguistic family, while, on the other hand, it does not 
affect all the dialects of the same family. 

It has been mentioned above that an old ng , becomes 
n while nek becomes ch in Bashgali. The obvious inference 
is that a nasal is dropped before a voiceless stop while it' 
See Bhandarkar, JBBRAS., xvii, pp. 165 f. 
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remains before a voiced one, which then itself disappears. 
This inference is made almost certain by considering the 
combinations of a dental n and a dental stop. Nt and nth 
become t , while nd and ndh become n ; compare at far, 
lung, S. antra ; dutt } tooth, S. ddnta ; wosut, spring, 
S. vasantd ; putt , road, S. panthds ; Icon, arrow, S. lcdnda ; 
don , handle, S. dandd ; in(dron), Indra (bow), rainbow, 
cf. S. indra(-dhanush ) ; Ion , slave, Persian Jo J ; kdno, 
tree, S. slcandhd ; gun , smell, S. gandhd. 

The Aryan’ m remains unchanged as initial and as 
medial ; compare manshi , man, S. manushya ; nom , name, 
S. nama. It is of interest to note that the base mru, to 
say, which became bvu in Sanskrit, retains its m in 
Bashgali ; compare kai mdrechi , what dost thou say ? 
kai marnazushba , thou wast saying something. 
becomes m; thus, uzzam, yawn, S. vijrimbh ; shtoni, 
a tree, S. stambha . 

In all compounds containing a nasal and a voiced 
consonant the nasal alone remains. This state of affairs 
is comparable to the disappearance of the last part of 
consonantal compounds in Caspian dialects. 1 

ARYAN SEMI-VOWELS. The initial Aryan y is well 
preserved in Bashgali as in non-Persian Iranian languages, 
while in India it has commonly developed into a j. 
Compare yus, grass, S. ydvasa ; yamna, double, cf. 
S. ydma. As in the Pamir dialects, a y is often also used 
prothetically before initial vowels ; thus, yo, eo, one, 
Awestan aewa ; yur, down, S. dva ; yazh, iash, morning, S. 
ushds ; yusht , lip, S. oshtha. Writings such as zuy, a yak 
(Tibetan gyag) ; zhuti and yuti, having eaten, seem to 
show that the pronunciation of the y is rather emphatic. 
After consonants ya is apt to become i ; thus, ashi, mouth, 
S. dsyd ; matsi , fish, S. mdtsya. 

The Aryan r is well preserved ; compare rocli , light, 
S. rdchi ; ran , colour, S. ranga ; rotr, night, S. rtdri ; 6r t 
1 See Gnmdrias , I, ii, p. 354. 
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chest, S. 'liras ; kur, ass, S. khdra ; dur, far, S. dura ; bor, 
load, S. bhdrA. A medial or final r is, however, liable to be 
dropped; compare awe and aivar, bring, S.a-bhara ; du, door, 
S. dvar\ dar , ddo, wood, S. ddru\ su, sai, se, sun, S. sura ; 
shai, she, head, S. siras ; sus, sister, S. svdsri ; shto, four, 
S. chatvari . Consonantal compounds containing an r are 
as a rule simplified in such a way that the r disappears in 
Indian languages. In Iranian, on the other hand, the r is 
to a great extent preserved. The same is the case in 
Bashgali. If the r follows a stop, this latter sound is 
not changed to a spirant as in many Iranian tongues. 
Compare chlcrl , a polo ball, cf. S. dialer A ; grom , village, 
S. grama ; jerile , shame, S. hrika; troi, tre, three, S. trAyas; 
frits, thirteen, S. trdyodasa ; atur , lungs, S. antra ; dron, 
bow, S. druna ; dr os, grape, S. draksha ; prusht, bed, 
S. prastard; pror, wound, S. prahdra ; bra, brother, 
S. bhr&tri. Note also garo, eclipse, S. grdka ; gaiti, 
having seized, cf. S. grihitva ; ngd, take, S. grab ; sanga, 
hear, S. sam-grali. It is of interest that the r has also 
disappeared in Baluchi gipta, Caspian gita, Central dialects 
gaft, seized. 

R is also retained as the first member of a compound ; 
cf, drgr, long, S. dirghd. If the last part of the compound 
is a dental, it regularly disappears. Compare krd , done, 
S. lcritA ; karo (and kato), knife, Awestan karota ; gir, 
knot ; giran-gusthe, a knot (but also gittan-gus, knotted), 
cf, S. grath\ tur, ford, S. tirthA, Prakrit tuba ; lcoru , kur, 
mud-stream, cf. S. kardama\ mar, shampoo, S. mard ; 
vjar, grow, S. vardh ; warl, word, cf. Lat. verbum ; kor, kar, 
ear, S. kArtia ; por , leaf, S. parnd ; pari, full, S. pwrnA) 
wishtr, broad, S. vistirna. In the face of such instances 
it is probable that son, gold, is an Indian loan-word. 
Similar changes are also found in Iranian languages ; 
‘cf. Grundriss, I, ii, pp. 53, 207, 304, etc. 

It is uncertain how the compound rp was treated. The 
only example I have found, karbosh, cotton, S. Icarp&sa , 
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is probably a Persian loan-word. Rm seems to become m,* 
as in India ; cf. chiom, leather, S. chdrma ; bamo, hornet, 
cf. S. bhramara. Kdr , want, is therefore probably 
S. karyd, 

R is often marked as a cerebral. I am not, however, 
able to find any rules regulating the matter. Occasionally 
we find one and the same word written sometimes with an 
r and sometimes with an r ; thus, dzhir and azhir, hail- 
storm ; uru and uru, headman ; brd and brd, brother ; 
brd and brd, took off ; dur and dur, bent ; drgr and drgr, 
long ; badur, abroad ; badur, far off ; korr and kor, crow ; 
marl and marl, money ; marl and mdroi, stick ; pror and 
pror, wound ; shihur and shahur, numb ; tarl and tarln, 
thorn, etc. Sometimes also r interchanges with t or t ; 
thus, karo and Jcato, knife ; per, pret, and pet, break ; 
cliarrd and chatta, idiot ; rdrd, noise ; rattatt, barks, etc. 

The cerebral r occurs in all positions, as an initial, 
however, only in very few words, viz., ranzann, he shakes 
(but ranzol, shaking with fever, feverish) ; ranzdo, ranzel, 
shake ; rattatt, he barks ; ritl, yellow. It is used as 
a final in words such as at sir, return ; azhir and azhir, 
hail (S. asdra) ; nrr, wing, chakor ; utser, calf (cf. S. 
vatsd ) ; her, her, foolish ; Jcur, chicken ; kur, pigeon ; purr, 
smallpox ; shir, crop ; sharr, goat ; shurr, waistband ; tor, 
ruin ; war, see (cf. opdw). In 'tvidey, fear (No. 458), the 
7 probably denotes a very rough r ; cf. wider asth, to fear. 
The cerebral r is also used as a medial between vowels ; 
thus, dri, parmir and parmir, marir, boy (cf. par men, 
small); am, silver; arin, narrow; arar, tight; bard, 
plough ; barl, blacksmith ; bor, burl, bread ; dura, d/uru, 
blunt ; Jcaru, trunk ; karru, root ; kird, shield ; pare ) 
veranda; pdrro, apple, etc. We also find r combined with 
other consonants ; thus, gid/r , sheaf ; kadr , quicksand ; 
digrl , shirt ; mrd, died ; mri, earth ; wotriss, is lying ; 
parche (and parchev), polo-stick, polo ; uderl, thunder , 
arsett, they are lowing ; Icartd, fat ; shurtr , sport , amarts , 
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pomegranates ; durwd , musician ; karwa , strong. An 
aspirated r apparently occurs in derh , surprised ; par hi, 
letter; wishivworh (also wizhivwor ), figure. Such words 
are, however, scarcely indigenous Bashgall words. 

There cannot, after all, be any doubt that Bashgall 
possesses a cerebral r. The use of this sound as an 
initial and in cases where it must be derived from an 
Aryan r (cf. azhir , hail, S. dsdra ; war, see, Greek 6pda > ; 
mm, died, base mri ; mri, earth, S. mrid) shows that it 
is not comparable with the cerebral r of Indo-Aryan 
vernaculars. In mm, died, S. mritd ; mri , earth, S. mrid , 
# we have the same development of a cerebral r from r 
and a dental as in Pashto. 

Finally, I may also mention the apparent interchange 
of r or r and w ; thus, wagachi , ragachl, and aweguchl, 
askest ; wasanristai and wasnwestai, they are gathered. 

R and l are, broadly, distinguished as in Indian ; com- 
pare, however, well kshl , ask for (cf. S. vri) ; ahur , finger, 
S. anguli ; gar ok, neck, S. gala ; parch , burn, S. plush ; 
tur , weigh, S. tid ; kurr, bald, S. kulva , etc. Of compounds 
containing an old l we may note pill, fall, Prakrit pad ; 
wal , speak, S. khan. 

An initial v is kept in Bashgall as in Western Indian 
and non-Persian Iranian dialects, a new example of what 
we have seen above, that a certain characteristic does not 
pervade the whole territory of one linguistic family, but 
does, on the other hand, extend into the area of another 
family. Compare ivdi, wind, rheum a, S. vdyu or vdta ; 
won , prepare, S. van, Hindi banana ; was , wis, to remain, 
to spend the night, S. vas ; wos , day, S. vdsara ; wosut , 
spring, S. vasantd ; wish, poison, S. visha ; wissi, witsi, 
twenty, S. vinisati ; vishl, neighbour, cf. S. ve$d) vel, 
time, S. vild. The substitution of, b in bosut , spring 
(No. 831); ba-ben, in the forest (No. 129); banne id, the 
same (No. 1712), S. vdna, is a strong indication that these 
words are borrowed. If wiser, calf, is connected with 
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S. vetted, we have a case of a kind of saihprascirana. 
It is possible that it is due to the neighbourhood of 
a sibilant. Similarly, vi is apparently dropped in ehurfr, 
sport, Persian bishgard, Pehlevi *viskart ; compare also 
oehi, to knit, and S. vishw. 

A final v and a v between vowels and in consonantal 
compounds regularly disappear; thus, sin and shew , sew, 
S. slv ; noi, new, S. ndva : non , nine, S. ndva ; da/r, 
brother-in-law, S. devara ; parish, belt, cf. S. pariveshtana ; 
shU, rose, cf. S. sevatl ; tu, thou, S. tvam ; shto , four, 
S. chatvdri ; -W, termination of the gerund, S. -ivl ; du t 
door, S. dvar\ du, dul , two, S. afocro, dve\ dits , twelve* 
S. dvddasa ; cZ?Ir, dur, bent, S. dhvri ; cf. sto, sks, breath, 
life, S. svasa ; sue, sister, S. svdsri . Similar features 
are found in Persian 1 and other Iranian languages. In 
wa , dow T n, S. a medial it; has become initial. 

Another form of this word is yu, from au (cf. Latin an) 
with a prothetic y. 

ARYAN SIBILANTS. In the treatment of sibilants 
the Indian and Iranian branches of the Aryan family 
have gone widely different ways. In India the number 
of voiceless sibilants has been reduced to one, and con- 
sonantal compounds containing a sibilant are simplified 
in such a way that the sibilant disappears after aspirating 
the consonant. The voiced sibilants have disappeared or 
been changed in various ways. In Iranian languages an 
unprotected dental s becomes h ; s becomes s in non- 
Persian dialects and s or h in Persian ; eh is well 
preserved ; sometimes, however, it is confounded with s 
in non-Persian dialects , 2 and sometimes also in Persian . 3 
The sibilants are well preserved in compounds, and the 
voiced sibilants have not disappeared. 

In most of these features Bashgall marches with Iranian 
as against Indian languages. There is one important 
exception : the dental s is retained and not changed to h 
1 Grundries, I, ii, pp. 51, 298. 2 Ibid., p. 416. 3 Ibid., p. 86. 
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as is the case in all Iranian languages. 1 Colonel Davidson 
does not distinguish more than two voiceless sibilants, 
a dental 8 and a cerebral or palatal sh. The latter sign, 
llowever, perhaps denotes) two sounds, an s and an sh, for 
we often find ts or similar writings instead of an original s. 
All these sibilants have a strong tendency to be softened, 
i.e. pronounced with voice. There is, however, in this 
respect considerable confusion, and the materials available 
are not sufficient for laying down definite rules in every 
respect. The difficulty of noting down the sounds of 
a strange language like Bashgall is so considerable that 
,we cannot expect the orthography in a pioneer work like 
Colonel Davidson’s to give an absolutely adequate image 
of the actual sounds. Still, it will be possible to define 
the position of Bashgall within the Aryan family, as 
evinced by its treatment of the Aryan sibilants, with 
comparative certainty. 

The Aryan s as an initial is represented by a sound 
which is written sh, and which may be a cerebral or 
a palatal sibilant. Compare she , shl, cold, S. sitd ; 9 hl, 
horn, cf. S. sringa , Awestan sru, srwd , Greek tcepas ; shial, 
jackal, S. srigald ; shall, rise, S. sdli ; shil, cold, S. Maid. 
A voiced zh is apparently used instead in zhi, black, 
cf. S. sydma ; zhuchl, grievest, cf . S. such . The etymology 
of these two words is not, however, certain. Instead of sh 
we sometimes also find ts ; thus, tsd, branch, cf. S. sakhd ; 
tsuie, empty-handed, S. sunyd ; tsir, head, S. siras ; tsitt, 
dung, cf. S. sdkrit(l). In addition to tsir we also find sir , 
head, and a dental s also represents an initial Aryan 4 in 
(host)susm, a (hand)kerchief, but this word is almost 
certainly a loan-word. 

A medial $ similarly becomes sometimes sh, zh, and 
sometimes ts, ch, or s ; compare kshul , clever, S. kdSala ; 

1 Dr. Grierson’s remark ( Pisdca Languages, p. 131) that the preservation 
of 8 in Iranian is typical of the non-Persian dialects, does not refer to 
the Aryan 8, but to the Iranian 8 derived from Aryan §. 
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posh , trap, S. pasa ; sho, ishd , food, S. diana ; ? nosh, nazh , 
and. nach, to spoil, to loose, S. naS; dots , ten, S. dd&t ; 
witsl and wissi, twenty, S. vimsati ; dils, twelve, 
S. dvadaJa ; trits, thirteen, S. trdyoda&a , etc. 

There are only very few examples in my materials of 
consonantal compounds of which a palatal £ originally 
formed part. An Aryan sr becomes ch or zh in achu, 
tear, S. dsru ; ozham , to rest, S. visrain. Sv apparently 
becomes slip {cf. Iranian sp ) ; thus, ushp, horse, S. A£va. 
In shuy shuts, breath, sigh (cf. S. svas, svasd ), we probably 
have a representative of an older sush ; cf. Baluchi sak 
The cerebral sh is very well preserved. Between 
vowels, however, it often becomes zh (also written j) ; 
thus, Shu, six, S. shash; shets , sixteen, S. £6da£a; kshe ; rub, 
S. ghrish ; drag, S. krish ; grind, S. pish ; dusA , 
fault, S. dosha ; t&zM, medicine, S. oshadhi ; msA , 

yazhi, morning, S. ; nishl , nizhi, niji, sit, S. nishld ; 

mishOy mizhoy mijo, lie, cf. S. mrishd . In fats, chaff*, 

S. ; mussd, mussu , muzza, mouse, S. mvushika, there 
if apparently a confusion of s and «s7i. Similar features 
are also found in Iranian languages. 1 In moa/*., moc//, 
mancliiy manji , man, S. manushya , the actual sound 
cannot be fixed with certainty. 

As in Iranian tongues, the cerebral is also generally 
kept as first part of consonantal compounds. The second 
component of such compounds, on the other hand, is often 
dropped, as is also the case in Iranian languages. 2 

An Aryan ksh becomes ch, ts ( tz ), and sh, and it does 
not seem to make any difference whether this ksh repre- 
sents an Indo-European qs or ks, Compare ache, eye, 
S. dkshi, Awestan ash i ; kachkruiy armpit, cf. S. kdkshxi , 
Aw. kasha ; uchar, empty out, S. ut-kshar ; marclii 
(i.e. mdchi), honey, mdcherik, bee, cf. S. mdkshikd, 
mdkshilca, Aw. ma^shi ; Its , bear, S. rilcsha. Aw. ardsha , 
datzie, right, S. dalcshina , Aw. dashina ; aish, investigation, 

1 See Grundriss , I, ii, p. 416. 2 Ibid., pp. 354, 416. 
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S. ikshd, Aw. ctesha ; abash, witness, S. sakshin ; ashu, azM, * 
a bull, S* uksh&n, Aw. u x shan ; sfcd, night, S. &s%>, 
Aw. X shap. I n < ^ ros ’ grape, S. drdkshd , s has been used 
instead, perhaps under the influence of the preceding n 
zS/ii is, as a rule, kept as sht ; compare isht, spear, S. WsAff ; 
osht, asht, eight, S. ashtau ; ushtar, shtur , camel, S. us/^ra ; 
lip, S. oshtha; jasht , jisht , eldest, S. jyhhtha ; 
hilt, S. mushti. The £ of this compound is 
occasionally dropped ; thus, jas/i tfo^, elder father, paternal 
uncle (No. * 1573), cf. jas/ii, eldest ; parosh , belt, cf. 
S. pariveshtana .« In pti, back, S. prishthd , *prishthi, the 
dropping of the s/i is due to the shortening of the word 
caused by the accent. Cf. mind, S. buddhi. 

Slip and slim are simplified to sh or zh ; thus, jpisfe, 
flower, S. pushpa ; (/risA, noon, S. grlshmd ; sM, 
you, S. yushme , Aw. x shma. 

An initial Aryan s, which is changed to an h in Iranian 
languages, remains in Bash gall ; thus, so, well, S. su ; 
sit, siLi, bridge, S. setu ; sil, sai, se, sun, S. s'dra, surya ; 
sain , army, S. sewd, sainya ; so££, sa££, seven, S. sa^tfd ; 
sapits, seventeen, S. saptddasa. Sometimes, however, it 
becomes sh, i.e. it is treated like the palatal £ ; thus, shu , 
sew, S. siv ; shu, rose, cf . S. sevatl ; shido , saw, cf. Latin 
securis ; s&os^, witness, cf. S. sakshin . 

A final s is sometimes dropped ; thus, c£o£, dui, arm, 
hand, S. dos, doshdn ; s/tu, s/it us, breath, life, cf. S. si;as; 
iash , yazhl, morning, S. ^s/ids ; or, chest, S. uras. Usually, 
however, a final s remains ; compare has, flame, S. bhas ; dus, 
yesterday, S. hyas ; kas, cough, S. leas ; mds, moon , S. urns ; * 
was , to stay, to spend the night, S. vas . The final s of 
the base as, to be, occurs in many different forms ; compare 
edsam , adzum, ashim, assum, azzum , I am ; ashi, oshish , 
am, assish , art ; ass, ess, oss, az, azz, is ; assumish, azzamish , 
we are ; azdr, you are ; as/^, etc., they are. The commonest 
forms are s and z, and, before i and t , sh. It is possible 
that forms such as edsam do not correspond to S. dsmi, 
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but contain an old suffix sk ; compare Prakrit achchhai , is. 1 
A medial s is treated in the same way, i.e. it is preserved 
or, before i, changed to sh, zh ; thus, assd, ashes, S. dsa ; 
wosut, spring, S. vasantd; oshi , knit, cf. S. siv; ushi, 
wizhu , unsewn, undone of sewing, cf. S. vi + sw. We 
have seen above that an old Aryan palatal sibilant some- 
times becomes ch. The same is also the case with an old 
s; thus the suffix si of the 2nd pers. sing, takes the 
form ch or cln in the old (indefinite) present. This ch 
is softened to j after n and before b. In the definite 
present formed from an old present participle in t (Aryan 
nt) and in the past and future tenses the suffix is sh ; 
thus, guchi, goest ; cnji, goest ; guj-bd, if thou goest; 
etish, art going ; gash, wen test ; elosh, wilt go. 

An s as first part of a consonantal compound is 
commonly changed to sh, so that we get sht • for st and 
shp for sp ; compare ashtrith, bedding, cf. S. astdrana ; 
dusht, hand, S. hdsta ; prusht , bed, S. prastard ; shtdr , 
to utter inarticulate sounds, S. stun; shtdr, thief, S. slend; 
shtri, shtari, ishtri (occasionally also istri), woman, S. stri ; 
ushpik, wasp, cf. Latin vespa . As in the case of Aryan 
sht , we sometimes find sh alone; thus, dnsh = dusht, hand. 
Sometimes st alternates, in the same words, with the 
more common sht ; thus, star ah and shtarah, to-day ; and 
the common infinitive suffix sth. 

In the compounds sth and sm the sibilant seems to 
disappear in atti, seed, stone, cf. S. dsthi ; emd, we, 
S. asme. I am not, however, able to lay down rules. 
Cf. otisth, to remain; oshtasth, to rise, both of which 
apparently belong to the base sthd, and the forms of 
the 1st persons of the verb substantive mentioned above. 

The history of the compound sv is not quite clear. In 
sus, sister, S. svdsri, sva has become su ; in pshu , sleep, 
S. svap , a comparison of Aw. hvafs seems to show that 
the old sv has been dropped. If we compare pswr, 

1 Pischel, Grammatih, § 480. 


1911. 
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father-in-law, S. svdsura < svasura , it seems probable that 
8V before, a sibilant became p. In yo, yot, self, S. sva, 
Aw. hvato ; yur, sunshine, S. svdr, we find sva changed 
to yo, yd, where the initial y is perhaps prothetic, and 
this is perhaps the regular development. 

The Aryan voiced palatal sibilant z has been confounded 
with the palatal j in India. In modern Persian both j and 
z become z, while the two sounds are distinguished as j 
(zh) and z respectively in non-Persian Iranian dialects. 
Bashgali seems to agree with those latter forms of speech ; 
compare uzzam, to yawn, S. vi-jrimbh ; zdr, to know, 
S. jna ; zamdn , son-in-law, Aw. zdmdtar , S. j&mdtri ; 
zdn, knee, Aw. zanu, S. janu ; zidn , damage, harm, 
Aw. zyani, S. jydni, etc. Instead of zdr , to know, we 
also find forms such as ti zhdrtish, dost not know 
(No. 611>; n’jdrlsam, I do not know (No. 751); Imrd 
jarlann, God knows (No. 1002) ; n’janrl (?), not knowing 
(No. 1080); nd jamretam . , I do not know (No. 1173); 
na janretish, dost not know (No. 1176); na janramish , 
we do not know (No. 1238). If j is not here simply 
a miswriting or due to a confusion with the corresponding 
Indian word, we must compare the change of an old & or 
8 to ch mentioned above. A medial z regularly becomes 
zh ; compare wizhanam , I think, I fear, S. vi-jnd ; vizhom 
(and vishti), having feigned, cf. S. vyaja ; nizhe , wash, 
S. nij. Also here we sometimes find j instead ; thus, 
ninjo , wash ; purjanam, purzanam, and purzhanam , 
I think. Such instances must be judged as in the case 
of an initial z. It must, moreover, be borne in mind 
that the orthography of Bashgali is far from being 
absolutely exact. 

The aspirated voiced palatal spirant zh, which has 
become h in India, loses its aspiration. As an initial 
it becomes z\ thus, zim, snow, S. himd; zira, heart, 
S. hHdayaj zdr , zir, coloured, yellow, S. hdri. If the 
h in S. hmka, shame, is actually derived from an Aryan 
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ih, the j in jerik, shame, is comparable to the initial of 
jcvr, to know, etc. ; see above. It is, however, also possible 
that S. 1it% represents an Aryan ghrl in spite of the 
phonological difficulties. 

As in Persian dialects, we sometimes find d instead of 
thus > dus > yesterday, S. hyds ; dusht, hand, S. hdata. 
The explanation of dits , tongue, S. jihva , Aw. hizu, hizwd , 
is not easier than that of other Indo-European words for 
“ tongue ”. 

A medial £h is apparently dropped ; thus, i, id, o, I, 
S. ahdm, Aw. azem , Old Pers. adam ; pror , wound, 
S. prahdra. In meh, mist, dew, hoar-frost (cf. S. mih , 
mist ; meghd, cloud), there is apparently an old confusion 
with the base mih , to urine. The final h in meh cannot, 
in any event, be organic. 

INFLEXION 

If we now turn from phonology to grammar there is 
very little to assist us in our endeavour to define the 
philological position of Bashgali within the Aryan family. 
Such characteristics as can be found point to a closer 
connexion with non-Persian Iranian tongues. 

GENDER. Colonel Davidson has shown (pp. 1 f. and 7) 
that there are several remnants of a feminine as dis- 
tinguished from the masculine, but that the two genders 
are no more strictly distinguished. Bashgali in this 
respect occupies a position intermediate between Pashto 
and the Pamir dialects, which distinguish two genders, on 
one side, and Persian and the Caspian dialects, where the 
distinction of genders has been discarded, on the other. 

NUMBER AND OBLIQUE BASE. Bashgali possesses 
two numbers, and the plural is sometimes distinguished by 
adding the suffix an, en, in, or an (Davidson, par. 17), 
which is well known from Iranian dialects. There are 
also traces of an oblique base, as in non-Persian Iranian 
and in Indo- Aryan languages ; thus, maneh ta f to a man. 
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In most cases, however, the oblique base is identical with the 
nominative, as is also the case in Pashto, the Pamir dialects, 
and some Central dialects. Whether it has a separate form 
or not, the oblique is also used to denote the agent with 
the past tenses of transitive verbs, which are construed 
passively as in non - Persian Iranian and Indo - Aryan 
languages ; compare manchi-e id ushp brl, man-by my 
mare taken, the man took off my mare. 

PRONOUNS. The common form of the personal 
pronoun of the 1st pers. sing, is l , id, or o, which must 
be the same word as S. aMm, Aw. azem, Old Pers. adam, 
Pashto za. It is impossible to tell which of these forms 
more particularly corresponds to ia. Old Pers. adam is 
perhaps the most likely one. There is a fuller JBashgall 
form bt h, I. The final ts here probably represents some 
emphatic particle ; compare Gatlia dialect aschlt, I. The 
plural vmd, we, corresponds to Persian md, Baluchi md, 
Caspian dialects aind, Aw. bhmd. “ Thou ” is tiv, to, 
corresponding to Aw. tu, tdm, Old Pers. tuvam, and 
similar forms in all Iranian and Indo-Aryan languages. 
The plural form s ha, you, on the other hand, is again 
distinctly Iranian : cf. Persian &h u md, Baluchi shnmd, 
Caspian shamd, Central dialects shumo. Nothing corre- 
sponding is found in Indo-Aryan. The pronoun yu, yd, 
yot (zara), self, corresponds to Persian x U( l> X°d> Baluchi 
vat, Pamir dialects and so forth, while amo, own, 

is perhaps identical with S. atman . 

' PERSONAL TERMINATIONS. The suffixes added to 
verbal tenses in order to denote the person are : Singular, 
1st pers., m ; 2nd pers., sh(i), clt(i) ; 3rd pers., a, or no 
termination. Plural, 1st pers., md, mish ; 2nd pers., ~ r ; 
3rd pers., d, d, tt. It will be seen that there are two 
different forms of the suffix of the 1st pers. pi. The 
form md is regularly used in the imperative-future and 
the aorist, the form mish in the present, the aorist (which 
also represents an old present), and in the past tenses. 
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There cannot, however, be any reasonable doubt that the 
two forms have been derived from the old terminations 
of secondary and primary tenses, Aryan ma and masi, 
respectively. The use of the “ primary ” suffix mish in 
the past tenses is easily explained if we remember that 
a form such as garnish , we went, is derived from the past 
participle and corresponds to a Sanskrit gatah smah. 
The termination of the 2nd pers. pi. is more difficult. 
The r of forms such as bur , you are, must be derived 
from a single n, and the termination perhaps corresponds 
to Vedic tana. Compare however, the enclitic pronoun 
tan of the 2nd pers. pi. in Persian, Caspian, and Centra] 
dialects, and the verbal terminations -ini, -on, -in in the 
2nd pers. pi. in Caspian dialects. The 3rd persons singular 
and plural are constantly confounded. The termination 
a is probably derived from the suffix of some participle. 
The termination d only occurs in a certain form of the 
present in which personal suffixes are added to a participle 
ending in n ; thus, end, they go ; bund, they become. It is 
hardly possible to derive this nd directly from Aryan nt 
(Persian nd), which would give t or tt in Bashgali. This 
suffix is probably represented by Bashgali tt in forms such 
as zdrtett, they know. It seems, however, as if a Bashgali 
t , derived from nt or from other compounds, undergoes 
a secondary softening to d after nasals. Thus the termina- 
tion of the gerund is ti (Aryan -tvi) ; compare Jcati, having 
done. After an n, however, we find di instead , thus, 
achundi, having run. It is therefore possible that the 
termination nd is derived from n + t , where the t is the 
representative of the Aryan suffix nt. 

The personal terminations in Bashgali are more in 
accordance with the old Aryan suffixes than is the case 
in other Iranian and Indo- Aryan languages at the present 
day. The preservation of both the primary and the 
secondary suffix of the 1st pers. pi. is, in this respect, of 
especial interest. On the other hand, Bashgali agrees wit 1 
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Iranian in using the personal suffixes, not only to denote 
the subject, but also to mark other syntactic relations such 

as the direct and indirect object. 

VERBAL FORMS. The usual form of the infinitive 
ends in sth ; thus, osth, to come ; kusth, to do. It must 
probably be compared with the Persian infinitive in -istan, 
which has been explained 1 as a compound form containing 
an infinitive of the base as, to be. A shorter infinitive, 
corresponding to the Persian infinitivus apocopatus, is 
identical with the base, or, if the negative na follows, 
it also often ends in n. This form is commonly used 
in connexion witli the verb busth, to become, to be able, 
just as the Persian infinitivus apocopatus is used with 
shdyaS, it is possible, and bdyaS, it is wanted. Compare 
na ]>d bann, he cannot go ; psho-n nbattam, I cannot 
sleep. The final n of some of these forms is pfthaps 
only a duplicate of the initial n of the negative na. 

In the formation of tenses Bashgali has struck out 
lines much similar to those followed in India. With 
one single exception all the tenses are formed from 
participles. The exception is a form in which personal 
terminations are added directly to the base. Compare 
gu-m(-bd), (if) I go ; gd-j(-ba), (if) thou goest ; gu- 
mish(~bd), (if) we go, etc. This form is used as a con- 
junctive present, as an aorist, and as an imperative. 
Other tenses are formed from participles, and the number 
of such participles is comparatively great. As in Indian 
languages, there is a gerund or conjunctive participle. 
It is formed by adding ti or, after nasals, sometimes 
dl) thus, bill, having become; giti , having gone; wltl , 
beating, etc. It is probably connected with Vedic tvi. 
In some few cases we find a gerund ending in m ; thus, 
achunam ie, running go, go quickly; 6o-m azzlbd, 
becoming be-if , if we become. Compare the corresponding 
gerund ending in am in Old Sanskrit. 

1 See Grundrisft, I, ij, p, 243 # 
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The most common present participle ends in l or n; 
compare mrl, dying; piltil, falling; yul, eating; otin, 
remaining ; tin pin , wine-drinking, drunkard. The forms 
ending in l and n are often used promiscuously ; compare 
yul-azzam and yun-azzam, I was eating. It is therefore 
likely that they are identical. In that case we may 
perhaps compare the substitution of l for n in Pashto 
in words such as dzal and jan, girl , 1 and the interchange 
of l and n in Indo- Aryan vernaculars . 2 This, then, would 
furnish a new example of a phonetical tendency affecting 
both Indo- Aryan and Iranian vernaculars. This participle 
is used to form a present, an imperfect, and a future. 
Compare yu-n-am , I eat; yu-l-ai , they eat: Jm-n-am 
and ku-l-om, I do; yu-n-azzam and yii-l-azzam , I was 
eating ; yu-l-om, I shall eat ; kn-l-om, I shall do. It 
will be seen that both the form ending in l and that 
ending in n are used in the present and in the imperfect. 
The n- form is, however, here most usual, while only the 
/-form seems to be used in the future. This state of 
affairs can scarcely be anything but a secondary arrange- 
ment, and it seems allowed to assume that n and l are 
originally one and the same suffix . 3 If so, it cannot be 
derived from Aryan nt, which becomes tt or t. It is 
also doubtful whether it can be the old Aryan -ana-, 
-ana-, because, in that case, we would certainly expect 
to find, at least occasionally, a cerebral n (written ~ r). 
With verbs meaning “ to go ” the ^-suffix is often used 
to form a kind of passive ; thus, peron-ga, broken went, 
was broken ; waron-end, seen go, are visible. This would 
point to a connexion with -ana-, -ana-, or perhaps with 
Latin -ndus. The latter explanation would be in best 

* Orundriss, I, ii, p. 208. 

2 Grierson, ZDMG., vol. 1, p. 7. 

® An Z -suffix is also used to form participles in the language called 
“Tocharisch” by Messrs. Sieg & Siegling, Sitzungsbcrichi.e der Prtum. 
Akadjtmie, 1908, vol. jtxxix, p. 926, taA in Slavonic. 
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accord with Bashgall phonology, for, as we have seen, 
nd regularly becomes n. 

Another present participle ends in h or g ; thus, do pi-k 
(or pi-g), water-drinking, thirsty ; pshui-k, sleeping, sleepy. 
It seems to indicate inclination. Formally it is identical 
with Persian -a, Pehlevi -dk. 1 

A third present participle formed with a suffix tt or t 
only occurs in a compound present ; thus, mre-t-am , I die ; 
mre~tt; dies; mre-tt-eit , the}' die. This seems to be the 
regular representative of the old Aryan participle ending 
in -nt. 


The past participle passive ends in d or a ; thus, uttd, 
left ; jam, killed ; km, done. It certainly contains the 
old 2a-, suffix. In wind, beaten, we apparently have an 
/t- suffix : compare 8. bhinnd. It also occurs in iyard 
( y and = ifjd, eaten, where it has been added to the old 


participle in <Z. Compare Aryan *9ia. This participle is 
used to form the past tenses ; thus, gd-mish, we went • 
mr-imim, I had died. The pronominal terminations 
denoting the subject are only added in intransitive verbs. 
With transitives they denote the object; thus, id tu e 
tawj j>td-sh, I thee one rupee gave-thee, thou wast given 
one rupee by me. In the /Miradigmx in Colonel Davidson’s 
book, it is true, the personal terminations are also added 
m transitive verbs ; thus, ptd-sh, gavesfc. This is not, 

Thirr m r?*r with the pvaetice * 

o tZ;r ’ T ’ ^ any d0UU that the P-t tenses 
tiausitivt verbs are passives in Bashgali as in non- 
par T T f ) W ' \ vp 11 Illd °' Al 7 an vernaculars. 

FAMILY T1 , SHGAL1 WITHIN THE ARYAN 

"' il1 We shown *■* 

.—.r vL7C Si £ 

Grundrm I, i pi, 07U o/*o 

' ’ PP- 306 ; u, p p . 146> m 
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sibilants and the retaining of the latter as sibilants ; the 
non-development of a separate cerebral varga. from the 
dentals; the preservation of numerous consonantal com- 
pounds, and so on. All these are of the greatest 
importance, and' some of them, such as the disaspiration 
and the preservation of voiced sibilants, have from the 
oldest times been the chief distinguishing features of 
Iranian languages as compared with Indian. I may 
add some less important features in which Bashgali 
agrees with Iranian, and especially with non-Persian 
languages. Such are the preservation of the old semi- 
vowels y and <v ; the weak sense of gender ; traces of 
a separate oblique base and of the same plural termination 
as is used in Iranian ; the passive construction of the 
past tenses of transitive verbs. The last - mentioned 
feature is also characteristic of Indo-Aryan vernaculars. 
One important feature bashgali shares with the Indian 
branch of the Aryan family, viz. the preservation of the 
old dental sibilant <s. If we abstract from this, it will 
be seen that all other points of agreement between 
our language and Indo-Aryan belong to later stages of 
development, when the Aryan family had long ago split 
up into two branches. The most important ones are the 
development of a cerebral n from a single medial dental 
n, which Bashgali shares with Western Indo-Aryan, and 
the general use of participles in the formation of verbal 
tenses. Such points of agreement would be quite natural 
even if Bashgali were a pure Iranian language, for 
grammatical tendencies are not restricted to the area 
of one single language, but often extend beyond its 
limits. It must be remembered that up to the fifteenth 
century Indian tribes and Indian civilization extended 
up to the very borders of Kafiristan. If it were not 
for the preservation of the old dental sibilant, I do not 
think that anybody would hesitate to class Bashgali as 
an Iranian form of speech. The few instances in which 
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Bashgali can be compared with European languages, such 
as the words ut, to use, Latin utor ; ushpile, wasp, Latin 
vespa (cf. Baluchi gvabz ) ; woo, grandfather, Latin avus ; 
ml, self, Latin met; p, b, on, Greek eW; wa-nam, take, 
Gothic nima ; and perhaps the ^-participle, Latin -ndus, 
are too insignificant to affect the classification. They 
must all be considered as inherited from Indo-European 
times, though they have not survived or have not been 
discovered in other Aryan forms of speech. 

The preservation of the Aryan dental s has usually 
been considered as one of the chief characteristics which 
distinguishes the Indian from the Iranian branch. It is, 
however, evident that the substitution of h for s must 
have spread gradually, and did not from the beginning 
affect the whole Iranian area. It would therefore be 
(juite allowed to assume that there did, at some remote 
period, exist dialects which in every other respect were 
Iranian, but which did not change the old a to h. If such 
dialects could be proved to have existed, they would be 
just wliat is wanted in order to explain the curious 
intermediate position of Bashgali. Now I think it 
possible to show that such has really been the case, that 
we possess information of an old Iranian dialect which 
had preserved the old Aryan s as in India. I refer to 
the language from which the names of the Mitani gods 
have been taken. 

In a treaty between the Mitani king Mattiuaza and the 
Hittite king Subbiluliuma brought to light by Professor 
Winckler, the deities of the two countries are invoked 
as protectors of the treaty. Among the Mitani gods we 
now find the following :■ — 1 

ilani mi-it-ra-aS-Si-il ildni, u-ru-w-na-aS-Si-el (var. a-ru- 

tin in-dar (var. in-da-ra) ildni na-m-a[t-ti-ia-a]n-na. 
V^^m7 M ^ n9en ^ DM€n Orient-aeseUscha/t, No. 35, 
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It is now commonly recognized that this list contains 
the names of the well-known Yedic gods Mitra, Varuna, 
Indra, and the Nasatyas, which must accordingly have been 
worshipped in Mesopotamia in the fourteenth century B.c. 
The first three names can be Iranian as well as Aryan; 
the fourth one, na-ga-at-ti-ia , with its £, militates against 
the rules of Iranian phonology, the Awestan form of this 
word being nanhai)>ia . Professor Eduard Meyer 1 there- 
fore maintains that “ the Aryans who pushed forward to 
the Euphrates and to Syria in the fifteenth century or 
earlier, did not speak Iranian but Aryan ”, and he remarks 
that “ the gods* which the inhabitants of the Panjab, 
worshipped as their principal deities in Vedic times ar^ 
here met with, four hundred miles farther to the west, as 
the gods of the Aryans of Mitani. The differentiation 
only took place later on, principally as a result of the 
appearance of the prophet Zarathustra He is accord- 
ingly of opinion that the gods in question were common 
Aryan gods, and the language from which they have 
been taken common Aryan, and neither Iranian nor 
Indian. This is also the opinion of Professor Oldenberg , 2 
and apparently also of Mr. Keith . 3 Professor Jacobi , 4 on 
the other hand, thinks that the Mitani gods were Vedic, 
and had been brought to Mitani from Eastern Iran, where 
they must have been adopted from India about the 
sixteenth century. According to him, therefore, the 
language in question should be characterized as Indian. 
Now it seems impossible to answer the question about 
the language from which the names of the Mitani gods 
have been taken without considering the nationality of 
the Mitani chiefs of Aryan race. Names of Aryan 
chieftains are, as is well known, found in Cuneiform 


i Sitzungsberichte der K. Preuss. Akademie der 
vol. i, pp. 14 ff, ; Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Sprachforschung, • > 

JRAS., 1909, pp. 1095 ff. 3 Ibid., pp. 1100ft * Ibid., PP- 721ft 
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inscriptions from very early times. Many such names 
are found in the Tell-el-Amarna letters : thus, Artamanya 
('AprafjL6VT)<;), chief of Ziribasani, probably about Basan ; 
Bawarzana or Mawo rzavia (or perhaps Met yet rzand) , chief 
of Hazi, probably to the north of Palestine; Subandu or 
Swbandi, from Philistaea (cf. S. Subandliii) , buwardata,, 
the adversary of Abdihiba of Jerusalem (cf. S. Svardatta); 
ftutarna or tfovttuvuu*, chief of Musihuma, probably in 
Northern Palestine ; Yasdata or WaSdata, probably from 
the neighbourhood of Megidda ; Zirdamiasda, probably 
from Northern Palestine, and ^o forth. The name of the 
Kassitic sun-god burins (cf. S. surya ) points to a similar 
Aryan element to the east of Babylonia. It will be seen 
that forms such as art a-, - wcirzana , zirda -miasda, 
and probably also -data are Iranian and not Aryan, while 
the use of an s corresponding to Aryan -s* can be both 
Aryan and Indian. The names of the Mitani kings are 
of the same kind. They are Sa-us-ki-tar , Artatama , 
tfnttarua, Basra tta (or Tusratta), A rtassumara (or 
Arfussnwara), and Mattiuaza. Of these, Sa-us-sa-tar 
must correspond to an Indian *Suul's]aitru, and the final 


portion of the name is sa tar = Old Pers. which, 

again, is Iranian and not Aryan. Artatama has been 
explained as a superlative of the Old Pers. arta. Tama 
can, however, also be derived from a base tam. The 
Indian Dhatupatha knows such a base tam , to desire. 
*] he initial dus of Ihisratta is Aryan or Iranian ; ratta 
may correspond to S. rdtlta (cf. Zurata or Sardtum, chief 
of Akko). fecheftelowitz compares S. raddha. Uaza in 
Mattiuaza (S. mati-vaja >), again, is Iranian . 1 I think 
that the explanation of these facts lias been given by 
Professor Bloomfield , 2 who considers it possible that 


Cnnrif ^ 68 ^ 011 ^ Biriaimza , Nammwam, which all occur in 

k;s“„ d “x >“■”*' *» " h| ° h >« » »»i> 

Character aUeged Ind ° - European Languages in Cuneiform 

e naractei . American Journal of Philology, voL xxv, pp. I ff. 
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“the Mitani and other Western Asiatic Iranoid proper 
names came from a dialect closely allied to Iranian but 
not yet exactly Iranian, i.e. a dialect which did not change 
$ to h ”. It seems as if the change of s to h is not so old 
as the other Iranian characteristics. It only began after 
the Iranian branch had separated itself from the common 
Aryan stock, and did not at once spread over the whole 
Iranian area. If so, the names of the Mitani gods do not 
prove anything as to whether they had been inherited 
from the Aryan period or imported from India. The 
language from which they have been taken does not 
differ from the language which has furnished the names 
of the Mitani kings, and that form of speech was neither 
Aryan nor Indian, but Iranian. This conclusion is now 
considerably strengthened by the state of things in modern 
Basligall. I hope to have shown that we have here, at 
the present day, a form of speech which in phonology is 
mainly Iranian, but does not change $ to h. It seems 
necessary to infer that Basligall is the modern repre- 
sentative of an Iranian language, the oldest traces of 
which are found in the names of the Mitani chiefs and 
other chieftains known from Cuneiform inscriptions. 
This language was more closely connected with Old 
Persian than with Awestan, but differed from both in 
retaining the old Arvan a. It must have been distributed 
over a wider area 1 than at the present day, where it is 
represented by Basligall and connected dialects. The 
change of s to h must then have spread gradually over 
most of the Iranian area, just as we see the change of the 
Aryan & (Iranian #) to Old Pers. 0 , New Pers. h 9 spreading 
over part of the territory occupied by Iranian tongues. 

The tribes who spoke this old Iranian dialect worshipped 
gods which are well known from India — Mitra, Varuna, 
Indra, and the Nasatyas. It is of peculiar interest to note 

1 The Mordwin loan-word azor, azoro , lord, has been borrowed from 
such a form of speech. 
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that one of these gods, viz. Indra, must have been worshipped 
by the Bashgalis. I infer this from words such as s mdrm, 
a^rainbow, and perhaps indrish, indnsht, an earthquake. 
Indron can scarcely be anything but m-dron the <Z»w, 
bow, of in, and in would regularly correspond to an old 
Indra. Compare S. indra-dhanus, irdra-chapa, the bow 
of Indra, rainbow. It is, of course, impossible to decide 
whether this acquaintance with Indra is an inheritance 
from ancient times or a later loan from India. The former 
alternative would be quite possible when we consider that 
IndTa was, in ancient times, worshipped by Iranians m 
Mesopotamia. Moreover, it is doubtful whether a later 
loan-word would have assumed the same modern form as 
a direct descendant of the old Aryan name. On the other 
hand, the influence of Indian civilization must have made 
itself felt in Kafiristan down to the Mohammedan conquest 
of the adjoining districts towards India. To this later 
influence is perhaps due the idea of garo , the grdha of the 
Indians, as causing eclipses. Compare su garo yaristke 
duga, sun garo eating on - account - of, because garo has 
eaten the sun, owing to an eclipse of the sun (Davidson, 
No. 825) ; su garo n'ydriss , the sun has not been eaten by 
the garo (No. 406). Colonel Davidson translates garo in 
such sentences with “ shadow ” ; there cannot, however, be 
any doubt that the word is the regular representative of 
grdha (or *grahaka). It is also possible that some of the. 
instances of correspondence in phonology and grammar 
between Bashgali and Indo-Aryan vernaculars may be due 
to such later influence. At all events, I hope to have 
shown that Bashgali is derived from an ancient Iranian 
dialect, which had still retained the Aryan s and not 
changed it to It, and that we know of the existence of 
such a language, spoken by tribes who in the fourteenth 


century B.c. worshipped gods such as Mitra, Vanina, Indra, 
and the Nasatyas. While the old Persians, the adherents 
of Zarathustra s religion, raised their dialect to the 
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"dignity of an imperial language, the old 8-dialect gradually 
disappeared from most parts of its area, and at the present 
day we can only trace it in the extreme east, where there 
are still indications that the worship of Indra has continued 
down to comparatively modern times, but no traces that 
the law of Zarathustra has ever prevailed. I may add 
that the existence of Iranian worshippers of Mitra, Varuna, 
Indra, and the Nasatyas well explains the evident animosity 
against daeva worshippers which so often meets us in the 
Awesta. 




II 


THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS OF VAN 

PART VIII 

Bv THE REV. PROFESSOR A. H. SAYCE 


T)ROFESSOR Nikolsky has been kind enough to send 
"*■ me a photograph and copy of a new and important 
Vannic inscription which he has published, with translation 
and commentary, in the Reports of the Imperial (Russian) 
Archaeological Commission, 37. The inscription was found 
at Armavir. Its importance for the study of Vannic 
philology, as well as the fact that I believe I can improve 
upon Professor Nikolsky’s translation, induces me to 
reproduce it here. In continuance of my previous 
notation its number will be XCI. 


1. y AN-RI-du-ri-s f Ar-gis-ti-khi-ni-s 

Sarduris son of Argistis 

2. a-li-e DIN a-li-i-gi i-ku-ka-ni 

sags : Of the life of the community in this place 

3. e-di-ni sa-u-e ma-nu-li-e 

' for the sake, (and) for the security public 

4. me-i i-ni E-GAL ku-ul-di-a-ni 
of it, of this palace the altar-priests 

5. me-i se-bu-ya ar-di-a-ni me-i 

of it, the windows for lighting of it, 

gi-e-i i-na-ni ar-ni-u-si-na-ni 

(and) a wall of the city for the building 
la-ku-ya-ni a-lu-ki-e bi-di-i 

as a place of offering at all times of victims 
f Ar-gis-ti-ni T AN-RI-du-ri-ni 

on the part of Argistis (and) Sarduns 


6 . 


7. 


8 . 


jpAq. 1911, 
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9. gu-bu-us-ta-li a-li is-ti-ni-ni 

after making strong and its limits 

10. a-du-li-e tsi-su-li ta-na-m-m 

defining and registering (?), of the planting 

11. y Ar-gis-ti-e-i f AN-RI-di-ri-e-i 

ofArgistis (and) Sarduris 

12. ti-ni e-si-ni te-ir-di la-ni-ni 

what is called the place at the foundation 


13. me-i-e-si 
* of wine 


ine-tsi 

native 


el-mu-s 

libations 


ma-nu-m 
has prescribed . 


14. 

T 

AN-KI-du-ri-i-s a-li-e 

Sarduris says: 

15. 

a-lu-s 

i-ni E-GAL ku-u-li-e 


whoever 

this palace shall seize : 

16. 

a-lu-s 

kha-ar-kha-ar-su-li-i-e 


whoever 

shall dig up, 

17. 

a-lu-s 

gi-e-i i-na-a-ni 

* 

whoever 

the city-wall 


1 8, ar-ni-u-si-r 


la-ku-du-li-e 


of the building shall surrender , 


19. a-lu-s gi-e-i i-na-ni KA-MES-ni 
whoever of the wall of the city the gates 


20. 

se-bu-ya-li-e 

a-lu-s i-ni 

DUP-TE 


shall open , 

whoever this 

monument 

21. 

tu-li-i-e 

a-lu-s 

pi-tu-li-i-e 


shall remove , 

whoever shall remove (its) name . 

22. 

a-lu-s 

se-ir-du-li-i-e 

a-lu-s 


whoever shall bury (?) (it), 

whoever 

23. 

u-li 

i-ni-li du-li- 

i-e 


to another 

it shall assign , 

24. 

ti-u-li-e 

u-li 

tu-ri 


pretending 

(it belongs) to another person , 


tu-ri-ni-ni 


as for that person 
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"25. 

26. 

27. 


28. 


AN Khal-di-s AN IM-s AN-UT-s AN-MES-s 

Khaldw Teisbas (and) Ardinis -the gods 


ma-ni IV IV IV AN-UT-ni pi-i-ni me-i 
him 12 times publicly the name of him, 
ar-khi-u-ru-li-a-ni me-i i-na-i-ni 

the posterity of him , (and) the city 


me-i na-ra-a a-u-i-e u-lu-li 

of him to fire (and) water shall deliver. 


1. Sarduris gives himself no royal titles, and as he 
couples his father Argistis with himself in 11. 8 and 11 it is 
clear that his father was not only still alive, but also that he 
himself had not been associated with him in the government. 

2. Professor Nikolsky has misread the ideograph, 
which the photograph shows to be DIN, “life.” The 
Vannic equivalent was ulgusiani. For the phrase see 
my note on the bilingual inscription, lvi, 13, JRAS., 1906, 
p. 622. For ali-Si, from al , “ to increase,” see JRAS., 
1901, p. 648. 1 

3. Sa-ue has the same origin as sa-na , which is the 
rendering of the ideographs E-GI, “ stronghold ” (JRAS., 
1894, p. 717), and sa-tubi , “ I took hostages,” and 
consequently denotes “ security Hence Schulz s reading 
sa-u-e in li, 1, 5, is correct, and the passage should be 
transcribed and translated i-ni a-li-i-si i-Jcu-Jca-ni e-di-ni 
sa-u-e ma-nu-li me-i a-se-e-i tu-ur-ta-a-ni lclia-i-di-a-ni 


1 The same root is found in the adverb all -hi, which does not signify 
“partly ”, as we have hitherto supposed, but “in multitudes ”. It is 
also the second element in the verb khasi-al-me in the formula khutia-di 
AN Khaldi-di EN-di AN I M-di AN UT '-di AN-MES -as-te MAT 
Bianas-te alu-si-nini cd&uisi-ni alia-ba-di khasi-al-me , for which I s ou 
now propose the translation “ under the leadership of (or under t e 
leaders) Khaldis the lord, Teisbas and Ardinis, the gods of Biaina, the 
company of the great ones who dwell (there), may the gods continue- 
victory” or possibly “ O gods, continue victory (to me) . e ave e 
same construction in xxiv, 6-8, ase askhu-me AN UT ITU AN Khaldiei 
AN -m nus, “to the temple may Saris the queen grant food (or O q«ee» 
Saris, grant food) daily during the month of Khaldis. Khaldis the 
lord”. is parallel to the Babylonian Bel-Merodach. 
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te~ri-1chi-ni-e D.P. AN-RI -du-ri-ni-i ti-i-ni D.P. AN-RI- 
dw-ri-ni-i GIS-U du-li-e-i , “for the sake of this com- 
munity here (and) its public security, as the revenue (?) of 
the temple the field (?) planted by Sarduris which is called 
the pasturage of Sarduris lie assigns/’ 

4. Kuludi is “altar” (JRAS., 1906, p. 624); the 
derivative huldia would mean “ altar-priests Or does 
the suffix here denote locality (“ altar ”), as in sebuya 
(1. 5) and lakuya (1. 7) ? 


5. In 1. 20 the verb sebu-ya-M is used of the gates of 
a city- wall in connexion with their surrender to an enemy, 
so that it must have the sense of “opening”. Ardi is 
“ light”, hence ardia would be “ light-bringers ” Sebuya 
consequently must signify “ opening ” or “ window ” 

6. I was wrong in following Dr. Belck and giving gieis 
the signification of “temple” instead of that of “Vail ” 
which I originally assigned to it. Ami is “ work ”, the 
suffix -na denotes a place, while -u and -si are adjectival 
suffixes. Hence the translation of the line will be “ a city- 
wall for the place of the work ” or “ building 

7. Lakuya, as I stated in 1882, seems to be a bye-form 
of laqn, “ to give.” At all events in Sayce, v, 26, laqu-nl 
sign ffies “offer (victims)”: “to the neighbouring (qabqarili) 
Khaldises of every kind as well as to the foreign gods 
hree oxen and three sheep together with the flesh ( khusu ) 
ley iave offered at various times during the day ” 

(la/cu-ni alula ardini). & 3 

For bidi, “sacrifice” “ victim ” o, i 

1CUI3Q , see Savce, lxviii 6 7 
and the compound bidi-adibad (Sayce 1 isi ’ u- i’ 
denotes some kind of weapon. ’ 1 Whldl 

Qubus, « mass!’ ^“ IS tMcknZ° Und p° f if the Assyrian 

enlarge”rather than “strengthen " PS ““ “ to 
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Besides the pronoun isti there was a verb isti , “ to mark 
out,” as has been shown by Professor Lehmann (JRAS., 
1906, p. 621). Hence in Sayce, lxii, 7, we have 
XMVMIIIC kapi is-ti-ni, “ 15,300 kapi it measured.” 

10. Adn is used of “counting” in Sayce, xlix, 26. 
Tsi-su-li is a compound of sn, “ to make,” while the first 
element occurs in the compound esia-tsiu-li (Sayce, 
lxxxvi, 22), where I rendered it “to prescribe a tariff”. 

Tana-nini has the same root as tann-li, for which I can 
now offer a satisfactory translation. In Sayce, v, 29-31, 
we should read : ternni ardise ase GIS-MES ni aldinie 
gnduli AN Khaldie III LU-MES SUM III LU-MES 
AN-MES UKKIN-MES ase GIS nidi tanuli AN 
Khaldie III LU SUM III LU AN-MES UKKIN-MES 
ase GIS nidi mesuli AN Khaldie III LU SUM III 
LU AN-MES UKKIN-MES GESTIN mesi ulini miesi 
met si elmu[s m]anuni, “they have established a sacrificial 
tariff* : when the trees of the temple along with the Khaldis- 
statues are consecrated three sheep shall be sacrificed to 
Khaldis (and) three sheep to the foreign gods ; when the 
vine of the temple is planted three sheep shall be sacrificed 
to Khaldis (and) three sheep to the foreign gods; while 
the vine of the temple is vintaged three sheep shall be 
sacrificed to Khaldis (and) three sheep to the foreign gods ; 
the libations of foreign wine and grape- wine they have 
prescribed.” 

For Aldinie see Sayce, lvi, 1, etc. That guduli refers 
to consecration is apparent from the word gndulia , which 
in lxviii, 5, is used of a class of priests. The festivals 
connected with the vine must have taken place either at 
its planting or its bearing leaves and at the gathering 
of the grapes. That tanuli cannot refer to the bearing 
of leaves is clear from lix, 1, where the reading is : 
nidi ini uli tanu[li~\, “ after planting a vine on another 
property ”. MesvZi must refer to the vintage, and is 
' doubtless connected with mesi, which has the determinative 
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of “ wine ” prefixed to it. As metsi also had the ideograph 
of “wine” attached to it ( Topzawa , 14), and is here 
contrasted with nlini , it would appear that by the first 
the imported palm -wine of Babylonia was meant, while 
the native grape-wine of Armenia was denoted by the 
second expression. Mesi is a genitive after dmm, which 
must therefore signify “ libations ”, which were naturally 
offered after the vintage. 

12. Instead of la-nini , te-nini is possible. The word 
perhaps means “ customary ”, e ‘ the customary libations of 
wine.” The present passage enables us to restore lix, 2, 3, 
which should be : [me-i-] si'me-tsi el-viu-ns ?nci-nu-u-[ni] 
[la-ni~]ni, “the libations of grape- wine he lias prescribed 
as usual.” Manuni is literally “ he has published 

15. Kn-U has the vsame root as Jctci (Ivi, 35), “ occupancy,” 
“appropriation.” 


18. Laku-du is literally “ set for a gift ” 

19. It is clear from this passage that the ideograph 
KA-MES, “ mouths,” must mean “gates ”, and not “ words ” 
as I supposed m JEAS., 1906, p. 613 (where the translation 
ought to be “ they founded the gates ”). There may have 
been a confusion between the two ideographs KA, “ mouth ” 

“opening,” and KA, “gate.” 

hJcn-ivli, and since 

““ Action it can 

°VT nin f" ‘ he “ *» enemy. See note 
on i. b. Ihe photograph has DUP-TE 

be a id,»!L“; n e ‘ ~ f 

according to Pliny W ° rd siri ’ which - 

& ny {AM -’ xm > 73), signified “ pits ”. 

As the notes have shown fb* „ 
a good deal of lioht upon th n mscn P tlon throws 
which has also received a e mutllated inscription lxviii, 
from recent Fannie research ° f f cidation 

S»ve a revised translation of it here ^ advi8abIe to 
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1* AN Khal-di-ni-ni al-£u-i-si-ni, . . . [D.P. Ar-] 

To the Khaldis-gods the mighty ... as the land 
gis-ti-khi-na D.P. Ha-za-ni eba-ni 
of Argistis the land of Hazas 


2. ki-ni MAT Lu-lu-e ma-nu i-u 

who have made in sight of the land of Lulus when 
D.P. Ar-[gis-ti-s D.P. Me-nu-a-khi-ni-s] a-ru-u-ni 
Ar-[gis-tis son of Menuas ] gave 

su-ga-ba-ra-ni 
a thankoffering 


3. i-na-ni u-se u-su-ul-mu-us [ma-nu-ni ? 

to the city, (then) juniper-juice libations [he 'prescribed? 
. . . ] . . . li-u-a-ni bar-za-ni zi-el-di 

. . . J in the altar-chapel 


4. 


D.P. Ar-gis-ti-e 
of Argistis 
D.P. khu-su 
the flesh 


D.P. Me-nu-a-khi-ni 

the son of Menuas . . . [Of sheep ?] 
DUP-ni-ni e-^i-ni 
in the place where the inscription is 


5. XX ku-ur-ni D.P. Se-e-lu-i-ni 

20 priests called Seluians [shall offer ] . . . 

[u-]-e gu-du-li-a me-li u-li-ni 
with priests . . other ; 

6. a-lu-ki a-ma-ni su-ga-ba-ri . . . 

in all cases a part of the thankoffering [they shall 

a-li bi-di as-ta 

receive . .] whoever the place of sacrifice 
nu-la-li 
shall enter , 


7. 


a-li ta-a-se a-ma-ni 

and to the people the part 
[u-li-ni . . . ] 

[other they shall give ]. Of this 

e-li-e 


bi-di 

of the sacrifice 
te-ir-du-li-ni 
place 


that has been founded 
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8. U-ni 
the pasturage 


D.P. Ur-bi-ka-ni-ka-a-s [kha-u-li] * 
the chief of the Urbikans [ shall take ] 

. . . u-e ta-ra-i-u-khi ma-nu-li-e 

together with the second class in common ; 

9. LU-a-bi ip-dhu-u-ni ma-a-[sa-ni] 

the flocks he has set apart (?) (both) lambs » 


khi-e 
the . . 


U-ni 
pasturage 


[and sheep ] . . . (and) 

D.P. Ur-bi-ka-a-s 
the Urbikan, 

10. ma-sa-ni ti-is-nu a-ma-ni li-[a-li] 

after the lamb s flesh on part has been sa[crificed } 

[kha-u-] li a-li 

shall take ] whoever (of them) 

bi-di as-ta nu-la-a-li-e 
the sacrificial place shall enter . 

11. U-ni D.P. Bu-ru-nu-ur-da-di-[s u-li-ni kha-u-]li 
Pasturage the Burunurdadians [other shall take] 

bi-di as-ta nu-la-a-li-e 

the sacrificial place shall enter. 
i-ra-di-ni-ni III a-[ma-ni ? 

• • • three [ 2 >arts ? . . 

Se-] lu-u-i-ni-e U-ni D.P. 
Sejluians, pasturage 


a-li 
'whoever 
12. GUD-ni-ni 
Of an ox’s 


D.P. 


-m 


and the 
Nu-nu-li-e 
on Nunuliss 

13. a-la-e D.P. 1-kha-i-du-s i 

river IkJuxidus [ shall receive 1 

ur-di-du D.P. Se-lu-i-ni-e . . ’ 

the Seluians . 

2. Since Argistikhi-na is a dative n i 

f « » fl.% "to tarn", "covert? ll a! T g 

Inscription L„l„ is rendered p ^ 

Assynan version. Hence A™»,/ Ararat > the 

will represent the country was ftwmd, 

y Known as Ararat to the 
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Assyrians. The significations of manu , w, and am have 
been fixed by the bilingual texts. 

3. GIS use is the Assyrian usu , “juniper” (JRAS., 
1903, p. 650), hence wsu-lmus will be “libations of gin”. 

Zili-bi is “ sacrifices ”, ziel-du-bi “ I sacrificed ” (JRAS., 
1906, p. 624). With the locative suffix, therefore, the 
word ought to signify “ sacrificial altar ” 

4. Like tisnu , which has the determinative of “ flesh ” 
in lix, 11, kliusu will signify some part of the sacrificial 
victim. The next two words are in agreement with knmi. 

5. Kurni is from the root hum, “ to offer.” The name 
of the Seluian priests seems connected with sel in Sel-ardis, 
“ the moon,” which may signify “ the light of the evening”. 
If sel is the same word as sili (v, 26) the three words sili, 
guli, tisnlduli-ni would mean, not “dawn”, “midday”, 
and “evening” as I supposed, but “ evening”, “morning , 
and “midday”, and we should have to regard the Yannic 
calendar as counting the day from evening to evening. 
But it is difficult not to see in tisuldu a compound of 
uldis , “a vine.” 

For gudulia see note on 1. 10 above, where the passage 
quoted from v, 29 makes it clear that gudu means “ to 
consecrate ”. 

Meli is possibly connected with mes , “he;” “other 

priests belonging to them ” ? 

6. The meaning of uulali has been settled by the 
bilingual texts, like that of ali. Asta, “within,” is from 
asis, “ house.” 

7. TasS has a more extended signification than that of 
“ visitors” which I formerly assigned to it. In 11. 30, 31 
we have ALU Qulbitarri-ni ALU Tasi ALU AN 
Kuerai-tasS, “the people of the city of Qulbitams and 
the people of the city of the god Kueras. Hence tasinus 

(xxx, 17) will be “people-heads’. 

8. The Assyrian equivalent of U-ni is ritu, bu ere 
the context seems to show that the worn is use m e 
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sense of “ endowment ”, or “ rent ” derived from pasturage 
lands. The suffix - lea , as we now know from the bilingual 
texts, denotes what is “ in front ” ; the verb is Jchauli, as 
that is the verb used with U in lxxxvi, 15-17. The final 4 
occurs in 3. 11. 

Tarai-u-khi is from tava-ni , “ second.” 

9. The Vannic word was possibly susiya-bi, where -hi 
is the plural suffix. The meaning of ipdhu-ni is unknown. 

10. As mm* was “ sheep”, masa-ni will be either 
“ewe ” or “ lamb”, and in a sacrificial tariff “ ewe ” is out 
of the question. For tisnu see above on 1. 4. 


11. Burunurdadi seems to be a compound of 1 3uru~ni 
and urdadi , of which we probably have another form 
in urdidn (1. 13). With Buru-ni compare bu-ru4i 
(xix, 8, where we should read: a-li AN Khal-di-[e ni- 
vp ]si-di-e SUM-r a-li bu-ru-li-[e.-ni-'\na-u-e su-i-ni-ni 
Ur^a-ni zi-el-[di D.P. Me-]nu-a, “ whatsoever is sacrificed 

» +i °i ' S , ‘ ' ’ and whatsoever to the many spirits 

of the land of BuruJis (?) in the altar-chapel of Menuas ”). 
It wdl be noticed that there are three classes of priests, 
the Seluians, the Urbikans, and the Burunurdadians 
correspondmg with the three divisions of the day (see 

“a chief ’Wor n f ^ Urblkans are subdivided into 

ell and b 7 F > ** daSS ”) and a “second” 

Ju” It f T Slgnifies “ one who is in front of 
• It is possible that their u n 1 . 

mentioned in 1. 13 . nd was ^be Ikhaidus 




A-du-li-e < Defining.’ XC i, 10 . 
A-a-e. River.’ Ixviii, 13 . 

AH !^ d -’ lxviii ’ 7 ; xci, 9. 

<w °r r - ixviii >6, io, ii. 

Whatsoever.’ xix, 7 ,8 
A-li-e. r ‘He ’ 

Ait says, xci, 2, 14. 
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A-li-ki. ‘ In multitudes ’ ; not 4 partly \ 

A-li-i-6i. 4 Community/ li, 1. 4 ; xci, 2. 
Al-di-ni-i-e. 4 Khaldis-images/ v, 29. 
Al-6u-i-si-ni. tf Great/ lxviii, 1. 

A-lu-ki. 4 At any time/ lxviii, 6. 

A-lu-ki-e. xci, 7. 

A-lu-s. 4 Whoever/ xci, 15, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21, 22. 
A-ma-ni. 4 Part/ 4 share/ lxviii, 6, 7, 10. 
Ar-di-a-ni. 4 Lighting/ xci, 5. 

Ar-gis-ti-ni. Argistis. xci, 8. 

Ar-gis-ti-e-i. lxviii, 4 ; xci, 11. 
Ar-gis-ti-khi-ni-s. 4 Son of Argistis/ xci, 1. 
Ar-gis-ti-khi-na. 4 Land of Argistis/ lxviii, 1. 
Ar-khi-u-ru-li-a-ni. 4 Seed/ xci, 27. 
Ar-ni-u-si-na-ni. 4 Place of building/ xci, 6, 18. 
A-ru-u-ni. 4 He gave/ lxviii, 2. 

As-ta. 4 In the place/ 4 within/ lxviii, 6, 10, 11. 
A-u-i-e. 4 Water/ xci, 28. 

B 

Bar-za-ni. 4 Chapel.’ xix, 9 ; lxviii, 3. 

Bi-di. 4 Victims/ 4 sacrifice/ lxviii, 6, 7, 10, 11. 

Bi-di-i. xci, 7. 

Bu-ru-li-e-ni. xix, 8. 

Bu-ru-nu-ur-da-di-s. A class of priests, lxviii, 1 1 . 

D 

Du-li-i-e. 4 Shall assign.’ xci, 23. 

E 

Eba-ni. 4 Land/ lxviii, 1. 

E-di-ni. 4 For the sake.’ li, 1. 4 ; xci, 3. 

El-mu-s. 4 Libations/ v, 31 ; lix, 2 ; xci, 13. 
E-^i-e. 4 Place/ lxviii, 7. 

E-Si-ni. lxviii, 4 ; xci, 12. 

G 

Gi-e-i. 4 Wall/ xci, 6, 17, 19. 

Gu-bu-us-ta-li. 4 Making strong.’ xci, 9. 
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Gu-du-u-li. ‘ Consecrating.’ v, 29. 
Gu-du-li 7 a. ‘ Consecrated priests/ Ixviii, 5. 

H 

Ha-za-ni. Hazas. Ixviii, 1. 

H-a-li. 'Sacrificing/ Ixviii, 10. 

I 

Ib-dhu-u-ni. ‘ Set apart (?)/ Ixviii, 9. 
I-kha-i-du-s. Ixviii, 13. 

I-kn-ka-ni. ‘ In this place/ li, 1. 4 ; xci, 2. 
I-na-ni. 'City/ Ixviii; 3 ; xci, 6, 19. 
I-na-a-ni. xci, 17. 

I-na-i-ni. xci, 27. 

I-ni. ‘This/ Ixviii, 7 ; xci, 4, 15, 20. 

I-ni-li. ‘ It/ xci, 23. 

I-ra-di-ni-ni. Ixviii, 12. 

Is-ti-ni-ni. ‘ The limits/ xci, 9. 

I-u. ' When/ Ixviii, 2. 

K 

Ki-ni. 'Appointed/ Ixviii, 2. 

Ku-ul-di-a-ni. ‘ Altar -priests/ xci, 4. 
Ku-u-li-e. ' Shall seize/ xci, 15. 

Ku-ur-ni. c Offerers/ Ixviii, 5. 


Kha-i-di-a-ni. ‘ Field (?).’ li, a. 6 . 

Khal-di-s. xci, 25. 

Khal-di-ni-ni, Ixviii, 1 

Kha-ar-kha-ar-su-li-i-e. - Shall dig up.’ xc i 16 

'«*.■« part o Ia 4i. “vUU. 

ka-kn-dudi-e. • Shall ..rjder,' Mi , 8 
L^ku- y „i. 1 Place ol offering.’ J , 

a-ni-ai. ‘ Customary (?)' 

Aw Ixviii, 2. ’ I2 ‘ 
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M 

Ma-ni. ‘Him/ xci, 26. 

Ma-nu. ' In sight of/ lxviii, 2. 

Ma-nu-li-e. * Public/ li, 1. 5 ; lix, 2 ; lxviii, 8 ; xci, 3. 
Ma-nu-ni. 4 He made public/ ' prescribed/ xci, 1 3. 
[Ma]-a-nu-u-ni. v, 31. 

Ma-sa-ni. c Lamb/ lxviii, 10. 

Ma-a-sa-ni. lxviii, 9. 

Me-i. 'His/ xci, 4, 5, 26, 27, 28. 

Me-li. lxviii, 5. 

Me-nu-a-khi-ni. ' Son of Menuas/ lxviii, 4. 

(GESTIN) me-si-i. ' Wine/ v, 31. 

Me-i-e-si. v, 31 ; lix, 2 ; xci, 13. 

Me-su-li. ' Yintaged/ v, 30. 

Me-tsi. ' Grape * or ' native wine \ v, 31 ; lix, 2 : xci, 13. 

N 

Na-ra-a. ' Fire/ xci, 28. 

Nu-la-li. ' Shall enter/ lxviii, 6. 

Nu-la-li-e. lxviii, 10. 

Nu-la-a-li-e. lxviii, 11. 

Nu-nu-li-e. lxviii, 12. 

P 

Pi-i-ni. ' Name/ xci, 28. 

Pi-tu-li-i-e. 'Remove the name/ xci, 21. 

S 

Sar-du-ri-s. xci, 1. 

Sar-du-ri-i-s. xci, 14. 

Sar-du-ri-e-i. xci, 11. 

Sar-du-ri-ni. xci, 8. 

Sa-u-e. ' Security/ li, 1. 5 ; xci, 3. 

Sa-na. ' Stronghold/ See E-GI. 

Sa-tu-bi. ' I took securities/ 

Se-bu-ya. 'Windows/ xci, 5. 

Se-bu-ya-li-e. ' Shall open/ xci, 20. 

Se-e-lu-i-ni. A class of priests, lxviii 5, 12, 13, 
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Se-ir-du-li-i-e. * Shall bury (?)/ xci, 22. 
Su-ga-barra-ni. ‘ Thankoffering/ lxviii, 2. 

Su-ga-ba-ri. lxviii, 6. 

Su-i-ni-ni. ‘ Many/ xix, 8. 

T 

Ta-na-ni-ni. ‘ Planting/ xci, 10. 

Ta-nu-li. ‘Planted/ v, 30; lix, 1. 
Ta-ra-i-u-khi. ‘ Second class/ lxviii, 8. 

Ta-a-s. ‘ People/ lxviii, 7. 

Ta-s-mu-s. ‘Heads of the people/ xxx, 17. 
Te-ir-di. ‘Foundation/ ’ xci, 12. 

Te-ir-du-li-ni. ‘ Founded/ lxviii, 7. 
Te-ri-khi-ni-e. ‘ Planted/ li, 1. 6. 

Ti-ni. ‘Called/ xci, 12. 

Pi-is-nu. Flesh, part of a victim, lxviii, 10. 
Ti-u-li-e. ‘Pretend/ xci, 21. 

Tu-li-i-e. 4 Remove/ xci, 21. 

Tu-ri. ‘ Person/ xci, 24. 

Tu-ri-ni-ni.^ xci, 24. 

Tu-ur-ta-a-ni. ‘ Revenue (?)/ ]j ? i. 5 


U-e. ‘ With/ lxviii, 8. 

(GIS) ul-di. ‘ Vine/ v, 30 ; lix, 1 
U-li. ‘ Another/ xci, 23, 24. 

U-li-ni. v, 31 ; lxviii, 5. 

U-lu-h. ‘Shall consign.’ xci, 28. 

Ur'hi’lT^ A c,ass of Pnests. lxviii, 9. 
Ur-di-du. 13 , 011,01 ° f the 

V-Be. ' Juniper-trees.’ lxviii, 3. 
U-an-nl-mu-us. • Libations rf juniper-juice.’ 

Zi-el-di. .Alter.’ xix, 9 ; if vii ;, 8 . 

TS 

■W-o-K. ' Registering (I).’ xci, 10 . 


lxviii, 8. 


lxviii, 3. 



THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS OF VAN 


Ideographs 
AN-MES-s. ‘ The gods.’ xci, 25. 

AN IM-s. Teisbas, the Air-god. xci, 25. 

AN UT-s. . Ardinis, the Sun-god. xci, 25. 

AN UT-ni (ardini). ‘ Publicly.’ xci, 26. 

DIN (ulgusiani). ‘ Life.’ xci, 2. 

DUP-TE (armanilis). * Written monument.’ xci, 20. 
DUP-ni-ni. ‘ Inscription.’ lxviii, 4. 

E-GAL (dhuluris). ‘ Palace.’ xci, 4, 15. 

E-GI (sana). # ‘ Stronghold.’ 

GIS-MES. ‘ Trees.’ v, 29. 

GIS-U. ‘ Pasturage.’ li, 1. 7. See U-ni. 

GUD-ni-ni (pakhinini). ‘ Of an ox.’ lxviii, 12. 
KA-MES-ni. ‘Gates.’ xci, 19. 

LU-a-bi. ‘ Flocks.’ lxviii, 9. 

U-ni. ‘Pasturage.’ lxviii, 8, 9, 11, 12. See GIS-U. 
IVIVIV. ‘ Twelve times.’ xci, 26. 
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THE BABAR-NAMA 


A PASSAGE JUDGED SPURIOUS IN THE 
HAYDARABAD MANUSCRIPT 

By ANNETTE S. BEVERIDGE 

TT is with regret that I now find it impracticable to 
J accept as authentic a passage in the Haydarabad MS. 
which had been welcomed there, (1) because being with 
that good text, it accredited the same passage in Ilminsky’s 
imprint and in the Memoires de Baber, and (2) because, 
however ineffectually, it provides something to fill the 
Babar-nama gap of 908 A.H. 

As it concerns Babar’s escape from impending death 
it may be distinguished as the Rescue Passage. In the 
Hay. MS. it begins on fol. 1186, 1. 2, and runs on for 
a folio and a half ; in Kehr’s MS. it is on fol. 385 
[455], in the Kasan imprint on p. 144, and in the Memoires 
in vol. i, p. 255. It occurs also in the St. Petersburg 
University Codex which is copied from Kehr’s MS. 

On the other hand, it is not with the Elpliinstone MS. 
(fol. 896) or with its archetype (a fact learned from 
a scribe’s note, fol. 90). As it is not found in either of 
the Waqi'at-i-babaii it is safe to say it was not with 
their original when they were translated (1586 a.d. and 
1590 A.D.). Consequently, it is not with the Memoirs, the 
lineal descendant of the Elphinstone MS. and of the second 
Waqi‘at-i-babarl. 

A few preliminary words must be said about the gap 
of 908 A.H. Its presence in the Elph. MS. and archetype 
does not prove that Babar left it, but shows ® er ®|y ^ * 
the gap existed before the Elph. MS. was copie ( ^ 

and before either of the Persian translations was made. 

. i JRAS., 1907, p. 137, and 1910, p. 882 [H. Beveridge! 

JEAS. 1911. 
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It appears to me due to loss of pages ; in this, however, 
I regretfully differ from my husband. A textual detail 
which supports my view is that in the Elph. MS. the 
sentence before the gap lacks the terminal verb. 1 

If for a moment it is considered why the gap of 908 A.H. 
should have been filled by an annotator (as we suppose 
it to have been filled) while the next gap, that of 914 A.H., 
remains empty, an explanation is found in the following 
salient difference between them. It is well known that 
the section of Babar’s writings of earliest date as to 
contents is a composed harrative put together at the 
end of his life. It breaks off* within 914 A.H. and a gap 
of some eleven years separates it from the next and diary 
section beginning with 9*25 a.h. The gap of 914 A.H., even 
if the broken sentence preceding it suggests some loss of 
pages, appears due to the authors last illness. On the 
other hand, the gap of 908 a.h. occurs within the composed 
narrative and can reasonably be attributed solely to loss 
of pages, perhaps during Humayun’s wanderings in exile. 
Its abrupt ending at a critical point of Babar’s story offers 
to an annotator the temptation of devising a denouement. 


I. The Previous Context and the English Version 
of the Rescue Passage 

(a) The context in various sources. 

Elph. MB., fol. 89b : 

pi**!'** j j ^ py^y* 

Hay. MB., fol. 118Z? : Varied ending X L _ <TA| . 
Waqi'at-i -bfibaii, 1 . 0 . 215, fol. 966, Payanda Hasan’ftrans. : 

_ ^ j**- JL> j\j» b JL Jus 

I ; asan s t ' v y & i i ‘ at applies the verb, and, moreover, so far 

the Elph. MS°(e° 0 - t * 6 ^ escu ® l >assa ge that it agrees verbally with 

anipulation of the U °f s j tB word 5 this agreement suggests 
ampulat’on of the Haydarabad text for the reception of the Rescue 
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It will be noticed that the Elph. MS. and No. 215 agree as to 
the final 

Waqi'at-i-babarl, I.O. 217, fol. 79, ‘Abdu’r-rahim M.’s trans. : 

l} ^ 3 > ^* a 

The final yO is followed by IsHl, which may be a part of the 
next heading. 

Muh. Shlrazis lith. ed., p. 75, ends with Job jy*. j»A } 
a translation of what is in the Haydarabad Codex. 

Kehr’s MS., fol. 383 [454] , (Ilminsky, p. 144) : 

Lc Li |4 y>y 

^jj<J j £>- 1 LuJy J*\ j 

Attention is asked to the peculiarities of the last extract; 
(l) to its studied verbal changes from the Waqi‘at-i-baban, which 
yet reproduces Babar’s own words; (2) to its singular “I brought 
it to my mind ” (lit. caused to come) ; (8) to its free com- 
pletion of the broken ending. 

(b) English translation of the Rescue Passage. 

[N.B. The numbers refer to “III, General grounds for Rejection”; 
the letters to “ IV, Grounds of Style and Diction urging Rejection”.] 

(Persian couplet, in Kehr’s MS. only.) If you remain 
(?nant) a hundred years, on the one day ( yctki ) it must be gone 
from this heart-rejoicing palace.” 

I steadied myself for death ( qarar hlrdlm). In that ( aushdl ) (a) 
garden a stream came flowing (5) ; I made ablution ; I recited 
the prayer of two inclinations (ra kat ) ; having raised my head 
for silent prayer, I was making earnest petition when my eyes 
closed in sleep (c). I (2) am seeing ( d ) that Khwaja Yaq ub (8), 
the son of Khwaja Yahya, and grandson of His Highness Khwaja 
‘Ubaidu’l-lah, came facing me, mounted on a piebald horse, with 
a large company of piebald horsemen ( e ). He said ; Lay sorrow 
aside ! Khwaja Ahrdr (i.e. ‘Ubaidu’l-lah) has sent me to you ; he 
said, ‘We having asked help for him (i.e. Babar), will seat im 
on the royal throne ( masnad ) if) ; wherever difficulty e a s 
him, let him look towards us (lit. bring us to sight) and call 
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us to mind ; there will we be present.* Now, in this hour, 
victory and success are on your side; lift up your head! awake!” 

At that time (or, in that state, lial) (g) I awoke happy, when 
Yusuf and those with him (h) were giving one another advice. 
“ We will make a pretext to deceive ; to seize and bind (i) 
is necessary.” Hearing these words, I said, “ Your words are 
of this sort, but I will see which of you will come to my 
presence to take me.” I was saying this when outside the 
garden wall (/) came the noise of approaching horsemen. Yusuf 
darogha said, “if we had taken you to Tambal our affairs 


would have gone forward. Now he has sent again many 
persons to seize you.” He was certain that this noise might 
be the footfall of the horses of those sent by Tambal. 
On hearing those words anxiety grew upon me ; what to do 
I did not know. At this time those horsemen, not happening 
to find the garden gate, broke down the wall where it was old 
(and) came in. I saw (kursam, lit. might see) that Qutluq 
Muh. Barlas and Baba-i Parghari (4), who (were) my life- 
devoted servants, having arrived [with], it may be, ten, fifteen 

{k) ’ W6re appr0aehing ' Ha ™S Aung themselves’ 
(tashiab) ( l ) from their horses, bent the knee from afar and 
showed respect, they fell at my feet. In that state (or time, 
f \ 8UCh 6CStasy {l ' dl) came ^er me that you might say (goya) 
*0 gave me life from a new source (: bash). I said “ Seize 

‘ ha S nf darogha : nd these here 

manikins. These same manikins had taken to flight. They 
!' re " ouers) > ha ving taken them, one by one here and 

Ho'w did? r b0U “ d - 1 3aid > “ Where do come from » 

Z <M '“‘ -a: 

flight, we went to Andf - ™ Separated from y° u in the 
Andijan (2). I saw a ? ^ , th ®, Khto f also came *o(6) 

‘ ^abar padshdh (m) is ini vi n <Ubaidu ’l-lah said, 

bring him, since the royal seaiT’^J Karnan i So and 
possession (ta'allaq): I } nv - ^ masnad ) has become his 

happy, represented (the matterf t^Th ? V1Si ° n and become 
Younger KhSn. I U M 

younger brothers (and) sons- dr, T’ 1 haV ® five or six 

go through (din) the Karnan side (w) a'J? 80ldier8 ' 1 

Klar J> and bring news.’ The 
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Khans said, ‘ It occurs to our minds also that (he) may have 
gone that same road (?).’ They appointed ten persons ; they 
said, 1 Having gone in that direction (sari) and made very sure, 
bring news. Would to God you might get true ( zahira ) (w) 
news ! ’ We were saying this when Baba-i Pargharl said, 
‘I too will go and seek.’ He also having agreed with two 
young men, (his) younger brothers, we rode out. It is three 
days (9) to-day that we are on the road. Thank God ! we have 
found you.” They said (dldllar, $ for dib). They spoke 
(i atllldr ), “Make a move! Ride off! Take these bound ones 
with you! To stay here is not well; Tambal has had news of 
your coming here ; go, in whatever way, and join yourself to the 
Khans!” At that time we having ridden out, moved towards 
Andijan (6). It was two days that we had eaten no food ; the 
evening prayer had come when we found a sheep, went on, 
dismounted, killed, and roasted. Of that same roast we ate as 
much as a feast. After that we rode on, hurried forward, made 
a five days’ journey (9) in a day and two nights (9), came and 
entered Andijan (6). I saluted my uncle the Elder Khan (and) 
my uncle the Younger Khan, and made recital of past days. 
With the Khans I spent four months (7). My servants, who had 
gone looking in every place, gathered themselves together ; there 
were more than 800 persons (8). It came to my mind, How 
long must I wander, a vagabond ( sar-gardan ), in this Farghana 
country ? I will make search ( talab ) on every side. Having 
said, I rode out in the month of Muharram to seek Khurasan, 
and I went out from the country of Farghana. 1 


II. Reasons against the Rejection of the Rescue 
Passage 

Two weighty facts urge against the rejection of the 
passage : (1) its presence with the Haydarabad MS. and 
(2) its earlier acceptance by Dr. Ilminsky and M. de 

Courteille. . 

As to the first of these facts, it must be admitted that it 
does give value to the passage, and that it gives it t e 

* The last sentence here is an adaptation of Babarjs first ^ 910 « 
A surmise of mine as to this sentence (JRAS., » P 
abandoned. 
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more value because there is no second item of extra 
matter with this codex. Nevertheless, I hope to show that 
the passage cannot owe its place of honour to intrinsic 
merit; that it owes it to distinguished authorship 
appears probable. Something as to its source may be 
gleaned by comparing it with other royal writings; 
Jahangir and Shah-jahan were both prone to annotation. 
When time allows, it shall be compared in detail with 
other anonymous writings included in Kehr s volume, 
notably with the Fragments. 

I shall now explain how it seems to me even natural 
that the two above-named Turk! scholars should accept 
the Rescue Passage without comment. The strong argu- 
ment, on linguistic grounds, of their acceptance against 
my own rejection will seem weaker if the specialities of 
their text (Kehr’s) are considered . 1 

Of those specialities the one pertinent here is this : 
Kehr’s text down to the entry of the Rescue Passage is 
corrupt so continuously and in such a manner as to be 
explicable only by regarding it as a re-translation into 
Turk! of the second Persian Waqrat. 

This being so, its corrupt diction would set up in the 
minds of those who, like Ilminsky and de Courteille, were 
initiated in the Babar-nama through it only, a false 
standard of Babar’s style and vocabulary. Most books 
of any merit demand re-perusal of their earlier portion to 
give freedom in their authors’ style and diction ; amongst 
those imperatively needing this re-perusal is assuredly the 
Babar-nama in European hands. Both the Turk! scholars 
having studied first the corrupt text, would come to the 
Rescue Passage with impressions differing from those made 
by the true text; they would the less feel transition to its 
un-Babar-like Turk!. Their unquestioning acceptance of 
the passage seems to show that they were not conscious 
of any transition. On the other hand, a student working 
1 JRAS., 1908, pp. 76 ff. 
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ab initio on the true text experiences a literary shock 
when passing from it to the passage. 

Of course, to all this it may be opposed that granting 
a wrong standard would be set up by Kehr’s corrupt text, 
that standard would or could be corrected by the true 
text which in his volume succeeds the passage. In words 
this objection is sound, no doubt, and such reflex criticism 
is now easy. It was not easy, however, when Ilminsky 
and de Courteille were working ; they had no second 
text ; the Babar-nama is a lengthy book, needing time to 
poise and grasp. It is a difficult book to handle even 
with the litei'ary gains since the seventies ; work on it 
is still tentative. 

I would further point out that few of the grounds 
authoritative with us for rejection were known to the two 
Turk! scholars : of these it suffices to mention three major 
ones, viz. the testimony of the Elphinstone and Haydarabad 
Codices and the collateral help given by Teufel s critique 
on the Fragments. Several useful Oriental histories, again, 
were not easily accessible to them ; for myself there is the 
great gain that my husband’s thought accompanies my 
work and the guidance of his great knowledge of related 
Oriental literature is at my service. 

In sober truth, looking back to the drawbacks of those 
two earlier workers on Kelir’s text, their acceptance then 
appears as natural as our to-day s rejection. 


III. General grounds for Rejection 
These mostly need here only recapitulation from my 
husband’s article in the JASB., 1910, p. 221. They are 
as follows : — 

1. The passage is in neither of the Waqi‘at-i-ba an. 

2. The dreams are too a propos and miraculous 

credence. , , „ OPk1 , 

3. Khwaja Yahya is not known to have a 

named Yaq‘ub. 
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4. The names of the rescuers do not appear in the 
Babar-nama. 

5. The Khans were not in Andijan. 

6. Babar did not go to Andijan, but to the Khans in 

Kand-badam. 

' 7. He did not set out for Khurasan after spending 
four months with the Khans, but after their deaths and 
after about a year in Sukh and Hushiar. 

8. Not over “300” followers gathered to him, but 
“ under 300 and over 200 ’ . 

9. The “three days” and a “day and two nights” 
and “ five days ” road were some seventy miles. 

10. The passage is singularly insufficient for filling 
a gap of some eighteen months, during which events of 
the first importance occurred both to Babar and to his 
uncles, the Khans. 

11. Khwaja Ahrar’s promises came to nothing as far 
as Babar’s wishes in 908 A.H. were concerned, and those 
of YaqTib for immediate victory were closely followed 
by defeat and exile. Babar knew the facts ; the passage 
seems the product of an annotator looking back after the 
conquest of Hindustan. 

IV. Grounds of Style and Diction urging Rejection 

Between the style of the true text and that of the 
Rescue Passage stands the gulf between the masters and 
the tyro s ; moreover, as can be seen in the English trans- 
lation, there is marked change in the choice of the details 
recorded ; e.g., when Babar mentions prayer, he does so 
simply . at a crisis he would not note down signs of 
ceremonious respect ; when, as once, he tells a dream one 
feels that it was a true one. The passage leaves a general 
impression that the writer did not think in Turk!; did 
not u rite it with ease ; had not Babar s thoughts ; was 
of the class alien from Babar who talk of “ heart- 
rejoicing palaces ” 
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The following are some of the many points of divergence 
in the Rescue Passage from Babar’s habit in, the true 
text. I omit numerous clerical errors and minor phrases 
unusual to him. 

(а) and ( 6 ) Hay. MS., fol. 1186, 1. 3: y* ItXcb 

The dem. pronoun J is rare with Babar; 
it occurs seven times in the Rescue Passage. B.’s common phrase 
is lit Cf. fol. 2, 1. 2 ; fol. 8, 1. 5 ; fol. 4, 1. 7, etc. 

(c) Fol. 1186, 1.5 : jyi ^76,1. 2 

from foot : ^J^b pjy 

(d) Fol. 1186,1.5: ^ b/, lit. I am seeing. Cf. 

fol. 83, 1. 5 : an ^ ^ 

(e) Fol. 1186,1. 7: lit - with P iebald horse ’ 

men. Three points attract attention here : the odd use of 
“piebald”; the Persian suwdr for T. dtliq , or atllq klshl ; the 
form blldn for Babar’s blla. 

{/) Fol. 1186, 1. 8, and fol. 1196, 1. 1. Masnad betrays 
Hindustan ; Babar’s word is takht. Cf. fol. 23, 1. 3 from foot, 
and fol. 30, 1. 2 from foot. 

(g) Fol. 1186, 1. 5 from foot, and fol. 119, 1. 7 from foot. 
Hal, used as though for time, and ha in (fol. 119, 1. 4) are both 
unusual. 

(б) Fol. 1186, 1.4 from foot: 

1 ; • Here two clerical errors, and qllmak used for 

blrmak. Hamrah is not a common word for “companion’ 
with Babar, who uses some one of several phrases with blla. 

(i) Fol. 1186, 1. 8 from foot, and fol. 1196, 11. 5 and 7 from foot: 
— vUIULi Babar does not write of “ binding ”, but of 
taking (aimak) or of seizing (tutmaq). He uses baghlamaq 
with the sense of putting together, e.g. an observatory 


a dlwdn. 

(j) Fol. 1186, last line, and fol. 119, 1. 


> : dlwdr for tam. 


(j) Fol. 1186, last line, and toi. i- ® 

(k) Fol. 119, 1. 6, the triple number for Babar^s 10 20 , 

fol. 119, 1. 6 from foot, b/ for some form of llke ‘ ^ 

(l) Fol. 119, 1. 7: ‘-JL-ti'S ^ ^ 

mounting”, Babar does not use tashlamaq. Twice already he 
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used this verb (fol. 94 6, 1. 5 from foot, and fol. 95, 1. 3) as from 
task “ 1 outside ”, of people who got out of forts by dropping from 
walls. If, however, it were taken as from task “ a stone ”, it 
might be metaphorical, i.e. flung themselves, but I have not 
found it in the Babar-nama. 

' (m) Fol. 119, last line. (Babar) padshah is an anachronism. 
Cf. fol. 215. 

{n) Fol. 119, 1.6: j ^ lyklfe, ? definite news; Babar' ’s phrases 
are made with • 

V. Conclusion 

On the various grounds given, therefore, we judge that 
the Rescue Passage is no part of Babar’s writings. 



IV 

L’INSCRIPTIOtf FUNERAIRE DE TS‘OUAN PAO-TSEU 

REPONSE A M. FARJENEL 
Par EDOUARD CHAVANNES 


T E numero d’Octobre 1910 du JRAS. a publie des 
^ critiques de M. Farjenel sur la traduction dune 
inscription du Yan-nan que j’ai fait paraitre dans le 
Journal Asiatique de Juillet-Aofit 1909. La place dont 
je puis disposer ici lie me permet pas de discuter phrase 
par phrase et mot par mot le texte dans son integrality ; 
je m’efforcerai cependant de ne laisser dans 1’ombre aucun 
point essentiel ; je donnerai d’ailleurs a la fin de l’article 
une traduction complete de la stele, ce qui permettra au 
lecteur de juger des modifications que j ai apportees a ma 
premiere traduction ] ces modifications resultent, non des 
critiques de M. Farjenel, qui me paraissent mal fondees, 
inais des recherches nouvelles que j’ai faites pour elucider 
quelques unes des obscurites de ce texte. 

Dans les pages qui vont suivre je reproduirai au- 
dessous de cliaque phrase chinoise la traduction que j en 
ai donnee dans le Journal Asiatique , et jexamineiai 
ensuite la legitimite de mon interpretation. 


§ 1 . 

% tk M M ® ^ * * * $ ® ^ * 

“ Tombe du gouverneur Ts'ouan , qui eut, de son vivant, 
les titres de general au prestige redoutable et de gouverneur 
de (la commanderie de) Kien-ning, sous la dynastie 
des Tsin ” 

Les mots ft ft S out M traduits par moi comme 
signifiant “le gouverneur Ts'ouan’.^ Dou e eire ’ 

M. Farjenel : d’une part Ts'ouan n’est pas un n 
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famille; c’est un nom qui designe les aborigines ; d’autre 
part le tjtre de $ g doit etre traduit par “ prifet” ; c’est 
un titrc distinct de celui de * ^ “ gouverneur ” ; le 
difunt avait uue double qualite : en tant que gouverneur, 
il regissait l’ensemble de la prefecture; en tant que prifet 
des barbares, il s’occupait specialement des aborigines. 
D’ailleurs, “la rigle de position veut qu’on traduise le 
mot Ts'ouan au genitif ” ; par consequent, l’expressibn 
« ]e gouverneur Ts'ouan ” est fautive, et il faut lui sub- 
stituer l’expression “ le prefet des Ts‘ouan 

Nous possedons un ass'ez grand nombre d’inscriptions 
funeraires erigees en l’lionneur de personnages qui eurent, 
a lepoque des Han , le titre de “ gouverneur” ; voici 

les titres de quelques-unes d’entre elles : — 

m ft ti m ± % ?i M m m 

Stele du defunt gouverneur Kong, qui fut gouverneur 
de (la commanderie de) Po-ling, sous la dynastie des Han 
( Kin die ts'ouei gien, ed. litbographique de 1893, ch. xiv, 
p. 3 r“). 

& m® m ± ® ® % & % & 


Inscription celebrant les merites du gouverneur Tcheou, 
qui fut gouverneur de (la commanderie de) Konei-yang, 
sous la dynastie des Han posterieurs (T*L Icon low de 
Ngeou-yang Sieou, ch. iii, p. 9 r°, de l’edition du H ing 
sou ts'ao Vang kin cite ts'ong chon). 


Stele du defunt gouverneur Ko, qui fut gouverneur de 
la commanderie de Heng-ynng, a l’epoque du royauine de 
Won (Kin die ts’ouei pien. ch. xxiv, a la tin). 

A propos de cette derniero stile, 1 epigraphiste Ts’ien 
ahin . §3$ (1728-1804) nous dit dans son ouvrage 

intitule Ts’ien yen Vang kin che wen pa wei ^ 

E £ K 1 : “A l’epoque des Han, on donnait le nom 
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honorifique de fou kiun aux gouverneurs de commanderie 
et aux conseillers de royaume 

Jjj JJ.” On sait en effet que l’empire des Han 6tait 
divis6 en commanderies J|>, oil l’autorite 6tait exercee 
directement par un gouverneur -Jj et en royaumes 
gj dans lesquels le pouvoir imperial inter venait aupres 
du roi par le moyen d’un conseiller ft . Les gouverneurs 
et les conseillers etaient de m&me importance, et c’est 
pourquoi on attribuait aux uns aussi bien qu’aux autres 
le titre honoritique de fou kiun Jj$f H*. Dans toutes les 
steles que nous venons d’enumerer, le titre de fou kiun 
est decerne au defunt parce qu’il fut gouverneur dune 
commanderie ; il ne constitue pas pour lui une qualite 
nouvelle. Ce titre honorifique se place directement apres 
Je nom de famille, que ce nom de famille soit K‘ong, ou 
TcheoUy ou Ko , ou enfin Ts'ouan, car il est bien evident 
que dans le titre de l’inscription de Ts‘ouan Pao-tseu 
le mot Ts'ouan joue exactement le raeme role que les mots 
K‘ong, Tcheou, et Ko dans les trois autres inscriptions 
precit4es. J’avais d^illeurs fait remarquer dans mon 
article du Journal Asiatiqne que le mot Ts ( ouan designait 
proprem ent des tribus aborigenes, mais que les Cliinois 
avaient tire de ce nom etlmique un nom de famille. 1 2 En 
conclusion, il faut considerer comrne entierement fausses 
toutes les observations de M. Farjenel sur la valeur piopre 
du titre de fou kiun 2 et sur la regie de position qui 
empecherait de considerer le mot Ts'ouan comine un nom 
de famille. 

Mais ces erreurs ne sont pas les seules que M. Farjene 
ait commises sur ce simple titre. Le mot ijfc fig ure sur 


1 Cela nous esfc express&nent affirm* dans Inscription de Tuonan 

Long-yen {Journ. As., Juil.-Aout, 1909, p. 32, ligne 5). erne ^ 

2 Le passage de Ma Touan-lin cite par M. Farjenel ne ^ 

le titre de fou kiun; il est d’ailleurs mal traduit, car, da s ( 
le mot signifie “les militaires ”, par opposition au mo 

population civile”. 
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un grand nombre descriptions, car il signifie " defunt ” ; 
c’est ainsi que l’inscription de Kul tegin est intitulee 
1& ffl M ■£ “Stele du def unt Kul tegin.” Dans 

certains cas on aura quelque peine a traduire le mot ft 
par “ le defunt ” parce qu’il y aurait accumulation 
d’6pithetes avant le nom du mort; on peut alors tourner 
la diffieulte en traduisaut “un tel, qui eut de son vivant 
les titres do . . Par exemple, soit la phrase suivante • 

m ■& m m m a m p# * i m m ? & m (et ma 

Mission archeologique dans la Chine septentrionale, 
pi. civ), au lieu de dire “ Pilier du defunt, honorable Wang 
Iche-tseu, qui fut prefet de Yen tcheou et sous-prefet de 
Lo-yang”, on pourra dire: “Pilier de l’honorable Wang 
Iche-tseu qui eut, de son vivant, les titres de prefet de 
Yen tcheou et sous-prefet de Lo-yang. .” Mais, dans 
1 inscription de Ts'ouan Pao-tseu, lorsque M. Farienel 
traduit “Tombe du prefet des Tsoua.n, gouvemeur de 
, ^nmng, general de I’ancien (titre de) Tchennwei, (sous 
les) Ism , il commet un contresens formel sur le mot ft 
en le rapportant au seul terme jg 


L honorable defunt avaitpour nom personnel Pao-tseu, 
et pour appellation Pao-tsev.” 

personne/^p 1 ^?' eu note > e »t identique au nom 

“ ' *£ "*«" dal quelques 

voyons ici aue « ‘ affirme au contraire: “Nous 
Paotze, ce qui 8eul 

d’origine.” Pour etablir^ 6 ^ paS chinois 

de citer un texte oh un Chino' 1 raiS ° n ’ " “ e 8uffira 
nom personnel et meme annellsK ** ^ & “® me 

“ K'ong Ngan-kouo avait Z"r 7 ’’ nV^’ U V ° ici : 
(%) $ g If |=g (T P “ appellation Ngan-lcouo" 
" * * Hi (Psm chou, ch. lxxviii, p. 2 r°). 
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§3. 

* m n » 2 a, 

<f Quand il fnt devenu grand , il maintint une regie 
de conduite haute et profonde” 

M. Farjenel veut qu’il s’agisse, non de conduite, mais 
d'affaires, et il traduit : “ adulte, il mania des affaires 
importantes et delicates." Le mot ^ me parait, au 
contraire, impliquer 1’idee de “pratique constante"; par 
exemple, la phrase ^ tl H £ til signifie “ observer la 
pratique constante de la bonte et de la justice". (In- 
scription de Lou Sinn i|§i jl$? ; dans Kin che ts'ouei pien , 
ch. xv, p. 3 v°.) 

H. 

$ ft iff t £ ^ & 5c $ 

“ Il tiait penetrant et vaste , integre et respectueux ; 
cetaient Id des 'manifestations provenant de la nature 
que lui avait donnee le del” 

La divergence entre M. Farjenel et moi porte ici sur la 
valeur du mot g- Voici mon mot-a-mot: “penetration, 
etendue, puret6, respect, se manifestaient d partir de la 
nature celeste." M. Farjenel traduit : “L etendue de son 
intelligence, le caractere respectable de son integrity 
manifestaient ses qualites naturelles ; son mot-a-mot, 
pour le second membre de phrase, est, comme nous 
l’apprenons a la p. 1085: ff “manifestaient , 

“ les qualites naturelles " ou “ la celeste essence , § 
“ de lui-meme ", c’est-a-dire du defunt. M. Farjenel com- 
prend done le mot Q comme l’equivalent de ce que 
serait en langue parlee moderne, 1 expression Q 5* • 

Les sinologues apprecieront. 

§ 5 . 

» % ft Ifc ft M ft 

“ Avec une purete semblable a celle de la glace et avec 
une nettete semblable d celle de l orchidee, sa „ sagesse 
reunissait toutes les superiorites de la conduite. 
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Le second mot est ecrit sur la stele, mais il' est 
certainerpent Equivalent de de me me que dans cette 
phrase du Che king (Ta ya, vi, ode 5, str. 2; Legge, 
Chinese Classics, vol. iv, p. 369) : fjf ^ les 

bceufs et les moutons etant purs Le mot gfj est 

explique par les commentateurs du Che king conime 
Equivalent de H (Legge, (7.(7., vol. iv, p. 148). 

J’ai traduit la premiere phrase par les mots “ avec une 
purete semblable ii celle de la glace et avec une nettete 
semblable a celle de l’orchidee M. Farjenel ecrit : 
“Les deux premiers caracteres foment un mot compose 
qui exprime l’idee de purete, de probity il n’y a point la 
de comparatif [je pense que M. Farjenel veut dire ‘de 
comparaison ’]. Le quatrieme exprime l’idee de calme, le 
troisieme celle d’exeellence par image.” Je ne comprends 
pas tres bien en quoi le mot jfj exprime l’idee d’excellence 
par image; mais ce qui mechappe tout a fait, c’est la 
raison pour laquelle on refuse de voir une image dans 
Ira mots ^ tandisqu’on en admet une dans les mots 

m HP- 


La seconde phrase a ete traduite par moi: “sa sagesse 
reumssait toutes les superiorites de la conduite.” J’avais 
en effet present a Esprit ie passage de Mencius (ii, a, 2, 
1 18, Legge, C.C., ii, p. 68), ou, apres avoir montre que 
certains disciples de Confucius possedaient des qualitea 
emmentes 1’auteur ajoute: Confucius Eunissait en lui ces 
qua ' 8 ■? Mi.- M. Farjenel propose de voir dans 

? Une “P r4 P° sition copulative” (je pense qu’il 
eut dire une conjonction ”) ; il traduit done : “ sa morale 
amsi que ses actes etaient sublimes.” 

p«t°an m ,iir rt ' ”“ pra , ni * re «. me: KtirfeitpM 

STJ “,T ' T l adjeClif * ™ 

* “'V 6 ***“>■ «"• I— to. 

.ii a un texte en lan^ue ordinairp* 

ouCjr trLr 
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done une troisieme explication: le mot peut 6tre un 
adjectif ; il signifie alors “ compr^hensif ”, e’est k dire “ qui 
contient en lui les qualites de plusieurs personnes ” ; e’est 
ainsi que, dans le Louen yu (xi, 21), Tchong Yeou est 
appele un % A ; Legge ( (7.(7. , i, p. 108) traduit ce 
terme en disant : “Yeu has more than his own share of 
energy.” De meme, dans la phrase qui nous occupe, je 
traduirai : “ sa sagesse etait comprehensive ”, e’est 

a dire qu’elle reunissait en elle les qualites de plusieurs 
personnes ; ff “ et sa conduite etait eminente ”. 

§ 6. 

» n z fio ik 9 m 

“ Grace a sa vertu sans melange , Barbares et Chinois se 
soumettaient a sa bonte” 

M. Farjenel dit de son cote : “ Par sa vertu sans melange, 
Barbares et Chinois revenaient a Thumanite.” II ajoute : 
“ f® retourner d, revenir a ; la vertu d’humanite, 
une des cinq vertus cardinales qui consiste a traiter 
autrui comme on voudrait etre traite soi-meme.” Je ne 
connais pas cette definition du terme fc. Confucius a 
seulement pose la regie negative : “ Ne faites pas a autrui 
ce que vous ne voudriez pas qu’on vous fit a vous-meme ” 
{Louen yu, v, 11 ; xv, 23), et d’ailleurs cette maxime ne 
definit pas completement le concept exprime par le 
mot £ . 

Confucius a dit {Louen yu, xii, 1 ) : £1 fM Si 9 t 

“ se dompter soi-meme et restaurer en soi les rites, voila 
en quoi consiste la bont£ ”. En d’autres termes, la bont£ 
intrinseque de l’homme est realisee par celui qui a su vaincre 
ses passions et restaurer en lui les rites qui sont les regies 
auxquelles ob6it la nature humaine dans son integrity 
primitive. Lorsqu’on traduit le mot {z P ar “ humanite 
on veut dire par la que ce mot exprime la realisation 
parfaite du type humain dans un individu : quand on le 
traduit par “ bont6 ” on entend par let qu’il exprime 

g 

JRAS. 1911 . 
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l’excellerce de la nature humaine ramenee a sa pure essence* 
L’une et, l’autre de ees deux famous de traduire corre- 
spondent h un seal et meme concept. 

Quant au mot f§ , il peut etre compris dans notre texte 
de deux manieres. La premiere, qui est celle que j’avais 
adoptee, attribue au mot f f le sens de “ se soumettre a ” 
C’est ainsi que, dans lmscription de Kong Piao (Kin cite 
ts'ouei pien, ch. xiv, p. 3r°), on lit: (|J) } fij 

> “ Tous les gens du peuple etaient heureux de 
son bon gouvernement et se soumettaient a sa vertu.” 

Mais il y a un autre sens possible et c’est celui que je 
crois maintenant le plus vraisemblable. Dans le passage 
cite plus haut du Louen yu (xii, 1), Confucius ajoute els 
mots a ceux que nous avons deja rappeles : “ Si, pendant 
un seul jour, un homme pouvait se dompter lui-meme et 
restaurer en Ini les rites, le monde entier lui reconnaitrait 
a vertu de bonte” ~ B £ || 5c T l§ fc ;E§ . 

•Le mot lip a ici le sens de “ rapporter a quelqu’un ” 
attribuer a quelqu’un Ce passage du Louen yu 
devait sans doute etre present a l’esprit de 1’auteur de 
inscription quand il ecrivait la phrase dj S § 
cette phrase signifie done: “Barbares et Chinois recon ’ 
naissment sa bonte ” Il n’est pas question des rapports de 

“x r iM *“ *— » * •* 

§ 7 . 

il A "I $ £ 

iJudTz z:z;HT fe ^ 

V , 1 honore d un nom.” 

M - r arjenel dit de son ml 4- «t„ 

»mpli du bruit do „„ ”"™ me f 1 

tout particulidreinent approfondiuj.^ tocussion tot etre 
" mo! fundamental de M F„. “ ? <l “' ”°" S * rriv<> “ 
«mm«t Ml Farjene] sexprije („ .OMl V ” ei 

dont je me ferais scrupule de e “ Un P assa S e 

ainsi sur une citation mal trad ® sfcyle: “ C ’ est 

on mal traduite que la traduction est 
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bas6e, et nous voyons que, comme presque toujours, cette 
citation n’a aucun autre rapport avec le texte, que.quelques 
mots semblables qui s’y trouvent, sont employes dans un 
autre sens. Ce sont justement ces references contumelies 
qui donnent aux oeuvres de M. Chavannes une apparence de 
si grande erudition, elles sont pour lui une occasion d’erreur 
de plus.” Ainsi, l’appareil d’erudition qui accompagne 
mes travaux n’est qu’un trompe-l’oeil : en premier lieu, les 
citations que je fais sont mal traduites ; en second lieu, ces 
citations n’ont le plus souvent aucun rapport avec le 
texte que je pretends expliquer par leur moyen. Ces 
imputations sont graves et mettent en jeu mon honneur 
professionnel ; voyons ce qu’elles valent. 

A propos de l’expression JjL , jai cite la phrase du 
Che king ( Siao ya, iii, ode 1 0) |§ PJ| fa |k et je l’ai 
traduite : “ La cigogne crie dans le neuvieme etang (cest 
a dire Tetang qui est au centre du marecage).” Cette 
traduction est fausse, dit M. Farjenel ; le sens est: “La 
grue crie dans le neuvieme ciel, c’est-a-dire dans l’espace.” 
M. Farjenel m'accuse d’avoir ete induit en erreur par le 
Dictionnaire du P. Couvreur, qui avait traduit: “La grue 
crie dans les neuf mar£cages.” 

II aurait pu aussi bien maccuser d’avoir ete induit 
en erreur par l’illustre James Legge (Chinese Classics, 
vol. iv, p. 297), qui a traduit : “ The crane cries in the 
ninth pool of the marsh”; et qui ajoute ennote: “The 
ninth pool is equivalent to the centre of the marsh. Mais 
sans recourir a Couvreur ou a Legge, M. Farjenel aurait 
pu m’accuser d’avoir 6t6 induit en erreur par les centaines 
de commentateurs et de lexicographes Chinois qui ont glos6 
ce texte et qui tous ont attribue au mot |k le sens d’etang 
ou de marais. Tous se trompent, declare M. Farjenel ; le 
vrai sens de Texpression jl , cest le neuvieme cie , 
Tempyr6e ” ; en voulez-vous la preuve ? Le mot ^ est 
expliqu6 etymologiquement par le dictionnaire Chouo wen 
comme form6 de deux Elements qui signifient “ la blancheur 
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qui progresse ” & i | ffi : il symbolise done a l’origine 
le progrEs de la lumiere du soleil ; d’ autre part, le caractere 
J| est employE parfois pour J§5 “ eleve ”, qui est son 
Equivalent phonEtique (ce que M. Farjenel appelle “sa 
phonEtique ”). Melons ensemble la valeur etymologique et 
TEqui valent phonEtiquo en reunissant Fidee de hauteur 
a celle de lumiere progressive ; nous obtenons “ la haute 
rEgion du ciel ou se forme progressivement la lumiere”. 
Voilk comment il se fait que jl ^ signifie “le neuvieme 
ciel Voila comment M. Farjenel demontre que mes 
citations sont mal traduites. 

Passons au second point : entre la phrase de Finscription 

il & p ll M % W et ]e vers Ghe king fg Rg T ± & 
il ny a que deux mots communs ; d’apres M. Farjenel, cette 
coincidence de deux mots est fortuite ; elle ne prouve pas 
que l’auteur de Finscription ait voulu faire allusion a ce 
vers du Che king ; il est done illegitime de supposer, 
comme je Fai fait, que la cigogne du Che king est sous- 
entendue dans notre texte. A cela il est aise de repondre 
que ce qui prouve precisEment qu’il y a ici une allusion 
littEraire, e’est qu’on se trouve dans Fimpossibilite de 
traduire si on ne sait pas ce que sous-entendent les deux 
mots empruntes it lode du Che king. Quand on a quelque 
pratique du style Epigraphique, on s’aperyoit que ce style 
est tout farci d’allusions litteraires plus ou moins visibles ; 
celui qui les meconnait s’expose aux plus lourdes meprises \ 
e’est pourquoi il y a un rEel mErite a publier sans erreurs 
graves une traduction princeps d’une inscription Chinoise 
d allure littEraire; une fois cedebrouillement acquis, n’importe 
qui pourra se donner des airs d’habile homme en rectifiant 
ici ou lit un detail qui aura echappe a son devancier ; mais 
celui qui a accompli une oeuvre utile, celui qui a vraiment 
fait avancer la science, c est celui qui a le premier resolu 
intEgralement la serie des enigmes en sachant dEpister 
dans mainte phrase la citation sous-jacente qui sou vent en 
modifie le sens apparent. Apres que la citation a EfcE 
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retrouvee, il faut -encore expliquer quelle idee l’auteur de 
^inscription se proposait d’exprimer en faisant cette 
citation ; la tache devient ici delicate ; je vais essayer de 
m’en acquitter pour le texte qui nous occupe : qu’est-ce 
qu’on a voulu dire en 6crivant les mots jl |k Pg ^ ? 

Les odes du Che king out presque toutes un sens 
symbolique ; c’est ainsi que “ la cigogne qui crie dans le 
neuvieme etang ” signifie, d’apres le commentateur K‘ong 
Ying-ta, 1’homme qui vit cach6 mais qui a une reputation 
eclatante itf H ffn 55 H ffi ; c’est une metaphore 

representant le sage qui, bien que demeurant dans la 
retraite, est connu de tous les homines iiiki 
jg a xft fa &• L’auteur de l’inscription, en faisant 
allusion a ce vers du Che king , a voulu dire que la 
renommee de Ts'ouan Pao-tsm s’^tait repandue au loin, 
quoiqu’il vecut dans l’obscurite de son pays natal. 
“ La cigogne qui crie dans le neuvieme etang chantait 
dans son pays natal honore d’un nom,” cela signifie : 
Ts'ouan Pao-tsen se trouvant dans l’obscurite de son pays 
natal, sa renommee d’homme de bien s’etait repandue 
comme s’etend au loin le cri de la cigogne dans 1’etang 
qui est au centre du marecage. Que cette maniere de 
s’exprimer soit alambiquee, nul ne le conteste ; mais elle 
ne surprendra aucun de ceux qui connaissent les subtilites 
du style 4pigraphique. 

Si je suis certain que mon explication des mots % |k 
est exacte, je serais moins affirmatif en ce qui concerne 
les mots 35 ; Interpretation que j’en ai donn6e en me 

fondant sur un texte historique est, cependant, la seule 
que j’aie pu decouvrir jusqu’ici ; je la crois plausible et 
je la maintiens done aussi longtemps qu’on n’en a pas 
propose une autre. Ce qui me parait evident, c’est que 
les mots ® 35 > occupant la meme place que les mots 

H $1 dans la phrase parallele suivante, il s’agit dans 
les deux cas du lieu ou s’accomplit Faction exprim^e £ar 
le verbe. 
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§ s. 

“ Les pieces de soie en rouleau s’accumulaient dans sa 
demeure. ,> 

J’ai ajoute en note : les pieces de soie en rouleau sont le 
cadeau officiel du gouvernement, et leur presence dans la 
maison d’un particulier indique l’estime qui est faite de 
lui en haut lieu. M. Farjenel me reproclie de n’avoir pas 
su “ tenir compte des metaphores dont une langue orientale 
comme le chinois fait un emploi « continuel ” ; il croit que 
^ Jfi signifie tout simplement ££ les richesses Au lieu 
done de louer Ts'ouan Pao-tseu d’avoir ete honore par 
des cadeaux de ses superieurs, l’auteur de l’inscription 
aurait compte Topulence au nombre de ses vertus. Suivant 
son habitude constante, M. Farjenel n’invoque aucun 
exemple pour appuyer son opinion. Jen donnerai qui 
confirinent la mienne : (1 ) Li hi, ch. Nei tso : ^ 8§ U 

££ le cuisinier offrait une coupe de liqueurs 
douces a l’officier qui avait port6 l’enfant et lui donnait en 
present des rouleaux de soie (trad. Couvreur, t. ii, p. 663).” 
(2) Tch'ouen ts ( ieou (19 e annee du due Siang): Hf ^ ® 
* a * b * s. “ii donna a Siun Yen un paquet de 
rouleaux de soie (a bundle of silks, ap. Legge, (7.(7., vol. v, 
p. 482), un anneau de jade et un attelage de quatre 
chevaux.” On voit que dans ces deux cas (et il serait 
facile d’en citer beaucoup d’autres) le terme jg. ^ 
exprime, non les richesses en general, mais des paquets 
de rouleaux de soie donnes en cadeau. 


§ 9. 

m m & Mo m » * 

“ Alovs qu J il n* avail pas encore Vepingle de tSte, il 
attendait dejd V equipage officiel ; A la cour et d, la 
campagne on celebrait ses eloges ” 
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A mon avis, cette phrase est en rapport £troit avec 
celle-ci que nous trouvons dans la partie ve.rsifi£e de 
l’inscription : 

n ft m to m Wi dj Mo 

“ Les que, a Vage de vingt a ns, ileutpris le bonnet viril, 
on loua sa bonte ; on le ceUbra par des chants a la cour 
et d la campagne .” 

Dans ce second passage M. Farjenel est d’avis que les 
mots || 5|£ ont ete mal compris par moi puisque je les 
rapporte tous deux a un meme moment de la vie ; il faut 
traduire : “ Dans ton enfance et lorsque tu eus la coiffure 
virile ...” En effet, “ Le premier earactere : faible, 
exprime, metaphoriquement, l’idee d’enfant ; de meme que 
le second : la coiffure virile, caracterise l’adulte.” Cette 
reflexion prouvc siinplement que M. Farjenel n’a jamais 
lu le Li Id ; ce livre classique nous apprend en effet que : 
“ a vingt ans, l’homme est appele faible ; on lui donne le 
bonnet viril ” - + 0 II ffi (trad. Couvreur, t. ii, 
p. 8 : Viginti, dicitur debilis ; virili pileo donatur). La 
formule || apparait sou vent dans le style des inscrip- 
tions pour signifier “ a lage de vingt ans 

Si nous revenons maintenant a la comparaison des deux 
textes cites plus haut, nous constatons que la seconde 
phrase de chacun d’eux est la meme, a cela pres que dans 
Tun on lit. jgf , et dans Fautre $$ ; ici, ces deux mots sont 
d’ailleurs equivalents. D’autre part, dans la premiere 
phrase de chacun des deux textes precites , il me semble 
que le terme Jfti %% peut etre considere comme evoquant 
une idee du meme ordre que le terme || en effet, 
Fepingle de tete est le symbole de l’entree dans la carriere 
officielle, tout comme le bonnet viril est le symbole de 
F entree dans la virilite. “ Retirer Fepingle de tete ” peut 
signifier “ n’a voir pas encore Fepingle de tete ”, k tout 
aussi juste titre que, dans les inscriptions de Wou Leang 
et de Wou Jong, les mots “ manquer du bonnet” 
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u 

Rignifient “ n’avoir pas encore le bonnet viril Je crois 
done que les mots ^ j|g donnent a entendre que 

le defunt, avant d’avoir mis l’epingle de tete de la coiffure 
officielle, attendait deja le char qni est le symbole des 
fonctions pnbliques. Je maintiens ma traduction jusqu’k 
ce qu’on en propose une qui soit preferable ; cette meilleure 
interpretation nest assurement pas celle de M. Farjenel : 
“ il retirait sa coiffure pour servir ses chefs ” ; le mot ;6g 
ne signifie pas “ chefs ”, et dailleurs, en Chine, on n’6te pas 
sa coiffure en presence d’un superieur. 

s 10: 

& 

Une maladie qni I’alita Ini fit perdre ses fonctions. 

Je commencerai par expliquer ma traduction, puisque 
M. Farjenel affecte de n’en pas comprendre le sens. 1 C’est 
un usage frequent dans les inscriptions de dire, pour ex- 
primer la mort d un fonctionnaire : “ il cessa de recevoir un 
traitement 7^ ||. Ainsi l’inscription de Leon Cheou 
IK IS ( a P- k° n low, ch. iii, pp. 8v°— 9r°) nous apprend 
que ce personnage cessa de recevoir un traitement (c.-a-d. 
mourut) le jour kiu-tseu du deuxieme niois de la troisieme 
annexe hi-p'ing (174 p. C.) ^ ^ ^ ~ ^ 

l’inscription do Kong TO-jang ft ft ft (ap. Li che de 
Hong Kona, ch. ii, p. 10 v°) dit de meme : “ IJ tomba 
malade et cessa de recevoir un traitement (c.-a-d. 
mourut) dans le septieme mois de la deuxieme annee 
yong-hing (154 p. C.) 7 ir ft " $ ^ jg £ jjj| ” 
Cette locution se justifie par un texte du Li lei 
(ch. Kin li, trad. Couvreur, t. i, p. 102) : “ En parlant du 


J avals eent dans ma traduction : “On a compose en commun une 
epitaphe pour bien celebrer sa belle fin et pour la mettre eternellement en 
lumiere sans que jamais elle soit retranchee (de la memoiredes hommes) ” 
M. Farjenel (p. 1090) interprets cette phrase en pretendant que je fais dire 
aux auteurs de l’inscription quelque chose de bien bizarre, “a savoir 
qu Us veulent mettre eternellement en lumiere la perte des fonctions du defunt 
sans qttejamaw elle soit retranchee de la memoirs des hommes." 
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Fils du Ciel pour dire qu’il est mort, on dit qu’il est tomb4 
comme la cime d’une montagne jg ; en parlant dNm 
prince, on dit qu’il s’est ecroule avec fracas (comme un 
grand edifice) ; en parlant dun grand pr6fet, on dit 
qu’il est arrive au terme de sa carriere 2$ ; en parlant 
d’un simple officier, on dit qvJil ne regoit plus de 
traitement Tfc ifjfc ; en parlant d’un homme ordinaire, on 
dit qu’il est mort C’est par analogie avec 

l’expression K* $$ que j’ai vu dans le terme H l’idee 
de mort exprimee par celle de perte de la fonction officielle. 
D’ailleurs l’expression $g§ “ avoir une maladie qui force 

a garder la chambre” implique deja, par elle-meme, que 
la mort va survenir. 

Les recherches que j’ai dft faire dans l’epigraphie Chinoise 
pour repondre a M. Farjenel m’ont amene a trouver pour 
les mots 'gf une autre interpretation que je crois plus 
exacte : ces mots doivent signifier “ mourir dans l’exercice 
de ses fonctions”. Yoici en effet comment cette idee est 
exprimee dans di verses inscriptions : (1) Inscription de 
Fang Yen-k‘ien § f§ (631 p. C. ; Kin che ts'ouei 
pien , ch. xliii, p. 2 r°) : ifs? ® ^ “ il mourut dans sa 

residence officielle (2) Inscription du gouverneur de 
Yi tdieou, Kao Yi [£j| (+199 p. C. ; Li die de Hong 
Kona , ch. xi, p. 13 r°) : 1ft U $ “ dans l’exercice de ses 
fonctions il mourut (3) Inscription de Hia Tdi ( eng J[ $ 
(170 p.C. ; Kin die ts c oueipien } ch. xiii,p.6 v°) : 

“ il tomba gravement malade et mourut dans l’exercice 
de ses fonctions (4) Inscription du hiao - vjei qui 
tranquillise le peuple, l’honorable Hiong $£ ^ 

;§£ $ (+ 216 p. C. ; Li che de Hong Kona , ch. xi, p. 15 r°) : 
# t “il mourut dans l’exercice de ses fonctions”. Il 
est Evident que l’expression 'gf a exactenient le meme 
sens que l’expression $ '§f • La phrase jjj la 

doit done etre traduite : “ Il tomba gravement malade 
et mourut dans l’exercice de ses fonctions.” La traduction 
de M. Farjenel (“ Une maladie & la chambre fit mourir le 
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magistrate ou “ une maladie grave emporta ce raagistrat ) 
ne pourrait se justifier par aucun texte. 

§ 11 . 

9X| ffio A ¥ % !5o 

“ II n’est personne qui ne s’en afflige ; chnqne homme 
centuple sa personne” 

En note j’ajoutais : c’est-a-dire que chacun se lamente 
comme eent. Je justifiais cette fa^on de parler en la 
rapprochant de la locution franyaise “ courir comme 
quatre ” qui se trouve dans' la Princesse d' Elide de 
Moliere ; mais, comme j’ai rappele le titre de cette 
com^die sous la forme abregee Princ . PEL, M. Farjenel, 
qui parait connaitre les classiques fran£ais de la memo 
maniere que les classiques chinois, dit que j’ai cite Moliere 
dans la Princesse d’Elvire. 1 

M. Farjenel trouve que ma traduction : “ cliaque liomme 
centuple sa personne ” na guere de sens ; il l’aurait jugee 
moins singuliere s’il s’etait aper^u que nous avons affaire 
ici a une reminiscence de ce vers du Glie king ( Kouo fong, 
xi, ode 6): Couvreur ( Chen 

king, p. 140), d’accord avec la plupart des commentateurs 
Chinois, traduit en latin : <c Si liceret redimere, homines 
centuplicarent suum corpus ” ; et en frangais : “ S’il etait 
possible de le racheter, chacun de nous voudrait avoir et 
donner cent vies pour le sauver.” Ainsi, ma traduction 
“ chaque liomme centuple sa personne ” est en accord 
rigoureux avec la traduction latine, c’est-a-dire litterale, 
que le p. Couvreur donne du texte classique. 2 * On peut 

1 La Princesse d'Elvire reparait dans un article de la Presse Colonial e 
du 19 Octobre 1910, qui traite aussi de Pinscription de Ts l ouan Pao-tseu. 

A la date du 19 Octobre, le numero d’Octobre du JRAS. n’avait pas 
encore 6te distribud en France. 

hegge [C.C., iv, p. 200, note) adopte une autre maniere de voir; 

4 Choo makes this = 4 men would have wished to make their lives 
a hundred to give in exchange for him \ But the construction is 
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maintenant discuter sur la question de savoir comment 
il faut comprendre, dans notre inscription, cette citation du 
Che king. Doit-on ]ui conserver le sens qu’elle a avec son 
contexte primitif et dire : “ II n’est personne qui ne s’en 
afflige ; chacun aurait voulu donner cent fois sa vie pour le 
racheter ? ” ou bien, au contraire, considerant que l’id6e de 
rachat est remplac^e dans notre inscription par celle 
d’affliction, doit-on dire : “ II n’est personne qui ne s’en 
afflige ; chacun se lamente comme cent ? ” J’ai opte pour 
la seconde alternative ; je ne crois pas avoir eu tort ; mais 
ie ne conteste pas la legitimite de la premiere. L’essentiel 
etait de reconnaitre ici la citation extraite du Che king , 
afin d’eviter l’erreur qui consiste a dire comme le fait 
M. Farjenel : “ Tons multiplierent leurs inclinations 

de corps' 1 

§ 12 . 

UJ m Pi & 8* n *. 

“ Le pic de la montagne ayant crache son essence , et la 
vaste etendue de la mer ayant fait descendre son eclat! 1 

La premiere de ces deux phrases peut etre eclaircie au 
moyen d’autres inscriptions : (1) Inscription de Keng Hiun 
m (174* P- C.; Kin che ts l ouei pien, ch. xv, p. 7 v°) : 

m m m #<> m * tt w a * is> a ss 

“ (Les montagnes) l u ai et Houa sont elevees ; leur divin 
eclat a crache son essence ; ainsi a ete nourrie cette vertu 
eminente qui fut done sage et aussi intelligente. En 
d’autres termes, les qualites du defunt lui viennent d une 
substance surnaturelle emanee du T l ai chan et du Houa, 
chan , les pics sacres de l’est et de l’ouest. (2) Inscription 
de K ( ong Piao (171 p. C. ; Kin che teouei pien, 

ch. xiv, p. 3 V) : m ft P$ #0 R £ & Ao “ 0r les 
pics firent descendre leur essence qui donna naissance au 
caractere loyal efc excellent (du defunt). (3) Inscription 

perhaps, ‘ The price would have been of men a hundred. Mais ce 
dernier sens n’etait pas celui qu’on attribuait A, cette phrase au temps 
ou fut redigde 1’inscription de Ts‘ouan Pao-tseu. 
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de Yang Tchen ^ J|| (173 p. C. ; Kin che ts'ouei pien, 
ch. xv, p. 1 r°) : 75 £ ?£ Ho 75 ^ W *£o “ (Si un 
tel homme apparut), ce fut parce que (la constellation 
San-) t ( ai avait crache son eclat ; ce fut parce que les pics 
avaient fait descendre leur essence.” (4) Inscription de 
Lieou Hiong §l] $6 (epoque des Han orientaux ; Kin che 
Icon wen, cli. vii, p. 2 v°) : f# gj P$ SI, W, £ ft So 
“ Or les pics flrent descendre une influence surnaturelle qui, 
en se solidiflant, donna naissance a notre honorable defunt.” 
Comtne on le voit, dans tous ces textes, la naissance d’un 
homme superieur est expliquee par une emanation provenant 
des pics ; ces pics sont, selon toute vraisemblance, les cinq 
montagnes sacrees de la Chine, dont deux sont d’ailleurs 
expressement nominees dans le texte n° 1 (inscription de 
Keng Hiun). L'origine de cette idee que nous voyons 
repara} tre si souvent dans les inscriptions doit etre cherchee 
dans le Che king (Ta ya, iii, ode 5): % ft B & 

5Co B 1^ #0 Ik “ Etendus efc sieves 

sont les pics ; leurs masses atteigncnt jusqu’au ciel ; ces 
pics ont fait descendre des esprits qui out donne naissance 
(aux princes de) Foil et de Chen.” 

Coniine le montre la citation n° 3 (inscription de Yang 
Tchen), on peut adjoindre aux pics une autre puissance 
naturiste telle qu'une constellation ; il n’y a done rien 
de surprenant a ce que 1’auteur de 1’inscription de Ts'ouan 
Pao-tseu ait eu l’idee d’associer aux pics la vaste etendue 
de la rnei. Ainsi, comine je le disais dans mon premier 
article : ce debut ampoule donne a entendre que l’apparition 
dans le monde d un homme tel que Ts'ouan Pao-tseu ne 
put se produire que grace a des influences divines emanees 
de la montagne (plus exactement ‘ des pics ’) et de la mer.” 

Apies ces explications, on pourra apprecier la traduction 
de M. Farjenel et les commentaires dont il l’accompagne : 

“Eminence qui a rendu V esprit, immensite d’oii 
descend la lumiere. Dans le chinois litteraire, comme 
dans toutes les langues orientales, la metaphore est tres 
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usitee. Nous sommes ici en presence dune de ces figures 
de rh^torique, epithetes placees de vant le sujet par emphase , 
l’immensite dont il est ici question, de meme que I’Eminence, 
sont le defunt lui-meme dont une &me est dans le ciel ou 
respace ethere, tandis que l’autre est dans la terre, cest 
pour cela qu’il peut descendre de la premiere des rayons 
eclairant les homines, les descendants et les amis vivants 
du defunt. M. Chavannes a confondu le sens propre avec 
le sens metaphorique, et cest la ce qui lui a fait dire 
que la vaste itendue de la mer fait descendre son eclat ; 
probablement, croit-il, dans les profondeurs oceaniques.” 

§ 13. 

# ^ * >7Jo ffi % & j»o 

“ Le palais qui a plnsieurs fois knit pieds d’ elevation 
— il en tronva le mnr quit longea” 

M. Farjenel ecrit : “ Il y a ici a signaler une difference 
entre la stele et la copie ; la stele porte qnelques 
quelqne pen ; et la copie ^ plnsieurs, nombreux ” Sur 
quoi se fonde.M. Farjenel pour lancer une pareille affirma- 
tion ? Je rignore ; en realite, le caractere qui est ecrit 
sur la stele correspond a la troisieme des variantes du 
caractere j|& citees dans le Kin cite wen tsen pien yi 
^ 'S $$ H compose en 1809 par Hing Tchon 

W 5® P our “ distinguer les variantes des earacteres 
simples et des earacteres derives dans les monuments 
epigraphiques ” ; la lecture ^ est done parfaitement 
correcte. 1 

1 Dans quelques autres cas, mon copiste s’est effectivement trompe, 
mais e’est par simple inadvertance, comme il est aise de le constater ; 
ces f antes n’ont eu aucune influence sur le sens de ma traduction ; elles 
sont neanmoins regrettables, et je dois quelques explications a ce sujet : 
quand le commandant d’Ollone est venu me demander d’etudier les 
estam pages qu’il avait rapportes de sa mission, je lui ai repondu que, 
surcharged de besogne, je ne pouvais entreprendre aucun nouveau travail ; 
devan t ses instances, cependant, j’ai c6de, et, comme je l’avais fait 
prAcAdemment pour les inscriptions de Bodh Gaya estampees par 
M. Foucher, pour les inscriptions de l’Asie Centrale envoyAes par 
M. Bonin, pour les diverses inscriptions du Tun-nan que nous devons 
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Que signifie cette phrase ? — “ Elle donne a entendre, 
ai-je dit, m que Ts'owan Pao-tseu comprit quelque peu la 
doctrine de Confucius ; il y a certainement ici une allusion 
a ce passage du Louen yu (xix, 23) : |§ £ @ . . . 

* ? 2 . as & % » & rc m Ao * % m m 

iioStiio Prenons la comparaison d’un palais 
et de son mur d’enceinte . . . Le mur d’enceinte de mon 
maitre est haut de plusieurs fois huit pieds; si on ne 
trouve pas la porte pour y entrer, on ne saurait voir la 
beauts du temple ancestral ni le brillant spectacle de tous 
les ofSciers assembles.” Ce tqxte, affirm e M. Farjenel, n’a 
aucun rapport avec la phrase de l’inscription ; cette phrase 
signifie : “ Ta niaison navait que quelques toises ; on 


a MM, (Jervais-Courtellemont et Charria, pour une inscription du 
Kouany-si relevee par M. Beauvais, comme je le fais en ce moment meme 
I ,our les fiches en bois exhumees par M. Stein dans le Turkestan 
oriental, j ai pris sur le temps que j’aurais du consacrer a mes travaux 
personnels pour mettre en luim ere les resultats des efforts d’autrui. Au 


moment ou j ai fait executer les planches et les copies de l’article du 
Journal Asiatique , je terminals les deux albums de ma Mission arcMo - 
logiqmdan * la Chine seplentrionale, qui comprennent 1179 numeros, e’est- 
a-dire pres de 1200 estampages ou cliches qu’il a fallu choisir, classer, 
mesurer, reduire a une eehelle convenable, numeroter et munir d’une 
lettre ; au milieu de ces occupatiojis tres absorbantes, j’ai neglige de 
verifier ^’exactitude de deux des copies qui avaient ete faites des quatre 
inscriptions de M. d’Ollone, et e’est ainsi que les fautes que presentaient 
ces deux copies ont subsists J’ai d’ailleurs publie dans le Journal 
Asialirpte (Novembre-Decembre 1909, pp. 511-14) une nouvelle tran- 
scription, correcte celled^, de l’inscription de Che tch l eng. II ne 
restait done plus que l’inscription de Ts'ouan Pao-tseu dont la copie 
presentat des inexactitudes: e’est celle que M. Farjenel a choisie 
pour la critiquer dans le JRAS. M. Farjenel, qui k Fceil si exerce 
poui \oir les inadvertances chez les autres, aurait bien du les 4viter 

L7\ Vr0P l C artlClG; VOid la li8te des fautes <l a ’ d a commises: 

^ 1086, iOQfi n r 7, f llGU d<3 % ; P * 1088, bgne 2G ’ Tj* au lieu de 

*•* au heu de ^ (cest ia une faute m ° n c °p iste 

que M. Farjenel a fidelement reproduite), et au lieu de ^ • n 1090 

igne A, aul.eudejT, >P- H00, ligne 17, au lieu de % ■ p. noi, 

SSe 14^,°" , e ?’J- aUlieUde au Heu defj; p.1102, 

M. Farjend^me parait av^ ^ ^ t0Ut d ° UZe caract ® res fautifs ; 
7 rjenel me P aralt av01r assez mauvaise grace a me renrooher Hp 
n avoir pas remarque les inexactitudes de mon copiste. P 
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<ft 

pouvait (facilement) suivre ses murs.” Les redacteurs 
expriment l’idee “tres simple, suite des precedentes, k savoir 
que le defunt, modeste, n habitait qu’une petite demeure”. 

Puisque M. Farjenel se refuse a voir rallusion litteraire 
dans un texte, meme quand on la lui montre, je n’ai aucun 
espoir de le convaincre que j’ai raison et qu’il a tort. 
Mais, m’adressant aux sinologues dignes de ce nom, je leur 
ferai remarquer que l’inscription de Ts'ouan Pao-tseti nest 
pas ]a seule qui s’inspire de ce passage du Louen yu : 
(1) Dans l’inscription de Kouo T‘ai 115 * (169 p. C. ; 
Kin die ts'ouei pien, ch. vii, p. 7 v°) on lit : ^ Ig 
\Uio j\j «o “ mur P 3 ^ 8 ' mur q u i a plusieurs 

fois huit pieds d’elevation, il en trouva veritablement la 
porte.” Cela revient a dire que Kouo T‘ai comprit la 
doctrine confuceenne. (2) Dans Pinscription de Wou Pan 
(147 P* C. ; Kin die ts'onei pien , ch. viii, p. 1 r°), 
on lit : ^ O J|f “ on pouvait regarder par dessus le 

mur d’enceinte de sa demeure ” 1 ; cela signifie : le defunt 
etait semblable a Tseu-kong , qui disait, pour comparer 
sa sagesse a* celle de son maitre Confucius : le mur 
d’enceinte de ma demeure ne s eleve qu a la hauteur des 
epaules d’un homme, en sorte que chacun peut regarder 
par dessus ; le mur d’enceinte de la demeure de Confucius 
a plusieurs fois huit pieds d’elevation, en sorte qu il faut 
necessairement en trouver la porte si on veut voir 
l’interieur. Ici encore, c’est toujours ce meme passage du 
Louen yu auquel il est fait allusion. 

§14. 

U & Jfo ,% fu ^ to 

“ On lui obeissait d, la ronde coniine font des chevaux 
dont les pieds ■ sont lies, — comment aurait-on pu lui 
ediappev i ” 

Je comprends maintenant ce passage d’une autre 
maniere : dans la biographie de Pan Tch'ao (TsHen Han 

1 Le mot qui manque dans le texte est certainement le mot % . 
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chon , ch. lxxvii, p. 2 v° ; T‘oung pao, 1906, p. 15) on 
lit que les gens de Khoten, craignant que cet excellent 
officier ne les quittat, “ tenaient etroitement embrassees 
les jambes (lu choval de Pan Tch‘ao et l’emp6chaient 
d’avancer.” C’est la meme id6e qui doit etre exprimee dans 
notre inscription ; je traduirai done : “ L’entourant et le 
suivant, ils entravaient son clieval (en tenant embrassees 
les jambes de celui-ci) ; comment auraient-ils pu le laisser 
partir ? ” 

Quant aux considerations de M. Farjenel sur le cheval 
qui marche a 1’amble, j’estime superflu de m’y arreter. 
Je ne puis d’ailleurs tout discuter, car autrement j’aurais 
fort a dire sur la maniere dont, dans les deux phrases 
suivantes, M. Farjenel explique le mot |$ et le mot 
Mais mon but nest pas de faire de la polemique ; je me 
suis propose seulcment de montrer quel est le veritable 
sens de l’inscription, de justifier ina premiere traduction et 
de l’am&iorer quand il y a lieu. 



(II mourut) au moment ok il commenpait (a versev) 
son dernier panier de ierreP En note j’ai ajoute : 
C est-a-diie au moment ou il a]] ait atteindre au but 
de tous ses efforts. La m6taphore du dernier panier 
de terre qui manque au monticule est tiree du chapitre 
Lu ngao du Chou king : ]ll II 1>J] ~ . 

“ En fait," dit M. Farjenel, “il n’y a ni metaphore, ni 
panier, m allusion au Chon king; il n’y a qu’une con- 
fusion du traducteur entre le caractere ]g coffre, cercueil , 
et ^ panier et une meconnaissance complete du sens 
des mots de ce vers compliquee dune violation des regies 
de la syntaxe.” Il faut traduire, “en un coffre, au 
commencement, on te rnena”; ou, “en un cercueil, de 
bonne heure, on te mena (au tombeau)” 
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tPai done completement meconnu le sens des mots en ne 
traduisant pas g par “ cercueil” et {g par “faipe aller”. 
J’attends en effet que M. Farjenel cite des textes 
confirmant ces deux sens que je n’ai jamais rencontres. 
Mais il y a plus,et ma traduction reposerait sur une grossiere 
m6prise que j’aurais commise en confondant le caractere g 
“ coffre ” avec ]e caractere qui designe un panier pour 
transporter la terre. Yoici ma reponse : dans le Ts‘ien 
Han chon (ch. xxii, p. 3 v°) on lit une citation du 
Lonen yn (ix, 18) qui est ainsi con^/ue : JL 
® lUo M ~ R Jto H Jh tfio “ K‘ony tseu a dit: 
Pour prendre une comparaison, si en elevant un monticule 
je m’arrete au moment oil il ne manque plus qu’un panier 
de terre, e’est moi qui aurai fait 4chouer l’entreprise.” 
Ici, le mot qui est ecrit dans le Lonen yn, est ecrit g. 
Le commentateur Yen Che-Jcou > ajoute a propos de ce 
passage: g % M £& ± tilo "Le mot 

g designe un panier fait en herbes tressees ; on s’en sert 
pour le remplir de terre.” Cette definition se trouve 
repetee dans * le ch. xeix, a, p. 16 v°, du TsHen Han 
chon, a propos de la phrase /jJc 13: — - g, “ la r^ussite ne 
depend plus que d’un dernier panier de terre.” Enfin, dans 
I’inscription de 626 p. C. sur la salle du temple de 
K e ong tseu JL "F ^ 59 c ^ e ts { ouei pien, ch. xli, 

p. 5 v°) il est dit: # * g 0 J* ill, "il suffira de 
verser le dernier panier de terre pour achever le monticule.” 
Tous ces exemples nous montrent le caractere g employe 
a la place du caractere en m’accusant d’avoir 

confondu ces deux caracteres par ignorance, M. Farjenel 
s’est mepris sur la qualite de mes connaissances sinologiques. 
Les mots — g f|| signifient litteralement : “ le seul 
panier des qu’il commen^ait,” ce qui revient a dire : “ (il 
mourut) au moment oil il commencait (a verser) le dernier 
panier de terre.” En d’autres termes, il mourut avant 
d’avoir pu achever l’ceuvre de sa vie. 


JBAS. 1911. 


7 
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8 16. 

4o W 7 ^ i & M % 

“ Comment pourrions-nous ne pas nous lamenter — de 
ce qu'a ete aneanti notre ( concitoyen ) homme droit et 
excellent ? ” 

J’avais mis le mot concitoyen entre parentheses plour 
bien montrer qu’il nest pas dans le texte ; M. Farjenel 
supprime les parentheses et a beau jeu pour demontrer que 
j’introduis un mot qui n’etait pas dans le texte. Nous 
avons ici une reminiscence de ce vers du Che king ( Kouo 
fong, xi, ode 6, str. 1) : $ # % 5c IS % H A , “ O toi, 
Ciel azure, tu detruis nos homines excellents.” La substi- 
tution du caractere au caractere lj| pourrait se justifier 
par de noinbreux exemples ; e’est ainsi que, a la date de la 
dix-septieme annee du due Tchounng, dans le texte du 
Tch'ouen ts'ieon, Kong-yang ecrit ^ la ou le Tso tchonan 
et Kou-lcang ecrivent gjgj. Quant aux mots ils 

doivent ici s’appliquer au Ciel, comme dans le Che Icing 
(Siao ya, iv, ode 7, str. 3 et 6), et comme dans l’inscription 
de Won Jong {Kin che ts'ouei pien, ch. xii, p. 1 r°). La 
traduction litterale est done : “ Comment se fait-il que le 
sans pitie (c est a dire, le Ciel) ait aneanti notre homme 
droit et excellent ?” Nous sommes loin de la traduction 
de M. Farjenel : “ Comment ne nous lamenterions-nous 
pas! Tu nous penetrais de tes bontes.” 


§ 17. 

“ Bien Q'foyant consignment en Ini des qnalites saintes, 
son ombre et sa dcsixnee ne durerent pas lonytem/M.” 

Le second caractere est Equivalent du caractere fa 
“ embrasser > eafermer en soi Le sens de la phrase reste, 
cependant, peu clair ; il me semble maintenant qu’on peut 
en donner 1’explication suivante : “ (Yen) Houei eut en lui 
la belle forme du saint (c.-k-d. qu’il sut, mieux que tons 
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les autres disciples, se penetrer des enseignrements de 
Confucius) ; sa destinee, qui suivait celle de sop maitre 
comme 1’ombre suit le corps, ne fut pas longue.” Ainsi, 
apres avoir dit : Comment pourrions-nous ne pas nous 
lamenter de la perte d’un tel homme ? l’auteur ajoute : 
II mourut prematurement comme Yen Houei , celui des 
disciples de Confucius qui avait le mieux compris la 
doctrine de son maitre. 


§ 18. 

mm zh m $ mm 

“ Soit dans le monde souterrain , soit dans la voute 
azuree, — il pourrait donner la main d Yen {Houei) et 
d Tchang (K’an).” 

J’ai suppose que le personnage appele Tchang etait 
Tchang K ( an qui, vivait au premier siecle de notre ere ; 
peut-etre, cependant, Tchang K ( an est-il trop eloigne de 
Yen Houei dans le temps pour etre ainsi associe avec lui. 
Je proposerais done d’identifier Tchang avec le disciple de 
Confucius qui* figure sous ce nom dans le Louen yu (xix, 
15 et 1G); ce Tchang n’est autre que Touan-souen Che 
fOa M 05 > dont l’appellation etait Tseu-tchang 5J| . 
Yen Houei mourut a 32 ans ; Tseu-tchang etait un des 
plus jeunes disciples de Confucius ; il est done assez naturel 
qu’on evoque leur souvenir a propos de Ts'ouan Pao-tseu 
mort a vingt-trois ans. 

La traduction de M. Farjenel est ici tout a fait extra- 
ordinaire : “ Dans les mysterieux enfers, sous la voAte 
azuree, tu tiens en main la feuille de Yen” ^ ^ ne 
signifie pas “ tenir en main ” ; cette expression a le sens 
de “tenir par la main quelqu’un”; f| ne saurait etre 
Tequi valent de m 3E 5 enfin l’explication que M. Farjenel 
donne ici du mot 5JI rappelle celle qu’il a deja proposee de 
ce meme mot lorsque, traduisant un sceau sur lequel il y 
avait les mots '© 51 40 M & 'B % > ^ y decouvrit 

ce sens memorable: “(Cette) feuille d^galisation des 
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richesses egt nette et semblable aux compositions sur 
pierre et. metal en magasin.” 1 C’est cette traduction au 
nom de laquclle M. Farjenel condamna celle que j’avais 
proposee : “ Sceau do la collection epigraphique de Tchang 
T&ing-jou, originaire de Fou-fting ; ” Fou-ping est une 
sons^-prefecture de la province de Chan-si 

§ 19. 

“ L’homme parfait n’a pax de caracteristiques indi- 
niduelles ; — il est comme ( les, poisson * ) qui dans le grand 
fleuvc et dans le lac n’ont aucun souci les uns des autres.” 

Le mot jjg traduit, dans le Bouddhisme, le terme samjnd, 
<jui designe la conscience personnelle s’affirmant, d’une 
part, dans le moi, et, d’autrc part, dans les denominations 
<|ui s appliquent aux etres individuels. L’expression 
3 !$ lii £ designe la contemplation qui est obtenue 
lorsque I’esprit se degage de toutes les pensees par- 
ticulieres qui correspondent aux etres individuels du 
monde de la forme. L’idee (jue veut exprimer l’auteur 
de 1 inscription est celle-ci : le defunt n’est point mal- 
heuieux, car cet homme parfait avait affranchi son 
esprit de toutes les pensees particulieres et s’etait uni 
a la raison universelle oil aucune individuality ne subsiste ; 
d ne regrette done pas les autres hommes dont il a ete 
separe par la mort ; il est semblable a ces poissons dont 
parle Tehouang tseu (ch. Tien yun) qui n’ont aucun 
souci les uns des autres dans le grand fleuve ou dans le 
lac 40 #5 . M. Farjenel me reproche d’avoir 

mal compris ce texte de Tehouang tseu ; libre a lui de 
le traduire autrement ; pour moi, je me conforme au sens 
qm a 4te indique par Legge (SBE., vol. xxxix, p. 357): 

“ ™ tl ' e s P rm S s (supplying the pools) are dried up, the 
hshes huddle together on the dry land. Than that they 
should moisten one another there by their gasping, and 
1 Voyez 1 'Echo de Chine du 11 Novembre 1909. 
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keep one another wet by their milt, it would be better for 
them to forget one another in the rivers and lakes.” 

8 20 . 

* f i * a m m m 

II y a ici une allusion evidence au debut de Tode 
Ts'ing miao (Che king , Tcheou song , i, ode 1) : ffl 

m n ft- Legge ( Chinese Classics , vol. iv, p. 569) 
traduit : “ Ah ! solemn is the ancestral temple in its pure 
stillness. Reverent and harmonious were the distinguished 
assistants/’ J’ai traduit a mon tour le passage precite 
de notre inscription : “ Mais , dans la solennite infinie 
(du temple funeraire ), respectueux et harmonieux sont 
les aides distingues Quand M. Farjenel s’exclame 
d’indignation a propos de cette traduction, il montre simple- 
ment qu’il ne connait pas les classiques chinois. 

Je crois utile, en terminant, de reproduire integralement 
ma traduction de cette inscription en y apportant les 
quelques modifications qu’un nouvel examen du texte 
m’a suggerees: — 


TRADUCTION. 1 

Tombe du defunt Gouverneur Ts'ouan, qui eut les 

TITRES DE GENERAL AU PRESTIGE REDOUT ABLE ET 
DE GOUVERNEUR DE (LA COMMANDERIE DE) KlEN- 
NING, SOUS LA DYNAST1E TsiN. 

I/honorable defunt avait pour nom personnel Pao-tseu 
et pour appellation Pao-tseu 2 ; il etait originaire de (la 
sous-prefecture de) T e ong-lo (dans la commanderie de) 

1 Je ne crois pas necessaire de reproduire ie texte de l’inscription 
puisque les lecteurs du JRAS. peuvent le trouver dans Particle de 
M. Farjenel ; mais ils devront avoir soin, en s’y referant, de cornger au 
pr^alable les douze fautes depression que j’ai signages a la tin de a 

note de la p. 94. , _ 

2 L’appellation est identique au nom personnel. Cette particulante 

se retrouve dans quelques autres cas. Cf. p. 78, lignes 
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Kien-ning } Des sa jeunesse il fut doue de qualites 
precieuses et eminentes; quand il fut devenu grand, il 
m&intint une pratique haute et profonde. (Il avait un 
esprit) penetrant et vaste, (un caractere) integre et 
respeetueux: c’etaient la des manifestations provenant 
de la nature que lui avait donnee le Ciel. Avec une 
limpidite semblable a celle de la glace et avec une purete 
semblable a celle de lorchidee, sa sagesse renfermait en 
elle celle de plusieurs hommes , 2 sa conduite etait superieure. 
Eu egard a sa vertu sans melange, Barbares et Chinois 
reconnaissaient en lui la bante . 3 (La cigogne qui crie 
dans) le neuvieme etang chantait dans son pays natal 
honore d’un 110m 4 ; les paquets de rouleaux de soie 
s’accumulaient dans sa demeure . 5 Alors qu’il navait 
pas encore reping] e de tete, il attendait deja l’equipage 
officiel ; 0 a la cour et a la campagne on celebrait seseloges. 
Il fut successiveinent t chon-poio (greffier et comptable) 
de 1 arrondissement, tche-tchong (directeur de l’administra- 
tion) 9 i)Mia (adjoint); il fut recommande pour ses qualites 


La sous-prefeeture de T'ovg-lo fpj etait a l’ouest de la sous- 

prefecture actuelle de Nmi-ning {§ laquelle depend de la prefecture 
de K'lii-ttsUHj. 

'■ c f- P- 8 i> ''g' 103 !-10. » Cf. p. 82, lignes 10-22. 

C’est a dire que, bien qu'il fut restd dans son pays natal, sa 
renommee s etait rdpaudue, de merne que se propage au loin le cri de la 
cigogne au milieu des marais ; ef. p. 85, lignes 6-22. Le terme % 

(que je considere coniine l’equ.valent de g $>) me pa rait pouvoir 
sexpliquer par le fait qu’on donnuit un nom particulier aux endroits 
lllustrds par la presence de quelque homme eminent; c’est ainsi qu’un 
certain Yao St-ytm f B # , s etant fait remarquer par son devoue- 

ment a ses parents, on contera k sou district le nom de “ Pidtd fili-l? 
et respect envers les freres ainds” £ £ M 0 # H (Song che, 
ch. ceoclvi, p 7 r"). L’expression £ $|S donne done a entendre que 

n '° Uan P TT U aVmt M (0 " tout au moins mdritait 
d etre) honore d un nom particular h cause des vertus de ce personnage 

Les paquets de pieces de soie en rouleau etaient des cadeaux officials 
du gouvernement, et leur presence dans la maison d’un particulier 

l.gnes U 5 28 9W falte de lui en haut lieu - Cf. p. 86, 

' Cf. pp. 87-8. 
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remarquables; 1 il devint gouverneur de sa commanderie. 
II calma et entoura de soins la multitude du peuple; 
tous les etres furent a leur place naturelle. 2 A l’&ge de 
vingt-trois ans il eut une grave maladie et mourut dans 
Texercice de ses fonctions. 3 Il nest personne qui ne sen 
afflige; chaque hoinme (se lamente) comme cent. 4 demotion 
s’etant produite dans nos coeurs, nous avons compose en 
commun une epitaphe pour bien celebrer sa belle fin et pour 
la mettre eternellement en lumiere sans que jamais elle 
soit retranchee (de la memoire des hommes). Le texte 
en est ainsi con^u : — 

Les pics montagneux ay ant crache leur essence — et la 
vaste etendue de la mer ayant fait descendre son 6clat, 5 

Tres majestueux f ut l’honorable d6£ unt 6 ; — sa renommee 
imposante sonnait clair comme le jade. 

Des que, a lage de vingt ans, 7 il eut pris le bonnet viril, 
on loua sa bonte ; — on le celebra par des chants a la cour 
et a la campagne. 

** % Cette expression peut etre rapprochee des expressions 

m # m “proinu a cause de sa piete filiale et de son int4grit4”, 
m n ie “proinu a cause de sa rectitude de caractere”, ¥ ft it 
“ promu a cause de la sagesse dont il etait done ”, expressions que nous 
trouvons souvent dans les textes de l’epoque des Han . Si le titre de 
sieou-ts'ai est devenu plus tard un grade dans les examens litteraires, il 
n’avait point cette valeur a l’epoque des Han et des Tain ou les examens 
litteraires n’existaient pas. 

2 C’est une idee fondamentale de la philosophic chinoise que le bon 
gouvernement influe sur le cours de la nature ; il n’est done point sur- 
prenant que l’auteur de l’inscription attribue au defunt le merite d’avoir, 
par ses vertus, assure la prosperity de tous les etres dans le territoire 
dependant de sa juridiction. 

3 Cf. p. 89, lignes 12-36. 

4 Ou : chaque hoinme aurait voulu donner cent fois sa vie pour lui. 

Cf. p. 91, lignes 2-14. 5 Cf. pp. 91-2. 

6 L’expression ^ ^ se retrouve dans di verses inscriptions funeraires. 
Voyez par exemple l’inscription de Sseu-ma Ping pj H 0# (520 p. C. ; 
Kin che ts'ouei pien , ch. xxix, p. 1 v°), oil la partie versifiee commence 
par les mots ff ge $') . C’est la une simple appellation hononfique 
qui n’implique aucunement que le defunt eut reellement le titre de 
marquis. 

7 Cf. p. 87. 
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'Quand il etait encore obscur, on approuvait sa conduite 
harmonieuse 1 ; — quand il se trouvait encore dans les 
profondeurs, il repandait son parfum. 2 

La demeure qui a plusieurs fois huit pieds d elevation, — 
il en longea et en trouva le mur. s 

La bonne odeur (de sa renommee) se propageait avec 
]’imp6tuosite du vent; — leclat (de sa gloire) s’elevait aussi 
liaut que les images. 

Il etait semblable a l’oie sauvage s’avanyant pas a pas, 
dont les plumes servent d’ornement 4 ; — il bondissait comme 
le dragon ; il voltigeait comme le phenix. 

Deployant son essor jusqu’au-dela des vapeurs aeriennes, 
— il s’appretait a etre reju comme un bote par le souverain, 

A faire resonner les clochettes de son attelage a la porte 
violette/’ — et a la\er les cordons de son bonnet dans la 
ri vi ere T^muj-h nig 


1 II y a iei une reminiscence d’une phrase du Yi king dont le sens est 
<1 ailleurs modi fie ; la phrase du Yi king est la suivante (fil e hexagramme * 
Legge, SBK., vol. xvi, p. 200) : (ft «g ft * £ ^ ft £ 

‘ La grue cnant dans la solitude t and is que ses petits lui repondent.” 

* JGii tlm* Cette expression, elle aussi, est une reminiscence du 
Yi king (l** 1 hexagramme) : $ m & “ parfois bondissant dans 

les piofondeurs. Il s agit du dragon qui bondit dans les profondeurs, 
avant d avoir pris son vol dans le ciel ; on applique tout naturellement 
cette image k un homme eminent qui na pas encore manifesto publique- 
ment ses talents. 


8 Cette phrase domic u entendre que 2Vow in Pao-tmi comprit quelque 
peu la doctrine de Confucius. Cf. pp. 94-5. 

* Cf. Yi ting, 53° hexagramme (Legge, SBE., vol. xvi, p. 179) : 

® Sf Ho nj m @ “L’oie sauvage s’avance 

pas A, pas sur la terre feme ; ses plumes peuvent servir d’ornement.” 
Dans notre mscnptiou, cette citation du Y, Icing donne a entendre que 

e defunt progressed etqu’il etait pret a servir son souverain dans de 
liautes fonctions. 


Je crois maintenant (et c’est ici le seul cas ou M. Farjenelaitentrevu 
une lueur de verite) que $ gg des.gne le palais imperial ; mais alors il 
faut admettre que tout ce vers depend du mot jjf qu i se trouve dans le 
vers precedent: eneffet, Tuonan Pao-lsen s’appretait a aUer voir le 
souvewun, maw il n y alia pas effectivement, car il fut retenu dans son 

M am ° Ur 6 S0n 0 peu,,le ’ qui ae VOulut pas Ie Iai8ser partir. 

U Mencius, iv, a, 8 : “Il y avait un enfant qui chantait • quand 

eau de la riviere Ts'angJang est claire, elle me sert a laver les cordont 
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Mais les gens du peuple vinrent a lui ainsi que des fils 
(qui viennent a leur pere) ; — ils mirent des entraves, ils 
mirent un licou 1 a leur compatriote. 2 

L’entourant et le suivant, ils embrassaient les jambes de 
son cheval ; — comment auraient-ils pu le laisser partir ? 3 

Jouissant par heredite dune haute situation et de grandes 
capacites, — il demeura done dans son propre pays. 

Sa volonte s’appliqua a l’exact accord 4 ; — sa sagesse 
s’61eva jusqu’aux vetements jaunes. 5 


de mon chapeau ; quand l’eau de la riviere Ts'ang-lang est bourbeuse, 
elle me sert k laver mes pieds.” Ce passage peut etre expliqu6 de la 
maniere suivante : Confucius engage ses disciples a prendre modele sur 
l’enfant qui disait qu’il faisaib un emploi different de l’eau de la riviere 
Ts‘ang-lang, suivant que cette eau etait pure ou bourbeuse. De meine, 
le sage doit faire un usage different de l’epoque ou il vit suivant que 
cette epoque est vertueuse ou perverse : si le gouvernement est bon, il 
acceptera des fonctions officielles ; dans le cas contraire, il refusera de 
participer a la vie publique. L’auteur de notre inscription dit que 
Ts'ouan Pao-tsen se proposal t de laver les cordons de son bonnet dans la 
riviere T&'ang lang ; cela signifie qu’il etait pret a accepter les fonctions 
officielles qui lui auraient ete attributes par l’empereur. Voila comment 
on peut, a mon avis, justifier cette citation dans notre texte. 

1 II y a ici une allusion a un vers du Che Icing ( Siao ya , iv, ode 2, str. 1) : 

S§5 *£ \ “tether it by the foot, tie it by the collar” (Legge, 

C. C. , iv, p. 299). Cette ode du Che king compare a un poulain blanc un 
officier vertueux que les gensdu peuple voudraientretenir dans le service 
public. Ici, cette reminiscence du Che king s’explique fort bien puisqu’il 
est question des efforts que firent les compatriotes de Ts e ouau Pao-tsen 
pour l’empecher de les quitter et d’aller a la cour de l’empereur. 

2 I§) rlf d °ik ^ re Equivalent de |pj (cf. p. 102, n. 3, lignes 3-4). 


3 Cf. pp. 95-6. 

4 Le seul exemple que le P ( ei wen yun fou (s.v. fang hi) donne ^ 

l’expression fJB nous la montre dans la locution 5E IS ^ "" 

“L’exact accord de la torche de jade.” La torche de jade est une 
m^taphore qui signifie que les quatre saisons sont en harmonic ; voyez le 
dictionnaire Eul ya, 0 %\ 1^58- Ainsi l’expression 

if m design e ici l’exact accord qui existe entre les quatre saisons. 
Ce doit etre un sens analogue qu’elle a dans notre inscription : on loue 
le defuntde s’etre applique a maintenir l’exact accord qu; est la condition 
de tout© harmonie dans ce raonde. Je suis oblige d’admettre q«e, dan« 
ce passage, le mot est l’equivalent de ^ et quil a une valeur 
verbale de meme que le mot |f| qui est sym^trique par rapport a lui 
dans la phrase suivante. _ * .. vSt ements inttrieurs 
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I] aurait du conserver (une longevity aussi durable 
que) les montagnes du sud, 1 — qui ne diminuent ni ne 
s’effondrent. 

Mais, il ne jouii pas de longues annees de vie ; — (il 
mourut) au moment oil il commen^ait (a verser) son dernier 
panier de terre . 2 

Comment se fait-il que le (ciel) impitoyable — ait aneanti 
notre hointne droit et excellent ? 

(Il fut comme Yen) Houei qui avait en lui l’image du 
saint, mais dont la destinee, reflet (de celle de son maitre), 
ne dura pas longtemps . 3 

Pour tout etre qui n’est pas en metal ou en pierre, — c’est 
une regie constante qu’il y ait l’alternance de l’epanouisse- 
ment et du dessechement . 4 

Soit dans le monde souterrain, soit dans la voute azuree, 
— il donne la main a Yen et a Tchang . 5 

L’homme parfait n’a pas de pensees individuelles 6 ; — 

avoir voulu dire que 1c defunt fit progresser la bonne fortune ou la 
prosperity que symbolisent les vetements jaunes. 

1 Les montagnes du sud sont tou jours associees a l’idee de longevite. 
Une des suscriptions les plus frequentes sur les amulettes est celle-ci : 
*1 *n ^ m « it ft ill Que votre bonheur soit vaste comme 
la mer orientale ; que votre longevite soit durable comme les montagnes 
du sud.” C’est cette idee de longevite impliquee dans le nom meme 
des montagnes du sud qui exphque l’emploi du mot dans notre 
inscription ; on ne protege pas les montagnes du sud, ce qui serait 
absurde ; on conserve une longe\ ite aussi durable que les montagnes 
du sud. 

9 C’est a dire, au moment ou ilallait atteindreau but de tous ses efforts. 
Cf. p. 97, lignes 1 et suiv. 

3 La traduction de ce passage reste hypothetique. Cf. pp. 98-9. 

4 C’est la une des idees les plus frequemment exprimees dans la 
literature chinoise ; voyez notamment les “ Avertissement 3 de l’insti- 
tutrice du palais ” par Tchang Houa (dans T k oung pao, 1909, pp. 80-1). 

5 II est vraisemblable qu’il s’agit ici de Yen Houei g|j 0 et de 
T&eu-tchavg ^ jj^| ; cf. p. 99, lignes 8-19. Le nom de Tchang doit 
avoir 6te sagged a Tauteur de Inscription par la necessity de trouver 
une rime en ang. 

6 ^expression 4S $ est d’origine bouddhique ; elle designe l’identi- 
fi cation de 1 etre avec la pen see universelle ou il n’y a plus aucune 
caracteristique individuelle. Cf. p. 100, lignes 6-13. 
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il est comme (les poissons) qui dans le grand fleuve et 
dans le lac n’ont aucun souci les uns des autres . 1 

Mais, dans la solennite infinie (du temple funeraire), — 
respectueux et harmonieux sont les hdtes distingues . 2 

Parceque, constamment, nous fumes accoutumes (a vivre 
avec le defunt), — nous eprouvons de Temotion, nous avons 
de Taffliction. 

Quoique Lin-tsong soit mort, — sa belle renommee est 
restee manifeste dune maniere prolongee 3 ; 

C’est pourquoi nous avons grave cet eloge funebre, — 
pour conserver (le souvenir d’un homme comparable a 
celui que celebre l’ode) Kan-t'ang . 4 


1 Cf. Tchouang tseu , ch. Ta tsong che (Legge, SBE., vol. xxxix, 
p. 242) ; voyez plus haut, p. 100, lignes 13 et suiv. Dans notre inscription 
le sens me parait etre le suivant : le defunt, qui est parvenu a la 
perfection, s’est affranchi de toutes les pensees se rapportant a des etres 
individuels et s’est uni a la raison supreme ; dans cet oc&inde la sagesse, 
il est semblable, aux poissons dont parle Tchouang tseu, et il n’a plus 
cure des autres hommes ; mais, com me on l’exprimera dans les phrases 
suivantes, il n’en va pas de meme pour les anus du defunt qui sont 
penetres de tristesse. 

2 Cf. Che king, Tcheon song, ode 1 du bvre i ; voyez plus haut, p. 101, 
lignes 1-6. L’allusion a ce passage du Che king introduit les amis qui 
viennent rendre hommage au defunt. 

3 Lin-tsong est l’appellation de Kouo T'ai jpJJ , excellent 

lettre qui vecut de 127 a 169 p. C. ; cf. Giles, Biog. Diet., N° 1073. 
Pourquoi le noir^ de Kouo T l ai intervient-il ici ? On peut 1 expliquer de 
la fa 5 on suivante : apres la mort de Kouo T‘ai, on fit en son honneur une 
inscription funeraire grace a laquelle son nom est reste celebre jusqu a 
l’epoque, cependant assez eloignee de lui, ou mourut Ts ( ouan Pao-tseu ; 
l’exemple de Kouo T‘ai prouve done l’utilite des inscriptions funeraires, 
et c’est le souvenir de la stele erigee en son honneur qui a encourage les 
amis de Ts'ouan Pao-tseu a faire a leur tour une inscription. Cette 
mention de Lin-tsong est interessante parce qu’elle prouve que la stele 
de Kouo T'ai etait, au commencement du cinquieme siecle de notre ere, 
un monument bien connu. Cette stele existe encore aujourd hui , je 
l’ai vue dans le Wen miao de Tsi-ning tcheon ( Chan-tong ) ; elle presente, 
au revers, des sculptures que j’ai reproduites dans Falbum de ma , Mission 
arcMologique dans la Chine septentrionale , pi. xcvii, N° 1B2. De texte ae 
l’inscription se trouve dans le Leang Han kin che ki (ch. xvn, P- ° r ) 
et dans le Kin che ts'oueipien (ch. xii, p. 7 v°). m t . 

* Le Kan-t'ang etait un sorbier au pied duquel dit Sseu-m* t Tj . 
(trad, fr., t. iv, pp. 134-5), le due de Chao jugeait les proces etd6cid«fc 
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Helas ! que cela est triste ! 

Erige on la quatrieme annee ta-heng (405), le rang, 
de Tannee etant yi-sscu , dans la premiere decade du 
quatrieme inois. 

des affaires de gouvernement ; l’ode 5 du Chao-nan rappelle le respect 
que le peuple avait voue a cet arbre et fait ainsi l’eloge du due de Chao. 


[The Council, while gladly giving M. Chavannes an opportunity of 
replying to M. Farjenel, are unable to afford further space for the 
discussion of this matter. — Ed.] 
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ARYABHATA’S SYSTEM OF EXPRESSING NUMBERS 

By J. F. FLEET, I.C.S. (Retd.), Ph.D., C.I.E. 

SEVERAL systems of expressing numbers, used in India, 
^ have been explained by Professor Bidder in §§ 33 to 35 
of his work on Indian palaeography. 1 There is a system, 
a highly interesting one, which was not noticed by him, 
because it has not been found used in inscriptions or 
in the pagination of literary works ; namely, that of the 
astronomer Aryabhata. It has been mentioned briefly 
by various other writers. And it was considered in some 
detail by Mr. C. M. Whish in 1820, 2 and at more length 
by M. Leon Rodet in 1880. 3 Those two treatments of it, 
however, scarcely suffice to do justice to it ; particularly 
from lacking any table to make its details clear. 4 And 
it deserves a full exposition, because it is of special 
interest in connection with two topics which have 
been reopened lately by Mr. G. R. Kaye; r> namely, the 

1 Grundriss der Indo-Arischen Philologie und Altertumskunde, vol. 1, 
part 11 : English version in the Indian Antiquary , \ol. 33 (1904), 
appendix. 

2 In the course ot his article “ On the Alphabetical Notation of the 
Hindus ” published in the Transactions of the Literary Society of Madras, ’ 
part 1 (1827), p. 54 ff. 

3 In his article “La Notation Numerique inventee par Aryabhata 5 ’ 
published in the Journal Asiatique , series 7, vol. 16 (1880, part 2), 
p. 440 ff. 

4 A translation of Mr. Whish’s article was given in the Journal 
Asiatique , 1835, 2. 116 ff., and was accompanied by a large “paradigme 
synoptique which, however, only shows the 297 combinations with 
single letters and the values of them from one to a trillion (British) : it 
does not illustrate the principles of the system. 

® See his articles “ Notes on Indian Mathematics : Arithmetical 
Notation 55 in JASB, 1907. 475 ff, and “The Use of the Abacus in 
Ancient India”, id., 1908. 293 ff. He has noticed this system of 
expressing numbers in id., 1908. 117-8, in the course of a third article, 
“Notes on Indian Mathematics: No. 2: Aryabhata”: but he, again, 
has not given a table. 
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early use of the abacus in India, and the development 
of the decimal notation, that is, of the system of the 
nine significant digits 1 to 9, with the zero, cipher, or 
naught, used with place-value so that any particular sign 
denotes units, tens, thousands, etc., or the absence of them, 
according to its position as written in a row of figures. 
I propose, therefore, to consider it exhaustively here, but 
without venturing at present to offer any opinion on the 
two topics which Mr. Kaye has reopened : I only seek 
to exhibit fully, with a few introductory remarks about 
Aryabhata himself, a system of numeration which must 
certainly be regarded as an important factor in con- 
sidering them. 


Aryabhata belonged to a school of astronomers which 
had its home at Kusumapura, i.e. Pataliputra, the modern 
Patna in Behar. He himself tells us that : he says : 1 — - 

Brahma- Ku-Sa6i-Budha-Bhrigu-Ravi- 
Kuja-Guru-Kona-bliaganan = namaskritya I 
Aryabhatas = tv r ilia nigadati 

Kusumapure = bhyarchitaiii jnanam II 

“ Having done worship to Brahman, the Earth, the 
Moon, Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
and the stars, 2 Aryabhata declares here (in this work) the 
science which is reverenced at Kusumapura.” 

- ^ is verse llas keen often cited as telling us that 
Aryabhata was born at Kusumapura. But he does not 
say that anywhere : and it does not necessarily follow. 
V\hat he does give us is the more important detail, the 
school to which he belonged. And, though he has not 
named any predecessors, this verse tells us, I think, that 

1 Ganitapada, verse 1. 

2 More technically, “the troup of the nalcshatras 
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he did not claim complete originality: he expounded 
an astronomical system which was already established 
at Patna. Whether his work was preceded by any 
similar scientific Hindu production, either in the same 
school or in any other, is another question. 


Aryabhata was born in a.d. 476. There is no question 
of this being only a point of general acceptance : nor does 
any element of doubt attach to it. He has marked the 
date of his birth by the following statement : 1 2 — 

Shaslity-abdanaiii shashtir = 

yada vyatitas = trayas=cha yugapadah I 
try-adhika vimsatir = abdas = 

tad = eha mama janinano=tItah II 

“ When there elapsed a sixty of sixty years and three 
Yugapadas, then in this present ( cycle of the ages) 2 there 
expired twenty-three years since my birth.” 

Here, the expression “ a sixty of sixty years ” gives us 
3600 years, and means of course that number of solar 
years. It does not (we may observe) contain any allusion 
to the sixty -years cycle of Jupiter : because sixty of the 
true astronomical years of that planet do not amount to 
sixty solar years, 3 and the conventional treatment of the 
cycle, by which the years are taken as coinciding with 
either the solar or the lunar year according to the 
prevailing calendar, did not come into existence till 

1 Kalakriyapada, verse 10. 

2 The commentator explains iha by rartamune - shtdrim&e chaturyuge , to 
which there seems no objection : for iha in the sense of s now, at present , 
see the St. Petersburg Dictionary. If, however, because only Vedic 
references are given, we prefer to say “ here (at this place) , it will not 
affect the bearing of the verse. 

8 Moreover, it is questionable whether this cycle was in use in 
Aryabhata’s time : at any rate, he has not mentioned it ; he has given 
only the twelve-years cycle. 
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about three centuries after the time of Aryabhata. The 
expression means sixty times the planetary period of 
sixty solar years, mentioned by Aryabhata two verses 
farther on, 1 the idea of which is that, while the nearer 
planet seems to travel more quickly than the next distant 
one because its orbit is smaller, all the planets really move 
at one and the same speed, and each of them covers in 
sixty solar years a distance equal to the circumference 
of the circle of the nalcsliatras, the stars and groups of 
stars which form the so-called lunar mansions or signs 
of the lunar zodiac. 

The term Yugapada, ‘ a quarter Yuga means one-fourth 
of Aryabhata’s exeligmos, his Yuga or ealculative period 
of 4,320,000 solar years, 2 which was arranged by him in 
four equal parts each of 1,080,000 years. Three-quarters 
of the total period had elapsed, and 3600 years of the 
fourth Yugapada. The fourth Yugapada is the period, 
beginning at sunrise on Friday, 18 February, B.c. 3102 (or, 
according to another school, at the preceding midnight), 
which subsequently became identified, with a reduction 
of its length to 432,000 years, with the Kali age. And 
thus, though Aryabhata does not either here or elsewhere 
mention that age by name, he tells us practically that 
he was 23 years old at the end of the Kaliyuga year 
3600; that is, on 19 March, a.d. 499. It follows that 
he was bora in a.d. 475 or 476 : we may say, in A.D. 476. 

Me ha\ e often been told that this statement shows, 
further, that Aryabhata was writing at that same time, 
when he was just 23 years old. And that explanation 


1 Kalakriyupada, verse 12. 

J one «• »», m 
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is in fact given by the commentator, Paramadisvara. 
Aryabhata, however, has not actually said that : and his 
wt>rds are at least not explicit like, e.g., those of 
Brahmagupta : 1 — “ The Brahma - Sphuta - Siddhanta has 
been composed by Brahmagupta, thirty years old, when 
there have elapsed 550 years of the Saka kings.” And 
Paramadisvara quotes another commentary to the effect 
that the statement marks a point of time for which the 
mean places, apexes, and nodes of the planets, as worked 
out by simple rule of three from the elements used by 
Aryabhata, were correct, while for subsequent times 
corrections established by traditional teaching were to 
be applied. This latter explanation is perhaps quite as 
good as the other. However, the age of Aryabhata when 
he wrote is not of any special importance for our present 
purposes : we only want to know his period and school. 


Aryabhata belonged to the school of astronomy at 
Pataliputra, Patna, and wrote in or soon after A.D. 499. 
An d from sqme remarks made by two not much later 
writers we gather that he wrote, or was credited with, 
two astronomical works, which did not altogether agree 
with each other. 2 Only one of them, however, has 
become known to us. It is the work which has 
been edited by Professor Kern, in 1874, under the 
title of the Aryabhatiya, with the commentary, named 
Bhatadipika, of Paramadisvara. 3 It consists of three 


1 Brahma-Sphuta-Siddhanta, ed. Sudhakara Dvivedi, p. 407, verses 7, 8. 

2 Thus, Varahamihira (died a.d. 587) says in liis Panchasiddhantika, 
15. 20, that Aryabhata taught in one place that the day begins at 
midnight, and in another place that it begins at sunrise: but only the 
latter doctrine is found in the Aryabhatiya. Again, Brahmagupta 
(wrote a.d. 628) says in his Siddhanta, ed. cit., p. 148, verse o, a 
Aryabhata laid down in one place a number of civil days in is ex 
which exceeded by three hundred the number taught by him elsewhe . 
but no such two statements are found in the Aryabhatiya. 

2 Or, as the name occurs thus only in verse, should we rather say 
“ ParamSsvara ” ? : especially since the colophons style the comment y 
“ Paramgsvarika Bhatadipika ”. 


JB>s. 1911 . 
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principal chapters, entitled Ganitapada, Kalakriy&pada, 
and Gojapada, containing respectively 33, 25, and 50 
verses in the Arya metre. From its total number ^of 
verses, it was sometimes known as the Aryaslitasata, 
“the 108 Aryas”, by which name it is mentioned by 
■ Brahmagupta. 1 And it is now sometimes spoken of as 
the First Arya-Siddhanta and the Lagliu or Smaller 
Arya-Siddhanta, by way of distinguishing it from a later 
and larger work generally mentioned as the Second 
Arya-Siddhanta. The name given to it by Aryabhata 
himself, however, is Arypbhatiya ; in its final verse. 2 
And ParamadLsvara has classed it, not as a Siddhanta, 
but as a Tantra. 3 

The three chapters of the work, named above, are 
preceded by a preliminary section, consisting of ten verses 
in the Giti metre, which states the revolutions of the sun, 
the moon, and the planets, and the other leading elements 
which were used by Aryabhata. This section is named 
the Dasagltikasutra, from the number and metre of its 
verses, in an Arya verse, extolling the merit of mastering 
the ten Giti verses, which stands after verse 10. 

lhe Dasagltikasutra, again, is preceded by two intro- 
ductory verses. The first of them, in the Arya metre, 
runs thus : — 


Pranipaty = aikam - anekam 

_ ®" aiil satyam devatarh param brahma I 
Aryabhatas = trim gadati 
ganitam kalakriyam golam || 

“ Having prostrated himself before Brahman, one (in 

1 Op. cifc., p. 149, verse 8. 

sad -vat W <Hhe ar fIreW l ' y ^ ha -In “ P“ rva * Svayambhuvam sadS 

“ d ” - “ “ 5—, szzzs 

See his remarks under that verse and undo* -j 

end the Hurt of his iuHod.eH,, „„ „ ££££%*• ‘ ' 
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himself \ but) many (in his manifestations ), the true deity, 
the supreme divine principle, Aryabhata relates three 
things ; Ganita (the science of calculation), Kalakriya (the 
fixing of time), (and) Gola (the sphere)/’ 

From this statement it might certainly be argued that 
the Dasagitikasutra was not a composition of Aryabhata . 
himself. It has, however, passed as his work from at 
any rate the time of Brahmagupta (a.d. 628), who assigns 
to him both it and the Aryashta4ata. 1 

There then follows what the commentator terms a 
Paribhasha, an explanatory rule, given in a verse in the 
Giti metre, which teaches the system of numeral expression 
which is> used in the Dasagitikasutra, though not in the 
principal chapters of the Aryabhatlya. It runs thus : — 

Varg-aksharani varge = 

varge= varg-aksharani kat rimau yah I 
kha-dvinavake svara nava 

vargezvarge nav-antya-varge va I) 

“ The classed letters (are used) in (any space which is) 
a square, (and) the letters which are not classed in (any 
space which is) not a square, from k onwards : ha + ma 
(gives) ya : the nine vowels (are used) in the two nines 
of spaces square (and) not square, or in % the square 
immediately following the nine.” 


Such is, the rule for the system of expressing numbers 
which we are considering. But it leaves, as regards the 
application of it, several details to be supplied by the 
commentary, partly under this same verse, partly under 
the Dasagitikasutra, verses 1 and 3. 

We may take first the term kha-dvinavaka, ' the two 

' 1 See, e.g., the verse referred to in note 1 on p. 114 above. 
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nines of spaces \ l This has the same meaning with what 
other writers term ashtaclaSa padoini, 1 the eighteen 
positions and ashtadaSa sthandni, ‘ the eighteen places 
of numbers. The idea is this. There are eighteen units 
of reckoning, consisting of 1 and successive multiples by 
10 up to 10 17 , which gives us, as the eighteenth unit, 
one-tenth of the cube of a million (i.e., of the British 
trillion), or, more in accordance with the Hindu principle, 
one-tenth of the square of a thousand millions. These 
eighteen units of reckoning belong, in the same order, 
to “the eighteen places”. , And after the general terms 
eka, ‘one’, da&m, ‘ten’, said, 'hundred’, and sahasra, 
‘ thousand ’, each of them has a special conventional 
name, which (even apart from the use of synonyms) is 
not always the same in the various lists. Aryabhata 
has given the names of the numbers only as far as 
the tenth; apparently because none of the really practical 
and fundamental elements, which it was absolutely 
necessary to state in the Da sagltikas utra, runs Jbeyond 
ten places of figures: 2 they are found in the Ganita- 
pada, verse 2, where, after the word vr indam, he has 
said : Sthanat=sthfinaiii dasigunam syat : <c from place to 
place each is a multiple by ten.” I give his names in the 
table on p. 119 below, the last column : and, following 

1 It seems more conformable to general ideas to use in the sequel the 
term ‘ place 5 rather than « space ' : and Aryabhata himself in some words 
quoted farther on above has substituted dhfnia for the hha which is used 
here. But the proper literal translation of hha in this verse seems to be 
‘ ®P ace ’ : thc wonl ls usetl 111 that sense in the Kalakriyapada, verse 15, 
w'here the earth is described as hha-madhya-sthl, “ situated in the middle 
of space ; and in the Dasagitikasutra, verse 4, which, with a view to 
deducing the orbits and distances of the planets and the vaUiatras , 
teaches the measure of the circumference of hha in the sense of space, the 
visible universe, figured (according to the commentary) as the central 
section of the brahmanda or cosmic egg. 

* Th e highest such number is that of the rotations of the earth on its 
ax,s in his exMpnos ; namely, 1.582,2.17,500 (verse 1). Verse 4 teaches 
the number of yojanas in the circumference of space, which runs to 
fourteen places : but it does not state the number ; it only shows how it 
is to be arrived at. 
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the commentary, I supply the other eight names from 
Bhaskaracharya’s Lilavatl: 1 in the first ten places the 
only differences are that Bhaskaracharya gives the 
familiar laksha instead of niyuta , No. 6, and abja in 
the place of vrinda , No. 10 . 

The eighteen places are divided into nine pairs ; each 
pair containing a place for the indicating unit 1 of, 
alternately, the number which is a square ( varga ) and 
the number which is not a square (avarga). In my 
table I mark the places by alternate squares and circles. 
The square places are those of 1 = l 2 ; 100 = 10 2 ; 10,000 
= 100 2 ; 1,000,000 = 1000 2 ; and so on: the not-square 
places are those of 10, 1000, 100,000, and so on, which 
numbers are not squares of integers. In other words, the 
square places are those of the units, hundreds, tens of 
thousands, etc. ; and the not-square places are those of 
the tens, thousands, hundreds of thousands, etc. And 
in other terms, again, the commentary explains varga - 
sthana by dja-sthdna, ‘ odd place’, and avarga-sthana 
by yugma-stliana, ‘ even place \ 

Each of the nine vowels a to an is used in two places ; 
a square place and the not-square place which comes next 
to it. Thus the nine vowels govern the eighteen places in 
nine pairs. 

Of the consonants, etc., the varga-aksharani or ' classed 
letters’, the five groups of gutturals, palatals, linguals, 


1 Lilavatl, ed. Sudhakara Dviyedi, p. 2 : a precisely similar list, except 
in substituting the synonymous mahdmbuja for mahapadma, No. 13, and 
vdrdhi for jaladhi, No. 15, is given by Hemachandra in his Abhidhana- 
chintamani, verses 873, 874. I should have preferred to use some older 
list, giving all the eighteen names and at the same time agreeing exac } 

with Aryabhata in respect of the first ten : but I have not been a y e o 


find any such. , 

As regards the time to which this scheme of numbers, or is em y » 
can be traced back, it may be observed that the Satapatha-Brahmana, 
9. 1. 2. 16, 17, mentions two high quantities called by it . arm ; and 
par&rdha : but they are not necessarily the antya and parardha of th 
list given above. 
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dentals, and labials, from /,; to m, are used in only the 
Varga or square places, the odd places. The avarga- 
akshardn i, ‘the letters which are not so classed’, that 
is, the semivowels, the sibilants, and the sonant aspirate, 
are used in only the amrga or not-square places, the 
etfen places. 

To the consonants from /*■ to m there belong the powers 
1, 2, 3, etc., up to 25, in the order in which they stand 
in the alphabet. But neither have the consonants, etc., 
nor have the vowels, any numerical value in themselves : 
it is only by the combination of them into syllables that 
values are arrived at. In the syllable, the vowel marks 
the place to which the consonant, etc., is to be referred ; 
and the consonant, etc., marks the number of times by 
which the number belonging to that place is to be 
multiplied. Thus, neither can k nor can a be used to 
denote 1 : this number is expressed by the syllable ka, 
meaning 1x1: similarly, gi means 100 x 3, and denotes 
300; and itu means 10,000 x 5, and denotes 50,000. 

After m a different order sets in. The text tells us that 
ya is equal to iia (5) + nm (25) : that is, it denotes 30. 
For the lest, it leaves us to learn from the commentary 
that ra denotes 40, la denotes 50, and so on up to ha 
which denotes 100. Here, again, it is only the syllables 
ya, ra , la, etc., which have these values : the powers which 
belong to y, 9 , /, etc., are really 3, 4, 5, and so on, up to 10 ; 
and ya means 30 only because the vowel a refers the y to 
the first not-square place, to which the number 10 belongs, 
an the y multiplies the 1 0 by 3. In the same way, ri 
means 1 000 x 4, and denotes 4000 ; In means 100,000 x 5 
and denotes 500,000 ; and so on. 

The vowel attached to a conjunct consonant belongs to 
aH the members of the combination. Thus, khri is to be 
analysed, not into kha and ri, but into Jchi = 200 and 

0 , and chyu is to be analysed into chu = 60 00$ 
and yu = 300,000. ’ 
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A. — Powers of the consonants, etc. 


1 

kh 

2 

g 

3 

gh 

4 

n 

5,1 

6 

chh 

7 

j 

8 

jb 

9 

n 

10 

11 

th 

12 

d 

13 

dh 

14 

n 

15! 

16 

th 

17 

d 

18 

dh 

19 

n 

20 ! 

21 

ph 

22 

b 

23 

bh 

24 

m 

25 i 


r 

4 

1 

5 

V 

6 

sh 

8 

s 

9 

h 

10 


B. — The vowels, the places, and the names of the numbers. 


au 

6 

ai 

e 

ii 

ri 

u 


i 


EL 

Names of the 
numbers. 

0 

□ 

O 

□ 

° 

□ 

o 

□ 

o 

□ 

0 

□ 

0 

□ 

o 

□ 

0 

□ 


















1 

eka 

















1 

0 

dasan 
















1 

0 

0 

6ata 















1, 

0 

0 

0 

sahasra 














1 

o, 

0 

0 

0 

ayuta 













1 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

0 

niyuta 












1, 

0 

0 

o, 

0 

0 

0 

prayuta 











1 

o, 

0 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

0 

koti 










1 

0 

o, 

0 

0 

0,1 

0 

0 

0 

arbuda 









1. 

0 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

o, 

0 

0 

0 

vrinda 








1 

o, 

0 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

0 

kharva 

i 






1 

0 

o, 

0 

0 

o, 

0 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

0 

nikharva 






1, 

0 

0 

o, 

0 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

0 

mahapadma 





1 

o; 

0 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

0 

6anku 




1 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

o, 

0 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

0 

jaladhi 



i. 

0 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

o, 

0 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

! 0 

aiitya 


1 

o, 

0 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

0 

madhya 

1 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

0, 1 0 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

0 

parardha 


C.— Examples. 


; Sun 

khyu-ghri 

kbu 

ghri 

o 

□ 

O 

□ 

O 

□ 

O 

□ 


4 

3 

2 






4, 

3 

2 

a 

D 

0 

0 

> Jupiter 

khri-ehyu-bha 

i 

khi 

ri 

chu 

lc>ha 



3 

6 

4 

2 


i 

24 

i 



3 

6 

“ 

4, 

2 

2 

4 
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Length of vowel makes no difference. Thus, 1 is either 
ka or lea/, 200 is lehi or Mil ; 30,000 is gu or gw\ and 
so on. 1 

The concluding words nav-dntya-varge vti, “ or in the 
square immediately following the nine , that is, “ in the 
tenth square place”, 2 are enigmatical. They seem to 
indicate a nineteenth place (the number belonging to 
which, the British trillion, would be the square of the 
vrinda , No. 10) and nothing after it. And AlberunI tells 
us that some of the Hindus maintained the existence of 
a nineteenth number, named Bhuri, which they regarded 
as the limit of reckoning. 3 But, as AlberunI himself 
indicated, the places and numbers are in fact unlimited. 
And the commentator explains the clause as meaning that, 
if any numbers, square or not square, are wanted beyond 
that belonging to the eighteenth place, they may be 
expressed by using the vowels again with the help of any 
such device as the attachment of an anusvara : “ but 
(he adds) the usage of the Sastras does not go beyond 
eighteen places.” AlberunI does not disclose a knowledge 
of this particular system : but his statement seems to be 
ultimately based on the fact that the number for which 
lie has brought forward the term Bhuri (I do not find the 
word in this sense in dictionaries) is the highest unit of 
reckoning which can be expressed in this system without 
some such aid as that suggested by the commentator. 
The highest such unit falling absolutely within the 
eighteen places is the 'pardrdha , expressed by nau : but 
there is the combination han, in which the h multiplies 

As a matter of fact, however, we find that the only long vowel 
actually used in the Daaagitika&utra is a ; ten times, in verses 3, 5, 7, 9, 10. 
Combinations of two consonants, etc., are frequent : but the only com- 
binations of three letters are hlya in verse 7, and chsga, as a various 
reading in verse 10. 

2 Compare ashtam - duty a, ‘the ninth; immediately following the 
eighth ’ : see the St. Petersburg Dictionary, under antya. The com- 
mentary explains antya by urdhva-gata, ‘ gone above, higher ’. 

3 Trans. Sachau, vol. 1, p. 17 5, 
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the parardha by ten : 1 this is to be actually inscribed in 
the eighteenth place ; 2 but, when it (or any numbed 
including it) is read off for use elsewhere, it runs to 
nineteen places. 


I give on p. 119 above the tabulated arrangement which 
seems necessary for practically understanding this system 
of numeration and applying its details : the divisions 
A. and B. show the system itself ; and in C. I give two 
simple instances to illustrate it, from verse 1 of the 
Da^agitikasutra ; the revolutions of the Sun and of Jupiter 
in the exeligmos of 4,320,000 years. It may be said that, 
in doing this, I am presenting a form of abacus, and am 
attributing to Aryabhata the use of the abacus, if not also 
of the cipher, without further inquiry. I do not seek to 
prejudge by this or any other means the settlement of the 
questions reopened by Mr. Kaye. But I think that we 
must always bear in mind a point which has been stated 
in plain terms by Dr. Gow, in his History of Greek 
Mathematics; § 27 “ The cipher is yet to be invented 

before the abacus can be discarded.” And it s.eems to me 
that, even alongside of the use of the cipher, this system 
postulates the use of a board divided and lettered in some 
such manner as in my divisions A. and B, with, in its 
lower part, a table ruled, but otherwise left blank, for 
resolving the details of any particular statement: some 
such means seems absolutely necessary to enable anyone 
to disentangle, interpret into their numerical values, and 
add them up so as to get the total which is wanted for 
any particular operation to be worked out on a separate 
blank board or sheet of birch-bark, palm-leaf, etc., the 
'Components of (for instance) the expression which gives 


1 Or, by the means suggested by the commentator, the num er 

arrived at might be expressed by ham. . 

2 Is it possible that the va at the end of the verse is a t- P 

for hau t In that case we might translate hau (stands ) » the squaw 
at the end of the nine {pairs of spaces)” 
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the number of the rotations of the earth on its axis, 
JLe. the number of sidereal days, in the exehgmos \ namely, 
niiiburdikh shr i = 1,582, 237, 500. 1 In the division B, 
however, I have entered the ciphers, and pointed them, 
only with a view to help us to read the numbers ofi easily 
in our modern terms : the question remains open, whether 
Aryabhata, or anyone else of his period, would have filled 
in those parts of the table either with the cipher, or with 
the dot which is found used for it in the Bakshali 
manuscript, 2 or with any other precursor of it : or whether 
he would have left them blank, as J have done in the 
division C. above the totals, contenting himself with the 
slanting row of ones marking the beginning-point of each 
successive number. 

A few miscellaneous comments which suggest themselves 
are as follows : — 

The system is a decidedly ingenious one, and evinces 
considerable thought in the devising of it. It was plainly 
elaborated with a view to being used in verse. If the 
vowels had been applied so that the short a, i , to li 
should mark square or odd places, and the long a, 
to ll should mark not-square or even places, and if the 
consonants, etc., had been made all applicable to both 
the odd and the even places, the result would have been 
much difficulty in framing syllables to suit a metrical 
composition ; especially in respect of the (in that case) 
inevitable frequent use of long vowels. It is plainly 
with a view to avoiding such difficulties that the devices 
were adopted (!) of ignoring the quantity of vowels; 
(2) of confining the consonants proper to the odd places; 
and (3) of assigning special powers to the semivowels, 
sibilants, and h, and using them in only the even places. 

1 Dasagitikasutra, verse 1. In the third syllable the published text 
has shu, by a misprint for bu : the mistake is shown by examination of 
details, as well as by the commentary. 

2 See Ind. Ant vol. 17, pp. 36-8. 
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The rules of euphony are disregarded: and we have 
such combinations as khsh, verse 1 ; chhn , verse 3 ; hd, 
verse 7 ; and Sgh and sjh, verse 10 ; also, in the latter 
verse, chsg in a various reading. This feature has to 
be borne in mind in estimating the difficulties, in one 
direction, of retaining the verses in the memory, and 
in another, of realizing the values of the formulae without 
the help of a ruled table for resolving them. Another 
difficulty in the latter direction lies in the point 
that a framer of numerical expressions in this system 
was not bound by a certain rule, applying rigorously 
and for a good reason to two other artificial systems of 
numeration, regarding the order and direction in which 
the components of numbers were to be stated. 1 

There are no good grounds for thinking that there was 
any desire to aim at esoteric mystery. The object of the 
system was conciseness, which was certainly achieved : its 
formulae are far more compact than any expressions that 
could be framed in any other terms. And some of them, 
such as khgughri, lchrichyubha , and buphinacha, for the 
revolutions of the Sun, Jupiter, and the nodes of the Moon, 
are free from the objection due to disregard of euphony, 
and are not difficult to retain in the memory. But the 
case is different with others ; especially the longer ones. 
And what are we to say about such a verse as this one, 
No. 10, which gives the table of sines ? : — 

Makhi bhakhi phakhi dhaki nakhi nakhi 
nakhi hasjha skaki 2 kishga sghaki kighva I 
ghlaki kigra hakya dhaha sta 3 

sga £jha hva lka pta pha chha kal-ardhajyah II 


1 The rule in question is : — Ankanam vamat<5 gatih. More may b 

said about it on some other occasion. T 

2 The svaki of the published text and commentary is ei ei 

“'“Th^tre if ‘faulty here: it is set right 1 by. the ™™us reding of 
another commentary ; dhaha hach.sga instead o a 
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Viewing the matter all round, we are not much surprised 
that this # system failed to meet with general approval, 
so that it did not survive : even Lalla, the early special 
exponent of Aryabhata, rejected it in favour of the system 
of numerical words. 

The text of the Dasagltikasutra lies before us, not in 
the characters in which it was written, but in our modern 
(and somewhat idealized) Nagari type. In verse 1 the 
revolutions of the moon are given by Here, 

the last syllable might at first sight be taken as chit with 
the vowel li, giving 700,000,000. But an examination 
of results, coupled with careful scanning (not altogether an 
easy matter with some of these uncouth formulae), shows 
that it is to be analysed into clih with ri, = 7,000,000, 
and l with vi, = 50,000,000 ; so that the syllable gives 
only 57,000,000. On the other hand, in the same verse, 
in the expression for the rotations of the earth (see p. 122 
a\x>ve), we have and the same double process shows 
that this can be only n with the vowel li , = 1,500,000,000. 
It would appear, therefore, that in Aryabhata’s time there 
was some means, which the modern Nagari alphabet does 
not possess, of showing at a glance, by a differentiation 
of forms, the distinction between the subscript vowel li 
and the subscript semivowel l with ri attached. 

It is a curious feature that, while various numbers can 
be expressed in this system in more than one way, 1 the 
first two numbers of each alternate column from the 
thousands upwards cannot be named in it in literal terms 
at all. We can say hi = ‘one hundred ’ (or express the 
number by ha = ‘ten times ten’), khi = ‘two hundreds’, 
and gi = ‘three hundreds’. But, while we have yi = 

1 I mean in a direct maimer, as in cases given above ; not to the 
indefinite extent to which it becomes possible when it is found convenient 
to break totals up into somewhat unusual components, illustrated by the 
following instances : in verse 10, for 106 we have sta = 90 + 16, instead 
of cboki = 6 + 100 or kicha or hcha, both = 100 + 6 ; and for 37 we have 
pta = 21 + 16, instead of chhya = 7 + 30 or yckha = 30 + 7. 
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'three thousands’, we cannot say 'one thousand’ or 
‘ two thousands ’, because we cannot use k and Jch in 
the avarga or even place, and there are no other 
consonants which have the powers 1 and 2 : we can 
only express 1000 by ni = ‘ten hundreds’, and 2000 
by ni = ‘ twenty hundreds We can say ku = ‘ one 
ayuta' (or expres^the number by hi = ‘ten thousands’), 
khu — ‘ two ayutas ’, and gu = ‘ three ayutas ’. But, 
while we have yu = ‘ three niyutas ’, we cannot, for 
the same reason, say ‘ one niyuta ’ and ‘ two niyutas ’ : 
we can only express 100,000 by nu = ‘ten ayutas ’ and 
200,000 by nu = ‘ twenty ayutas ’. And so on, alternately, 
all the way through. Actual instances of this are found 
as follows : in the second verse, 2200 is expressed by 
phi = ‘twenty-two hundreds’, and 2300 by hi = ‘twenty- 
three hundreds 5 ; in the first verse, 140,000 is dhu = 

‘ fourteen ayutas ’, and 230,000 is bu = ‘ twenty-three 
ayutas' ; and in the same verse 17,000,000 is, not ‘one 
koti and seVen prayutas but thri = ‘ seventeen prayutas 

The origin ' of this system of expressing numbers is 
not known. We may conveniently call it Aryabhata’s 
system, because, so far, we meet with it only in connection 
with him. But there is no proof that he did not take 
it over, and, indeed, the Dasagitikasutra with it, from 
a predecessor: he claims, in so many words (see p. 115 
above), only the Ganitapada, the Kalakriyapada, and the 
Golapada as his own work. In any case, knowing the 
Greek source of the greater part of the astronomy, etc., 
which we have in the Aryabhatlya and subsequent works, 
we naturally think of the possibility of a similar origin 
for this system of numeration. But it is certainly not 
an adaptation of the Greek system in which a! = 1, = 2, 

l = 100, p = 100, a = 1000, a = 10,000, and so on. 

I would find the inspiration of it in another method 
which the Greeks had for expressing the higher numbers, 
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by which (see, e.g., Gow, op. cit., § 30), using M, as the 
initial of jivpioi, for 10,000, they could express, e.g., 20,000 
by M with a (3 placed above it, or before or after it. 
They could thus say, in algebraic form, /3M, 7 M, SM, 
and so on. Exactly the same idea underlies the whole 
of Aryabhata's system, except only that he used vowels 
instead of the initials of specific namesfand is very clearly 
recognizable in a certain part of it : thus : — 

In this Greek system 20,000 is /3M = 10,000 x 2 

30.000 is 7 M = 10, 000 x 3 

40.000 is BM = 10,000 x 4 
and so on. 

In Aryabhatas system 20,000 is IchU = 10,000 x 2 

30.000 is gU = 10,000 x 3 

40.000 is ghU = 10,000 x 4 
and so on. 
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ARCHJEOLOGICAL EXPLORATION IN INDIA, 1909-10 

By J. H. MARSHALL, C.I.E., M.A. 

BhIta 

FT1HE excavations at Bhita, near 1 Allaliabad, which I am 
about to describe, signalize a new departure in Indian 
Archaeology; for they mark the first occasion on which 
a serious effort has been made to explore the remains 
of an ancient Indian town, and the results attained from 
them consequently deserve a somewhat more detailed 
description than would otherwise be given here. The 
site at Bhita is far from being an extensive one, and 
the old town, of which even the name is uncertain , 2 
could never have been of any great importance, except 
perhaps from a military standpoint; yet in spite of this, 
and in spite, too, of the fact that the digging was confined 
to a very small part of it, the discoveries that have been 
made are 'full of archaeological interest, and serve to 
indicate very clearly what a rich harvest of finds may 
be expected when the sites of the great cities like Taxila, 
Pataliputra, and Vidisa come to be systematically and 
thoroughly investigated, as I sincerely hope they will 
be in the course of the next decade. I myself had hoped 
to start on the exploration of the last-named city during 
the past winter, but owing to unforeseen difficulties raised 
by the Gwalior Darbar the project had to be abandoned, 
and at the last moment I was reluctantly compelled to fall 

1 About 10 miles S.S.W. from Allahabad, on the south bank of the 
J umna. 

2 General Cunningham (A.S.R., iii, 47) held that Bhita represented 
the ancient Bitbhaya-pattana, but his arguments are not convincing, 
On the other hand, the place-name Vichhi occurs on a seal-die which 
I found at Bhita, and the longer form Vichhiyrama on a sealing. The 
former, at any rate, is unlikely to have been brought from elsewhere, 
and it probably gives us, therefore, the name of the ancient town. 
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back on the much inferior site at Bhita, where it was 
manifest from the outset that, whatever other discoveries 
might be brought to light, little or nothing of a highly 
artistic order or of great historical value need be looked 
for. I mention this, in order to make it plain that, in 
going to Bhita, I had no expectation of making any 
startling finds; what I did hope to achieve there was 
to throw some light on the ordinary domestic architecture 
and possibly, also, on some features of domestic life in 
ancient India. 

Space does not permit me to explain here the course 
which my excavations took or to give an account of all 
the structures unearthed ; so I propose to describe only 
the single group of three houses of which the plan 
appears in Plate I, and which may be taken as fairly 
typical of the rest. This group is near the south-east 
gate of the town and on the right-hand side of the road 
leading to it. The earliest complete structure in it is the 
Howe of the Guild ,* which I have ventured so to name 
from a seal-die of terra-cotta found beneath the floor- 
level of room O. The legend on this die appears to read 
Sahijitiye niyamasa, in letters of about the third century 
B.C . 2 Probably it was buried by chance when the founda- 
tions of the house were being laid, but, whether this was 
so or not, the house must on other grounds be assigned 
to the Mauryan epoch. The plan of the building is 
simple. It consists of an open rectangular courtyard in 
the centre, with twelve rooms disposed around it on the 
four sides, access to the courtyard being obtained through 

1 I have attached this name to the house for the sake of distinguishing 
it, though the seal is probably older than the house. In the case of the 
other houses there is every reason to suppose that the names given to 
them were the names of their actual occupiers. 

8 PI. Ill, 2 ; the reading is doubtful. The lettering on this seal is 
raised, not countersunk. A full account of the many seals found on this 
site is being prepared by my assistant, Pandit Daya Ram, and edited by 
Dr. Vogel. To their notes I am indebted for the transcripts of the seals 
mentioned here. 
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two entrances (J and M) facing each other on opposite 
sides of the building. In front of the chamber B is what 
appears to have been a verandah, while in front of the 
room P is a later addition, intended perhaps to screen off 
the door. The resemblance of this plan to the plans of 
the old Buddhist monasteries is patent, and it may be 
taken for granted, I think, that the latter were copied 
from this type of domestic house. As regards construction, 
this and the other houses which I shall describe are all 
built of kiln-burnt bricks. The foundations of the walls 
in the “ house of the guild ” are set on a layer of broken 
brick and pottery debris, below which, again, is a thick 
layer of pounded clay Foundations of the same kind are 
found in other structures of the Mauryan epoch, but in 
some cases the broken brick and pottery is mixed with 
kanlcar in alternating layers, and the corners of the walls 
are protected with massive boulders laid against them 
under the ground. In the “ house of the guild ” the walls 
of the rooms on the south-east side descend some 2 feet 
lower than those on the other three sides, and their bricks 
are laid as headers instead of stretchers. 1 This greater 
thickness and stability were, I think, given to the walls 
on this side of the house in order that they might carry 
a second story ; for the same phenomenon is observable 
in other buildings on this site, and it is well known that 
upper stories were in vogue at that period. All the floors 
in this house had been destroyed, but in another house 
of the same epoch (No. XL) they were still almost intact 
and were found to be composed of a single course of brick 
laid flat, above which was a layer of pounded clay about 
3 inches thick, and above this, again, a layer of concrete. 
In the same house, as well as in the “ house of the guild ”, 

1 The bricks of the chambers on the south - east side average 
18£" x9"x 2£", while in the rest of the house they average 21" x 10£" x 2£". 
The two sizes were, no doubt, used at one and the same time for 
purposes of economy. 

jras. 1911 . 


9 
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were found numbers of well-preserved roof tiles, together 
with some of the pinnacles with which the ridges of the 
roofs were crowned. The former are roughly fluted on 
one side, plain on the other, and provided with flanges 
which overlapped each other at the edges. 

The “ house of the guild ” does not appear to have stood 
for any great length of time, or to have been rebuilt when 
once it had fallen to ruin. That its remains had vanished 
from sight by the end of the third century a.d., is proved 
by the position and orientation of the well at the side 
of the courtyard, built about that time ; but it is probable 
that the house had been destroyed long before then, 
viz., about the time when the neighbouring house of 
Nagadeva was being erected. I conclude this from the 
fact that the antiquities found in the debris above the 
floor-level, which may be assumed to have been left 
there when or soon after the house was deserted, belong 
to the Auriga period, and are contemporary with those 
discovered in the foundations of the house of Nagadeva. 
Moreover, it will be seen from the plan that in the 
&unga period a circuit wall was put up around the area 
occupied by the “ house of the guild ”, and it seems 
likely that the remains of the house were then levelled 
up, and the site converted into an open courtyard or garden 
attached to the house of Nagadeva. 

The interior of the rooms and courtyard were excavated 
to a considerable depth below the floor-level, but only 
a few objects of terra-cotta were found. These include 
the seal-die referred to above, a primitive vessel modelled 
in human shape, the torso of a female figurine, and the 
wheel of a toy cart. The last-mentioned came from 
a depth of some 7 feet below the foundations of the 
house, and, to judge from the deposits above it, cannot 
be assigned to a later date than the sixth century B.c. 
The other three objects are probably but little older than 
the house itself. 




GENERAL VIEW OF HOUSES SHOWN IN PLAN ON PREVIOUS PLATE 
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Of the antiquities found on the floor-level of the house 
and belonging, as stated above, to the &uhga period, the 
most interesting were: (a) Two wheels of a terra-cotta 
toy cart, minutely decorated on the outside with spokes, 
rosettes, and floral ornaments in the characteristic style 
of the period. Many other remnants of similar carts 
and their riders were found in other buildings, and from 
them it is easy to restore these little toys, so interesting in 
connexion with the well-known play of the Mricchakatika. 
Usually, they were fashioned like tricycles (see PI. Ill, 6), 
the rider between the two front wheels being sometimes 
a man or woman, sometimes an animal, while in one case 
the four horses themselves of the chariot are represented 
in relief. ( b ) Three caskets of finely veined steatite, found 
on the floor-level of the passage M. One of them is 
spherical and the other two round, with a flat base and 
lid. All are turned on the lathe, and the spherical 
casket, unfortunately incomplete, is of singularly fine 
workmanship. These caskets no doubt, like the Greek 
pyxis , did duty in the ordinary way as jewel or toilet 
boxes, and were adapted by the Buddhists as convenient 
receptacles for the sacred relics deposited in their Stupas. 
A broken specimen of the Early Gupta age was found 
in another part of the site, and near by it a large 
number of necklace beads of great variety and interest. 1 
(c) Half of a stone grinding stool, decorated in the Auriga 
style with two winged lions rampant. 

From the higher strata in the debris came a small 
dydyapatta slab of green slate, belonging to the Kushana 
period, two clay sealings inscribed in characters of the 
same age, and a number of other sealings dating from the 

1 Some of these beads are unique, being composed of glass laid on in 
thin layers, with gold leaf between. Among other pieces of jewellery 
found on this site were : the gold medallion of Gupta date figured in 
Plate III, 3 ; a crystal pendant with face in relief, of the same age ; 
a gold serpentine finger ring with vajra device, of the Mauryan epoch ; 
and a beaded earring. 
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second or third century a.d. onwards. Among the latter 
I may notice the two following, as furnishing new names 
of rulers, connected, apparently, with the Andhra line of 
kings : (a) Oval. Bull standing 1. with crescent under 
neck, and female figure in front. Behind the bull, a spear 
, (?). In exergue, bow with arrow and caitya. Across 
middle of field, legend in northern characters of second 
or third century a.d. : Mahdrdja-Gautamiputtrasya sri- 
Sivam[e]gha8ya ; of the illustrious Maharaja Gautamiputra 
&ivam§gha. ( b ) Similar to above, but devices transposed. 
Legend in same characters : * [Ra]jna Vasasu\shtha] 
puttrasya sri-Bhimasena[sya] ; “ of the illustrious Ifcaja 
Vasishthiputra Bhimasena.” 

House of Nagadeva . — To the north-west of the house 
described above and separated from it by the narrowest 
of lanes, is the house and shop of Nagadeva, which appears 
to have been built in the late Suriga epoch. It is very 
much the same in plan as the “ house of the guild ”, the 
most noticeable differences between them being that in 
the later structure there is more variety in the relative 
sizes of the rooms, and that the verandah is considerably 
larger. The shop consists of three rooms only, divided 
from the house by what was probably an open court, and 
in front of these rooms was a raised platform or verandah, 
such as is commonly seen in the Indian bazaars of to-day. 
Originally, this platform was divided into two by a passage 
leading into the central chamber, but in Early Gupta days, 
when the floor-level had risen several feet, a flight of 
steps was inserted and a new doorway constructed higher 
up. 1 Considering that they are built of a single course 
of brick without mortar, the walls of this and of many 
other houses on the site are remarkably well preserved. 
In this particular building they were found standing in 
1 Lying against these steps was found a coping-stone of a railing with 
a line of writing in Brahml characters of about the second century B.C., 
to the following effect : na(?) Seliyd-putrena Odmitrenjn)a karitd bhagavatd 
Nagasa ... 
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places to a height of over 11 feet above the original 
floor-level. Of course, they were repaired many times, 
and, as the ground-level rose, the lower courses were 
effectually protected against damage ; but, even so, it 
seems surprising that they could have held together so 
well through all the centuries that have elapsed since they 
were finally deserted! 

The stratification in this house and shop of Nagadeva 
is singularly well defined, and as instructive as in any 
building on the site. From the earliest stratum exposed 
comes the interesting little mould of which an impression 
is figured in PI. Ill, 1. It was found between 6 and 
7 feet underneath the foundations of room N, and can 
hardly be later than the fourth century B.C., though it 
may be earlier. The device is that of a woman under 
a palm-tree with an uncertain object on her proper right. 
To the next, or Mauryan, stratum belong the walls shown 
in blue, and the well which is partly concealed beneath 
the wall separating the chambers P and O. This well 
starts 3 feet below the foundations of the party wall 
referred to, and was excavated to a depth of 20 feet from 
its top, a great deal of pottery being found in its shaft. 
The third stratum is reached in the foundations themselves 
of the house and shop of Nagadeva, mixed with which 
were found a number of terra-cotta figurines, iron imple- 
ments, and pottery of the Auriga epoch. Among these 
may be mentioned : (a) Figurine of male figure, in 
squatting posture, and wearing a sleeved coat something 
like the modern chogah , with a head-dress of floral fillet 
and plumes in the typical Sunga style (PI. Ill, 5). 
(b) Plaque with four horses facing, in relief, and floral 
border above. The horses are plumed and harnessed as in 
the Sanchi and other contemporary sculptures. (c) Two 
miniature figures of a camel and elephant. (< d ) An iron 
hatchet and chisel. Nothing that can be ascribed to 
a later date than the &unga period was found in the 
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foundations of this house , 1 and we may assume, therefore, 
that the house was erected about the close of that period. 

The next, or fourth, stratum is found on the original 
floor of the house. Among the minor finds in this 
stratum, all of which belong to the Kushana period, were : 

(a) Seventeen copper coins of Kanishka and Huvishka ; 

(b) terra-cotta male bust ; ( c ) grinding table of stone ; 
( d ) a well-preserved water-bottle of fine clay, painted 
red ; (e) circular clay sealing with device of bow and 
arrow, as in Andhra coins, and the legend Gagasa in 
Kushana characters ; (/) circular seal-die of ivory, with 
the device of a conch shell and the legend Nagadeasya , 
apparently for Nagadevasya , which I have assumed to be 
the name of the owner of the house and shop. That the 
house was hurriedly deserted, owing to some catastrophe, 
in the Kushana period, and afterwards suffered to fall to 
ruin, seems indicated by the coins and other articles left 
lying on the floors, and by the subsequent accumulation 
of debris in the rooms and court ; but how long the edifice 
had been standing when this happened, it is impossible 
to determine with any degree of accuracy. One fact, 
however, which seems to assert itself on this site as well 
as elsewhere, is that a considerable period must have 
elapsed between the art epoch associated with the dynasty 
of the Sungas and the epoch of the Kushanas. The art of 
the former was widespread and deeply rooted throughout 
Northern and Central India, and must have flourished 

1 As to the character of the foundations themselves, they are very 
similar in buildings of this date to the earlier foundations of the 
Mauryan epoch, the chief points of difference being as follows : (1) In 
the earlier foundations, where lcanlcar is used, it is laid with broken 
pottery or brick in alternating courses, while in the later the lcanlcar is 
mixed indiscriminately with broken brick ; (2) broken potsherds are 
almost entirely absent in the later ; (3) in the earlier the walls are 
generally carried deeper under ground than in the later; (4) heavy 
stones are used to protect the corners in both periods, but in the later 
they project above the ground-level, whereas in the earlier they are 
completely buried. 
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well on towards the close of the first century b.c,, if not 
longer. Yet, when we come to the well-defined Kushana 
strata among the buildings on this site, we find no objects 
whatever even in the most decadent Sunga style. How 
is their absence to be explained, if we place the beginning 
of the Kushana era in the middle of the first century b.c. ? 
It may, of course, be argued that the sudden disappearance 
of the earlier naturalistic school is sufficiently accounted 
for by the political upheavals of the time and by the 
powerful influence which the foreign art of Gandhara was 
then exerting through the medium, particularly, of the 
Mathura school. But it is difficult to believe that the 
widely prevalent traditions of the older school could have 
been swept away so completely and effectually in such 
a short space of time. Certainly, the date of 78 a.d. 
for Kanishka’s accession seems to suit much better the 
data obtainable here. 

The fifth stratum, like the fourth, is also clearly defined 
by a pakJca floor, constructed some 3 feet above the 
original one, when the deposits inside the house had 
gradually accumulated to that height. This seems to 
have happened towards the end of the third century A.D., 
at which time the additions to the house shown in green 
on the plan were also made ; but the minor objects found 
on this second floor belong, as we should naturally expect, 
to the time when the house was again evacuated, not 
to the period of its restoration. This second evacuation, 
which took place in the early Gupta epoch, seems to 
have been as precipitate as the first, and to have resulted 
from some hostile attack on the city ; for many missiles, 
such as catapult 1 and sling balls, were found in the houses 

1 The engines of war used for propelling these balls must have been of 
considerable power, the balls, which are of stone, measuring as much as 
8^ inches in diameter. A large number of them were found on the site, 
the finest, though not the largest, specimens being those of the Mauryan 
period, which are perfectly spherical and finished with that wonderful 
precision which characterizes all the stone-work of the Mauryan period. 
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and lanes, and most of the houses themselves were burnt, 
while in the house which I am describing even the sacred 
images of the gods were abandoned to their fate. These 
images, numbering seven, were found in room B; one 
of them is a terra-cotta figure of &iva with his wife 
Parvati, seated side by side on a throne with bull and 
lion couchant in front ; another is a terra-cotta model 
of a shrine, consisting of a circular dish (diam. 13 inches) 
with a portal on one side, inside of which are seven female 
figures seated in a ring, with a pedestal in the centre. 
The group of figures was damaged by a large sling-stone, 
which had lodged between them, doubtless during the 
attack on the city. Other objects found on and above 
this floor were : a stone grinding table, decorated with 
leaf designs, quarter lotuses, waves, and dots ; a copper 
tripod intended to hold a tamrakunda ; a copper bowl, 
saucer, and ladle; two copper bangles; an arrow-head 
in the same metal ; and a number of clay sealings, among 
which may be mentioned the four following : (a) Oval. 
6ivalihga on pedestal with caitya to right and axe trident 
to left. Below, legend : K\a]la\ini\jara. Apparently from 
Kalafijar. ( b ) Circular. Ornamental wheel on pedestal. 
Below, legend : Mahadandanayaka , followed by illegible 
name, (c) Oval. Axe-trident with wavy line below 
and uncertain devices to right and left. In lower, half, 
legend in Eastern Gupta characters : Kdlesvarah priyatam ; 
“ may Kalesvara 1 be pleased.” (d) Oval. Lakshml 
standing on lotus with elephants, and attendant figures 
on each side. Below, legend in northern characters of 
fourth or fifth century a.d. : [Kii]indrdmdty-ddhikara- 
nasya ; “ (seal) of the office of the councillor of the heir 
apparent.” 

A singularly interesting problem is presented by the 
discovery in this house of Nagadeva, as well as in several 


The name of a Siva-lihga. 
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other buildings on the site, of a number of celts and other 
neolithic implements of slate, sandstone, and diabase. They 
were found in the Kushana and Early and Late Gupta 
levels, and there can be no mistake as to the periods to 
which they belong. How, then, is their presence to be 
accounted for ? I think that the most reasonable explana- 
tion is that, after being sacked and desolated by enemies, 
the town was on several occasions occupied by neighbouring 
jungle tribes, who were still in the neolithic state of culture, 
and who left these implements behind them. Another 
possible explanation is that stone implements were still 
being used for sacrificial or other religious purposes 1 by 
people who had emerged centuries before from the neolithic 
state ; but this is less likely in view of the variety of the 
implements, which, if due to artificial conservatism, would 
reasonably be expected to be of a more or less uniform 
type. Whatever may be the true explanation, we have 
here conclusive proof that neolithic implements were in use 
in India until mediaeval times. 

House of the hanker Jayavasuda . — This house is of the 
same age and of much the same character as the house of 
Nagadeva, though it boasts of a well in the courtyard, and 
of a store or treasure chamber beneath the floor of the 
corner room R. The latter feature is common to several 
other houses on the site, and recalls the somewhat similar 
chambers in the Palace at Knossos, though there they are 
relatively shallow. In this case, the chamber is 13 feet 
deep, 2 provision being made for descending to the bottom 
by the insertion of cross beams at intervals ; the beams, 
however, were widely spaced, and in such a confined area 

1 Examples of such conservatism are to be found among the ancient 
Egyptians and the Mexicans. The Jews, too, it will be remembered, 
continued to use stone knives for circumcision in a metal age (Ex. iv, 25 
and Josh, v, 2), while the Romans used them for sacrifice ; whence the 
proverb inter sacrum saxumque stare. But I do not know that the true 
neolithic types of implements were preserved in any of these cases. 

2 In some other houses they are over 20 feet deep. 
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it must have been extremely inconvenient to climb up 
and down. 

The stratification in this house corresponds precisely to 
that in the house of Nagadeva, and there can be no doubt 
that it was built, destroyed, and rebuilt at the same times. 
Of the &unga period the most notable find was the terra- 
cotta medallion figured in Plate IV, which came from the 
foundations of room F. The scene, which is repeated on 
both sides of the medallion, recalls in every feature the 
reliefs of Safichi, but the workmanship of the die with 
which this medallion was stampe'd, was infinitely more 
minute and delicate than any workmanship in stone or 
marble could ever be. In this case I think it probable 
that the die was of ivory, the material of seveial of the 
weal -dies found at Bhita ; but. whether this surmise be 
right or wrong, I have no doubt that this was just the 
sort of work that was being turned out at the time by 
the ivory carvers of Ujjain, who, as we know, were 
employed upon the sculptures at Safichi. On the Kushana 
level, i.e., on the lower floor, were found a variety of 
potteries, a female figurine of rough make, and several 
seals, among which was one with the legend nigama in 
Kushana characters, and another, reading Pusamitasa , in 
characters of the same or a somewhat earlier date. On 
the second floor, evidences of a conflagration were obvious 
in all the rooms, but most especially in the verandah and 
south-west side of the courtyard, where there were great 
quantities of charred rice and other grain. Here it was 
that a particularly fine collection of clay sealings, con- 
taining twenty-three different types, were found. From 
the fact that they were scattered about over a thick layer 
of charred rice and ashes, with other burnt debris above 
them, I think it likely that they had fallen from the 
upper story, when it collapsed in the flames. The whole 
collection is an extremely interesting one, but here I shall 
give only two examples from it. (a) Circular. In centre > 
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caitya with circle and crescent above, post on either side, 
and wavy line below. Around the margin, in beautifully 1 
cut lettering of the third or fourth century a.d. : $n- 
Vindhya - bedhana - mahardjasya Mahesvara - Mahdsen- 
dtisrishta-rajyasya Vrishadhvajasya Gautamiputrasya ; 
“ Of the illustrious Maharaja Gautamiputra Vrishadhvaja, 
the penetrator (?) of the Vindhyas, who had made over 
his kingdom to the great lord Karttikeya.” The name 
Vrishadhvaja is not known from other sources, but the 
device on the sealing and the metronymic Gautamiputra 
indicate a connexion with the Andhras. ( b ) Circular. 
In upper part, Lakshml with elephants on lotuses. Below, 
legend in Eastern Gupta characters : Mahasvapati- 
mahadandanayaka - Vishnurakshita - paddnugrihltakuma - 
rdmaty-adhikavanasya ; “ seal of the office of the 

councillor of the heir-apparent, a recipient of the favour 
of the Mahasvapati and Mahadandanay aka Vishnurakshita.” 
From the same floor, room P, came a seal die of ivory with 
the legend, in Northern Gupta characters ; Sreshthl Jayava- 
suda ; “ the banker Jayavasuda 

Among the smaller antiquities found in the deep 
accumulation of debris beneath which this and other 
buildings on the site were buried, special interest attaches 
to a series of several hundred terra-cotta figurines of men, 
women, and children, which range in date from the fourth 
to the sixth century A.D. All are mechanical reproductions 
from moulds, a few of which were found, but duplicates in 
the collection are rare. Some are without slip or paint ; 
others are painted in a monochrome — red or yellow, for 
instance ; while others are coated with a slip and adorned 
with a variety of colours — red and pink and yellow and 
white. But apart from their artistic interest, these 
figurines are valuable for the information they furnish 
as to the fashions in vogue during the Gupta period. 

3 This sealing has the most perfectly cut legend of any yet found in 
Tndia. 
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Thus the modes of dressing the hair were as numerous 
then as they are among women to-day, and perhaps even 
more startling. The men, certainly, must have been 
foppish to a degree, with their long curls falling loose on 
one side only, or elaborated like a full Georgian wig, or 
coiffured with jewels in the Antoinette manner, or arranged 
more severely in the regal style of Persia. But the 
description of the coiffures and dress of these figurines 
is one which I must defer to another time. 

None of the brick buildings that have been excavated 
on this site can, in my opinion, be assigned to an earlier 
date than the fourth century B.c., and there seems little 
chance of finding older ones here, though kiln-burnt bricks 
seem to have been in use on this site for about a century 
before that. Several broad trial trenches were sunk deep 
below the Mauryan level, but in every case the brick 
debris terminated within a few feet of the Mauryan 
buildings, though the deposits beneath extended down 
for 20 feet and more, before virgin soil was reached. 
I do not regard this as proof that the use of bricks 
was unknown in India before the fifth century B.C. 
It may well be that up to that time Bhita had been 
occupied by an unimportant village, the houses of which 
would naturally have been of mud, as they still are in 
the India of to-day. My excavation of a portion of 
the city wall proves that it was built of brick, for the 
first time, in the Mauryan epoch, and it can reasonably 
be supposed that the place was then growing in importance, 
and that the erection of the city wall marks, in fact, the 
conversion of the village into a town. On the other hand, 
it may be that kiln -burnt bricks were, in fact, unknown 
in this part of India before the fifth century B.c., and 
in that case it is quite possible that the town was 
originally defended, like the city of Pataliputra, by 
a wooden wall. The total absence of bricks in the lower 
strata certainly tallies well with the testimony of 
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Megasthenes about the fortifications of Chandragupta’s 
capital ; 1 but the question is one which cannot be settled 
until some more important city sites have been examined. 

In spite, however, of the absence of palcka buildings my 
excavation of the lower strata was not without interesting 
results. Thus, concrete was found in use for flooring at 
least as far back as the seventh century b.c. ; while 
another kind of pavement, which fell into disuse here 
after the introduction of kiln-burnt bricks, was composed 
of a thick , layer of clay mixed with broken potsherds, 
the whole being afterwards burnt in situ, so as to form 
one unbroken slab of terra-cotta. Wheel-made pottery 
occurred in the earliest deposits of all, which can hardly 
be placed later than 1200 B.c., and may be considerably 
earlier ; and a fine black lustre ware with highly burnished 
surface was found, in company with rough terra-cotta 
figures, in deposits of the seventh or eighth century B.c. 

onwards. 

/ 

Sahribahlol 

In the Frontier Province Dr. Spooner returned again to 
Sahribahlol, where in 1907 he had succeeded in recovering 
such a splendid collection of Gandhara sculptures. This 
year he directed his efforts to another of the largest 
mounds on the site, and his labours were equally well 
rewarded. 2 The eastern half of this mound he found 
to be occupied by a monastic quadrangle, surrounded 
by twenty rooms; that is, five on each side, four of 
them being square in plan and the corner one oblong. 
The foundations of these rooms are mostly kaclicha , except 
in parts of the northern and eastern outer walls. To the 
south of the quadrangle, and in a line with its western 

1 Arrian, it will be remembered, states (Ch. X) that cities situated on 
the banks of rivers or on the sea-coast were built of wood, while those in 
higher and dryer situations were built of brick and mud. 

2 In the absence of Dr. Spooner, who is on leave in the South Sea 
Islands, lam indebted to his Assistant, Wasi-ud-din, for the information 
contained in this note. 
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wall, was a large conference hall, about 30 feet square, 
of which, again, only the eastern side was built of sound 
masonry. The western half of the mound is mainly taken 
up with an irregular pavement presenting an obtuse angle 
to the monastic court on the east. On it are two Stupas 
in good condition, one being circular and the other square 
in plan ; and not far from them, running north and south, is 
the eastern fa 9 ade of a ruined building, set with large figures 
still in situ. While the round stupa is comparatively 
plain, the square one, to the north of it, and another 
square one still further north-east and beyond the limits 
of the pavement, are adorned all round with fine sitting 
Buddha images, in alternating mudras , and cut in bold 
relief. On the main square stupa, too, there is, higher up, 
a fine stucco frieze ; and on both these monuments the 
Corinthian pilasters, which intervene between the images, 
and the modillion cornices above, are strikingly well 
executed. 

The sculptures unearthed by Dr. Spooner numbered 
some 200 pieces in all, of which the most remarkable 
perhaps are two colossal Buddhas in almost perfect 
preservation (see PI. V, 1)-, lying close by the bases in 
which they were originally fixed, on either side of a low 
platform. These two statues stand 9 feet high, and are' 
by far the most perfect of any such colossal figures that 
we possess from Gandhara, even their detached right 
hands having been found along with them. Another 
unusually fine figure is that shown on PI. V, 2, which is 
nearly 6 feet in height. In the note on it furnished by 
Dr. Spooner’s Assistant, the suggestion is made that it 
represented some royal male person, but I agree with 
Dr. Vogel in thinking that the contour of the torso and 
particularly the broad hips indicate a female rather than 
a male. The figure on the pedestal is, perhaps^ an earth 
goddess. The whole is gracefully executed, and finished 
with a refinement that is seldom surpassed in Gandhara 
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work, even the rings on the fingers being most delicately 
delineated. That the arched receptacle held in the hands 
was intended for some sacred little image seems more than 
probable, though no traces of the image remain. Yet 
another sculpture that deserves particular notice, is the 
portrait head figured in PI. V, 3. It is of rough work- 
manship, but decidedly full of character, and we can well 
believe that with its prominent forehead, aquiline nose, 
compressed lips, and determined chin, it gives us a very 
faithful portrait of some abbot in the monastery. 

As to the rest of the sculptures, they consist mainly 
of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas and legendary scenes in 
relief. The former are of the well-known types, though 
for the most part in a better state of preservation than 
is usually the case. The latter are conspicuous for the 
novelty of many of the scenes portrayed, among them 
being several that do not appear to be represented in 
any museum. Their publication by Dr. Spooner will be 
awaited with no little interest by students of Buddhist 
iconography. 


Western Tibet 

While speaking of the frontier of India I must mention 
some important discoveries made in the remote districts 
of Kashmir and British India, once comprised in the 
empire of Western Tibet. The explorer to whom these 
discoveries are due, is the Rev. A. H. Francke, the well- 
known authority on Western Tibet, whose services I was 
fortunate in securing for my department for a period of 
eighteen months, for the purpose, primarily, of preparing 
a systematic catalogue of the existing monuments in those 
little-known regions. 

The most ancient remains in Western Tibet to which 
a definite date can be given, are several inscriptions in the 
early Brahml and Kharoshthi scripts, which Mr. Francke 
found at Khalatse, some 50 miles below Leh. The earliest 
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of them dates back to the second or third century B.C., and 
they are valuable as testifying to the fact that Indian 
influence had penetrated into these mountainous tracts at 
that far-off date. Whether the people who left these 
records, were Dards who came from Gilgit or Buddhist 
missionaries from Kashmir, is a point that yet remains to 
be determined. Another discovery, also made in the Leh 
district, is that of a series of graves containing numbers of 
jars filled with human bones and accompanied by many 
ornaments of bronze and iron and gold. The skulls are of 
the dolicho-cephalic type, and probably belong to a family 
of Dard chieftains, who had adopted the unusual mode of 
burial which, as the Chinese Sui Shu tells us, was practised 
in the “Empire of the Eastern Women” in the sixth 
century a.d. “ When,” says that authority, “ a person of 
rank dies, they strip off the skin and put the flesh and 
bones mixed with gold powder into a vase, and then bury 
it. . . . At the burial of the Sovereign, several of the 
great ministers and relatives are buried at the same time.” 
This, Mr. Francke thinks, may account for the great 
number of skulls found in a single grave. 

To the same pre-Buddhist period of Tibetan history 
belong various other finds made by Mr. Francke ; namely, 
a manuscript containing a hymnal used on the occasion 
of human sacrifices at Poo ; rock carvings and frescoes 
illustrating the primitive religion of the people ; an ancient 
Bonpo temple with paintings of Bonpo priests at 
Lamayuru ; and a hymn relating to the now forgotten 
worship of the Morning Star. 

To a later and better known epoch belong some remark- 
able records, which, among other things, establish the 
reality of the great Atisha, who figures so prominently 
in the folk-tales of the country, but whose personality had 
hitherto been regarded as legendary rather than historical. 
Atisha flourished in the eleventh century A.D., when, 
to judge by the frescoes and other antiquities which 
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Mr. Francke has discovered, the art of Western Tibet 
must have reached its zenith. The frescoes referred to 
illustrate life in the Buddhist monasteries of India during 
the declining days of that religion, and were probably the 
work of Indian monks who had been forced to migrate to 
Tibet. They also furnish us with portraits of the kings of 
Ladakh and Guge, and with pictures of Tibetan sports, 
such as falconry. The high quality of art exhibited by 
these paintings is seen also in wood-carvings of the same 
epoch brought back by Mr. Francke, which are executed 
with a delicacy and finish which would do credit to the 
best Chinese craftsmanship. The spirit which pervades 
these paintings and sculptures is mainly Indian, and it is 
important to observe that this strong influence from the 
plains of Hindustan, which was noticed in connexion with 
the earliest inscriptions at Khalatse, runs through the 
whole history of Western Tibetan art and culture. In 
Mughal days, indeed, it is still more conspicuous than 
in the mediaeval and earlier epochs. Thus, in a monastery 
at Alchi Mr*. Francke found numerous wall paintings 
dating from the eleventh century, but renovated in the 
time of the Mughals. The outlines of many of the original 
pictures are still preserved, but it is curious to see how 
strongly imbued the later artists must have been with 
Mughal ideas of painting, and how they strove to give 
greater variety to the details, and to add greater brilliancy 
and effect to the colouring. In part of the frescoes, in 
fact, where nothing was left of the original picture, the 
artist has introduced scenes entirely in the Mughal style, 
depicting Indian houses and gardens, Indian musicians 
and acrobats, animals and the like, all finely designed and 
executed, and all resplendent from the free use of gold 
and silver. No doubt the Mughal tendency was strong 
in Tibet at this time, and its appearance in pictorial art 
is merely a reflexion of the political interference on the 
part of the Emperor of Delhi in the affairs of the northern 
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frontier. For that the Mughal power reached even to 
these fastnesses of the Himalayas, is amply evidenced by 
a treaty between the Tibetan Government and the King 
of Bashahr State in 1650 A.D., of which Mr. Francke has 
secured copies giving both the Bashahr and the Tibetan 
versions. From this treaty it appears that Kehari Singh, 
the king of Bashahr, had been helped during the conflict 
by the Mughal emperor, and that he secured from Tibet 
the cession of a large part of Guge — from Shipki to the 
Wangto bridge. 

MlRi>UR Khas 

The excavation of the big Stupa at Mlrpur Khas in Sind, 
foreshadowed a year ago in this Journal, 1 has now been 
carried through by Mr. Cousens, and has been productive 
of even better results than were then anticipated. “ The 
mound which covered this Stupa,” says Mr. Cousens, “ had 
been so devastated, that I hardly hoped to find any of its 
walls standing, and, at first, I directed my attention to 
sinking a well down the centre on the chance of finding 
a relic chamber. Soon after beginning work, however, 
I found the lower parts of the walls of the square basement 
(over 50 feet each way), and, not long after this, came 
upon the relic chamber itself, 25 feet below the present 
top of the mound, upon the original ground level and 
placed exactly in the centre. The chamber measured only 
15 inches square and a foot deep, and was constructed of 
burnt brick. Within this was found a roughly formed 
circular stone coffer, and placed in the south-west and 
south-east corners beside it were two little earthen pots. 
These contained nothing but sand. On raising the lid of 
the coffer a small crystal bottle was disclosed, standing in 
a cup-shaped hollow. Around it was a quantity of white 
sand, in which, as well as on the outside of the coffer’s 
lid, were a number of coral beads and other small offerings, 

1 JRAS., October, 1909, pp. 1080-1. 
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consisting o£ crystal, gold, and other beads, seed pearls, 
a few grains of wheat or other cereal, and ten much 
corroded copper coins. 1 The crystal bottle contained 
a small gold and silver case, the one inside the other, and 
the relics of charred bone and ash. 

“ As to the outer walls of the Stupa, they were found to 
be embedded in burnt brick laid in mud, for a distance of 
some fifteen feet or more from the walls. On laying bare 
the original walls down to the ground level, the reason for 
this became at once apparent. For it was obvious, from 
the lines of the great mouldings running round the base, 
that the walls had bulged out, and at the same time had 
sunk in the centres, owing, no doubt, to the immense dead 
weight of the superstructure. The danger of the whole 
building collapsing must have been so imminent, that this 
wholesale buttressing was necessary to prevent a disaster. 
And to the burying of the walls is due the good state of 
preservation in which the remains of the Stupa, and 
particularly the images of Buddha, have been found. The 
most perfect of the four walls is that on the north, which, 
I think, rises to within some two and a half feet of its 
original height, which I take to have been about 1 7 ft. 6 in. 
It is built of brick with a fine smooth surface. The 
moulded basement is six feet high, the mouldings, as the 
photograph shows, being bold and well proportioned. 
Above this the walls were divided into five spaces by two 
corner and four intermediate pilasters with bases and 
capitals. The cornice mouldings above the capitals are 
gone, and only one pilaster still retains its cap. The 
corner pilasters are square below and octagonal (fluted) 
above. Each of the five bays has a large niche with 
ornamental drip-stone above. In each of the three central 
bays is a seated Buddha, in the contemplative attitude, 

1 In another note on this find Mr. Cousens wrote that these coins were 
square and £" thick, but that, owing to corrosion, it had not been 
possible to identify them. 
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while in the outer panel at the east end of the north wall 
and round the corner on the east wall is a trellis pattern 
looking like a trellis window. The corresponding one at 
the west end is missing. The Buddhas are of terra-cotta, 
and have been painted with fair complexions, red robes 
and black hair, eyebrows, and pupils of the eyes. The 
majority have woolly, wig-like hair, while two have 
straight long hair. Beneath the paint on the images is 
a thin clay slip, which has peeled off in places. The seat 
of the image in most cases is a double lotus seat, but the 
central image on the south side is seated on a four-legged 
stool. 

“The western face of the basement differs from the 
other three, and would appear to have been the principal 
side of the monument. In the middle of it were found 
three cell shrines, built into the body of the Stupa wall, 
with remains of seats, upon which images were probably 
placed. No remains of these images were found, but in 
the central shrine, standing against the side wall, was 
a standing image of a male figure in a heavy curled wig, 
having a wallet tied round his waist, upon which his left 
hand rests, and holding in his right hand, against his 
breast, a flower offering of a lotus. This may be a portrait 
of the prince who erected the Stupa, the wallet representing 
the money bag. 

“ In the debris in front of the west face of the stupa 
were found great numbers of votive tablets of unburnt 
clay, some with seated Buddhas and some with stupas 
in relief, but nearly all inscribed with the Buddhist 
formula. Here, too, were unearthed between thirty and 
forty copper coins in a much corroded condition, and 
the two round terra-cotta medallions figured in PI. VII, 2 ” 

Sculpture from Harasnath Temple in SIkar 

The interesting sculpture figured in PI. V, 4, was found 
by Mr. Bhandarkar when visiting the village of Haras in 
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the little principality of Sikar in Jaipur, Rajputana. The 
temple to which it belonged is now an utter wreck, most 
of its material having been used up in the construction of 
two modern temples close by. The sculpture represents 
Brahma and Vishnu trying to fathom the linga of Siva, 
Brahma soaring upwards to find the top, and Vishnu going 
down in search of the bottom. The same legend is 
illustrated in a well-known sculpture in the Kailasa 
Temple at Ellora, and is not infrequently met with among 
the sculptures of Southern India ; but in all the examples 
which I have seen £iva appears inside the linga, while 
in other respects the treatment is less elaborate and 
conventional than in this one. 

Sculptures of the Mathura School 

Thanks to the unceasing labours of Pandit Radha 
Krishna, I have been able to purchase on behalf of the 
Government of India and to place in the local Mathura 
museum a great number of interesting sculptures belonging 
to the early Mathura school, which the Pandit had 
collected in the neighbouring districts. For the following 
note on them I am indebted to Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, who 
has done so much for the Mathura Museum, and whose 
admirable catalogue of the collections there will very 
shortly be issued : — 

“ Earliest in date are two fragments of a colossal statue 
(height 4 ft. 2 in. and 2 ft. 5 in.), which were obtained 
from the village of Baroda, 4 miles from Parkham and 
2 miles from Chhargaon. The early date of these 
fragments may be inferred from their great similarity to 
the well-known Parkham statue, now in the Mathura 
Museum, which bears an inscription in Mauryan BrahmL 
The Baroda figure, when entire, must have exceeded the 
Parkham one. and can have been hardly less than double 
life-size. 

Additional proof of the prevalence of Naga worship 
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in ancient Mathura is afforded by an inscribed statuette f 
which was being worshipped as Dau-jl (i.e. Baldev) in 
a temple in the city of Mathura, but which undoubtedly 
represents a Naga. The inscription, which is dated in 
the year 52, shows that this statuette was made during 
the reign of Huvishka and is only twelve years posterior 
to the Naga statue of Chhargaon, which was set up in 
the year 40 and in the reign of the same king. This is- 
particularly interesting, as the Chhargaon Naga is very 
superior in workmanship and style to the statuette in 
question. 

“ The inscriptions found on the acquired sculptures are 
mostly fragmentary. Nearly all of them are written in 
Brahmi of the Kushana period, the time when the Mathura 
school of sculpture flourished. More particularly may we 
consider the reign of Huvishka as the great flourishing 
period of Mathura art. Among the nine newly recovered 
epigraphs of the Kushana period no less than six may 
be assigned to the reign of that monarch, and three of 
these actually contain his name. 

“ The sculptures collected by Pandit Radha Krishna also 
prove that, side by side with Buddhism and Jainism, there 
flourished in ancient Mathura the popular cults of the 
Nagas and Yakshas. Naga worship, particularly, must 
have been very prevalent, considering the great number 
of Naga images, all of which are nowadays adored as 
Dauji or Baldev. The Nagas were supposed to reside 
in rivers, springs, lakes, ponds, and tanks, and to possess 
power to bring rain. This explains why they were so 
extensively worshipped by the agricultural population of 
India. The Yakshas, like the dwarfs of old German 
mythology, were regarded as keepers of treasure, and 
Kubera, the god of wealth, was their chief. Among the 
sculptures found in the Mathura district there are numerous 
statuettes of a corpulent deity, who may be identified 
with Kubera or Yai^ravana. Sometimes he is accompanied 
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by a female figure holding a child. Sculptures of the 
latter type remind us of the well-known groups of Kubera 
and Hariti, which have been found in the Peshawar 
district. 

" Images of the goddess of fertility occur also at Mathura. 
I may mention an interesting sculpture obtained from the 
village of Tayapur, 2 miles north of Mathura on the road 
to Raya. It represents a female deity seated with an 
infant in her lap and four children between her feet. 
The pedestal is carved with a group of children at play. 
There can be little doubt that there exists a close 
connexion between this sculpture and effigies of Hariti, 
the goddess of fertility and queen of Yakshas. The 
villagers of Tayapur worshipped the image as Gandharl, 
the mother of Kauravas. 

“In the course of my stay at Mathura I had an 
opportunity to visit the site of Mora, 7 miles west of the 
city and north of the road to Govardhan. This site has 
yielded the famous Mora slab inscription, 1 which contains 
the name of the great-satrap Raj uvula. Unfortunately, 
this inscription was partly defaced at the time ■ of its 
discovery by General Cunningham, and since then it has 
become still more obliterated. It is now preserved in the 
Mathura Museum. On my visit to Mora I noticed the 
remains of a building, probably a temple, constructed 
of very large bricks. Round about were considerable 
fragments of images in the style of the Kushana period. 
They appear to belong to four standing figures, three male 
and one female. It has occurred to me that this discovery 
may be connected with the mention of ‘ images of the 
five heroes’ (pamcha - virdnam pratimd) in the Mora 
inscription. ‘ The five heroes ’ are probably the five 
sons of Pandu, and it is a plausible conjecture that the 

1 Cf. Cunningham, A.S.R., vol. xx, pp. 48 f., pi. v, No. 4. The 
designation “well-inscription” is misleading, as the slab does not 
appear originally to have belonged to a well. 
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fragments belonged to the images mentioned in the 
inscription. If this identification is correct, we may 
further assume that the female image represents Draupadi, 
the spouse of the five Panda va brothers. 

“ The discoveries of images of the five Pandava heroes 
belonging to the Kushana period would, in itself, be 
a find of considerable archaeological interest. There is 
yet another historical question to be mentioned. The 
inscription on the female image is incomplete, but we can 
still trace the name of Huvishka, in whose reign it was 
apparently dated. The slab inscription contains, as we 
saw, the name of the great-satrap Raj uvula, or, properly 
speaking, it mentions the son of Raj uvula. If, indeed, 
these two inscriptions are contemporaneous, it would 
follow that Raj uvula and liis son were not independent 
rulers of Mathura, but were governors under the Kushana 
king Huvishka. This conclusion would not only be 
supported by the palseographical evidence of the two 
inscriptions in question, but would find a parallel in the 
Sarnath Bodhisattva inscription in which two satraps are 
mentioned, the great-satrap Vanashpara and the satrap 
Kharapallana, who evidently were deputies of King 
Kanishka, in the third year of whose reign the epigraph 
is dated. 

“ In view of the importance of the questions involved, 
I have arranged for the exploration of the Mora site. It 
is hoped that excavation round the ruined temple will 
lead to the discovery of further sculptural remains, and 
thus enable us to decide whether indeed the fragments 
found on the surface belonged to images of the five 
Pandavas and their consort Draupadi. The work will be 
carried out under the direct supervision of Pandit Radha 
Krishna, who has given such signal proof of his intelligent 
interest in the antiquities of Mathura.” 

The sculpture figured in PI. VIII, 2, which is among 
those collected by the Pandit, belongs, according to the 
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inscription on its base, to the reign of Huvishka, and is 
particularly interesting, inasmuch as the figure is attired 
in the Indo-Scythian dress depicted on the coins of the 
Kushana emperors and on the bronze casket from 
Kanishka’s Stupa at Peshawar. On that casket the 
emperor Kanishka is shown in precisely the same attitude 
as this statue, holding a lotus in his right hand and an 
uncertain object (? purse) in his left, and there can be 
little doubt that he is there portrayed as the donor of the 
casket and of the stupa which enshrined it. A similar 
figure is that referred to on p. 148 above, which 
Mr. Cousens justifiably identifies as the donor of the 
Stupa at Mlrpur Khas. It seems probable, therefore, 
that this Mathura sculpture also represents the donor of 
some Stupa or other holy memorial, near which it was 
erected. 


Ramatirtham 

In the Madras Presidency, Mr. Rea continued his 
excavation of the Buddhist Monastery at Ramatirthain 
in the Vizagapatam District. “ Several other buildings/' 
he writes, “ chiefly cluiityas and cells for the monks, 
were unearthed, and the whole range of structures that 
exist on the long rocky platform on the hill was exposed. 
Among these remains there was a singular lack of small 
objects of interest, but in this respect they resembled 
the Sankaram ruins. At that place, the bulk of the 
finds of small inscribed and other objects was obtained 
at the black ashes deposits lower down on the hill side. 
This being so, similar deposits were searched for at 
Ramatirtliam, and were at last discovered about half- 
way down the hill, and directly below the cliff on which 
the monastery stands. These deposits are of some 
considerable extent, and are from 10 to 12 feet in depth. 
They are thickly mixed with broken pottery to the 
very bottom, and in them were found a number of iron 
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implements and other small articles. The deposits are 
formed from the debris of a village once attached to 
the monastery as well as from the refuse of the monastery 
itself, which must have been thrown over its walls on 
to this ground below.” 


Yathemyo 

In Burma, the excavations at Yathemyo, in the Prome 
District, were taken up again by Mr. Taw Sein Ko, and 
fresh ground was broken at the Singyidaing, Atwin 
Moktaw, and Kanthonzindaung Pagodas. Of his work 
on this site Mr. Taw Sein Ko sends the following account : 
“ Among the finds made at the Singyidaing Pagoda, which 
consisted chiefly of terra-cotta tablets, there is a small 
headless figure of the Buddha carved in light porous 
stone, which the Burmese call ' Andagu ’ (PI. VIII, 4). 
It is anatomically well moulded, and its workmanship 
forms a striking contrast, in neatness and finish, to that 
of the votive tablets. It is the first of its kind ever 
discovered at Prome. 

“ Among the mounds of debris which were discovered 
at Hmawza, the one marking the site of the Atwin 
Moktaw Pagoda is the largest. It measures about 174 feet 
in diameter at the base, and 39 feet in height, and local 
tradition assigns it to the early centuries before the 
Christian era. No evidence has yet been discovered to 
confirm this date, but a find which was made here is 
well worth some notice. It is a fragmentary stone with 
the figure of an ogre cut upon it in low relief. Half 
of the upper part is missing. The ogre is represented 
as holding with both hands a club placed on his right 
shoulder. It was discovered in the core of the pagoda, 
and was probably placed there as a guardian of its 
valuable contents (PL VIII, 3). There is a superstitious 
belief among the Burmans that such figures become 
animated with life whenever sacrilege is committed on 
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a sacred shrine. The figure is much defaced, and its date 
cannot be determined with any degree of certainty. 

“ To the south of Hmawza, there is a low range of hills 
isolating Thayekittaya (^riksetra) from the Irrawaddy 
River. Almost every peak on it is crowned by a pago # da, 
which is now a mass of debris. There are indications 
that, at some ancient period, the hillsides were used for 
burying the funeral urns of the Pyu, w T ho are known as 
Piu or P‘iao in the Chinese annals of the T‘ang dynasty 
(618-907 A.D.). They are now used for a utilitarian 
purpose, that is, for quarrying gravel for the railway and 
public roads. On the top of a hill, which is known as 
‘ Kanthonzindaung a small mound of debris was dis- 
covered with a low depression in the centre. It was 
opened and some interesting finds were made, most of 
which consist of terra-cotta votive tablets. A great 
number of these were found a few feet below the surface 
on the eastern side of the mound. One of them is 
illustrated in PI. VIII, 1. On its obverse face, is the figure 
of a Bodhisattva with an aureoled head. On his right, is 
a small Stupa, and on his left a flower. The palms of both 
hands rest on the knees and the right foot hangs down. 
On the proper right of the figure is a legend which appears 
to be the Buddhist creed in Sanskrit. 1 On the reverse 
face of the tablet are some characters in an unknown 
language, which I imagine may be Pyu.” 

Other Epigraphical Finds 
In conclusion let me add the following note with which 
Mr. Venkayya, the Government Epigraphist, has favoured 
me regarding the latest finds in the epigraphical line, 
apart from those already mentioned. 

“The earliest inscription discovered in the Western 

1 [These tablets are of a type frequently met with on Buddhist sites 
in India, and there can be little doubt, I think, that they were stamped 
with dies brought from India. They belong to the tenth and eleventh 
centuries a. i>. — J. H. M.] 
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Circle during the last field season was found at Sakrai in 
the Jaipur state. It is dated in Sam vat 879 and records 
the building of a mandapa in front of the goddess Sankara 
(now called ^akambharl). At Chatsu, 26 miles south of 
Jaipur, is an epigraph which belongs to an entirely new 
Guhila dynasty hitherto unknown from other records. 
The inscription is not dated, but it cannot be later than 
the tenth century A.D., to judge from the characters. The 
Guhila king Baladitya is here said to have erected a temple 
of Murari (Vishnu) in memory of his dead queen Rattava, 
daughter of the Chahamana «prince Sivaraja. From certain 
short inscriptions at Jin-mata 1 in the Sekhavatl province 
of the Jaipur state (not far from Sakrai) we get the date 
Vikrama 1162 for the Chahamana king Prithviraja I, and 
Vikrama 1196 for Arnoraja of the same family. A certain 
Durgaraja is mentioned with the date Sam vat 982 in an 
epigraph from Pushkar, now removed to the Ajmer Museum. 

“In the Southern Circle, the Assistant Superintendent 
and his staff visited 80 villages belonging to eleven 
different districts, and copied nearly 800 stone inscriptions. 
As in previous years, several natural caves with rock-cut 
beds and Brahmi inscriptions were discovered in the Madura 
district. In some of the caves, figures of Jaina saints, with 
Vatteluttu inscriptions on their pedestals, have also been 
found. The Brahmi inscriptions may be assigned to the 
third or second century n.c. 

“ An important find is the copper-plate charter of the 
early Chalukya king Vikramaditya I (obtained from 
a native of Gadval in the Nizam’s Dominions). It is 
dated in Saka-Samvat 596 (corresponding to a.d. 674) 

1 [The temple in which these inscriptions occur was found by 
Mr. Bhandarkar in the jahaylr of Khandela, in the midst of a thick 
jungle. Only the sabhamavdajia and parts of the outside shrine wall 
are now preserved of the old structure. Mr. Bhandarkar states that 
the pillars of the hall are ‘ ‘ deeply and elegantly carved in the pot and 
foliage style, and, though perhaps not earlier than the ninth, are 
certainly not later than the tenth century a.d.” — J. H. M.] 
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and the 20th year of the king’s reign. He bears the 
titles Anivdrita , &rivallabha, Ranarasika, and Rajamalla, 
and claims to have caused the destruction of the Mahamalla 
family (i.e. of the Pallavas of Kanchl). 1 The grant 
recorded in the inscription was made at the request* of 
Queen Ganga-MahadevI, while the king’s 4 victorious army 
having entered the Cholilca province ( vishaya ) was 
encamped in Uragapura situated on the southern bank 
of the Kaveri’. This invasion of the Chola country 
evidently took place after the defeat of the Pallava 
king Paramesvaravarman and the capture of Kanchl. 
Uragapura, on the southern bank of the Kaveri, where 
Vikramaditya’s victorious army was encamped, seems 
to be the Sanskritised form of Uraiyur, the ancient 
Chola capital. In other inscriptions of the Chalukyas 
of Badami hitherto known, we are told in a general 
way that the Cholas, Pandyas, and Keralas were overcome. 
But the Gadval plates state specifically that the Chalukyas 
actually penetrated as far south as the banks of the river 
Kaveri during the reign of Vikramaditya I. 

“ In Southern India considerable importance was attached 
in ancient times to stone inscriptions. When any temples 
had to be rebuilt, all the records found on its walls were 
first copied into a book and then re-engraved on the new 
walls on completion of the building operations. Re-copying 
of ancient inscriptions had been noticed in previous years 
at Tirupati and Tiruvallam in the North Arcot District, 
and at Tirumalavadi in the Trichinopoly District. The last 
field season has brought to light a fourth case of this 
kind. During the reign of the Chola king Kulottunga I 
(A.D. 1070-1118) the temple at Siddhalingamadam in 
the South Arcot District was rebuilt and copies of old 
inscriptions, which had already existed on the walls . of 
the original building, were re-engraved. Hence we find 

1 This inscription resembles closely the Haidarabad plate of the same 
king in the historical portion. The latter is, however, not dated. 
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a number of early Chola and Rashtrakuta records in the 
temple written in comparatively later characters. 

“ The other inscriptions discovered in the Southern 
Circle belong to the following dynasties: — The Pallavas, 
the Ganga-Pallavas, the Western Gangas, the Western 
Chalukyas of Kalyani, the Rashtrakutas, the Eastern 
Chalukyas of Verigi, the Cholas, the Pandyas, the Keralas 
of Kongu, the Hoysalas, the Kakatlyas, the Reddis, the 
Vijayanagara kings, and the Qutb Shahls of Golconda/' 
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ANOTHER UNKNOWN LANGUAGE FROM EASTERN 
TURKESTAN 

By A. COWLEY 

TT is only with the greatest diffidence that I offer the 
following notes on the document, in a hitherto 
unknown script, of which a facsimile is appended in the 
accompanying plate. My remarks may appear premature, 
and in any case the results obtained are very slight, but 
it was thought advisable to publish them as a preliminary 
notice, in the hope that some more competent scholar 
might be able to help in the decipherment. 

The document is one of eleven excavated by Dr. Stein 
in the course of his explorations along the ancient Chinese 
Limes which he discovered in the desert extending from 
the oasis of Tun-huang on the extreme western confines 
of the Chinese province of Kan-su towards Lop-nor, the 
terminal marshes of the Tarim River. A preliminary 
account of these explorations carried out in the spring 
of 1907 has been given by Dr. Stein in his paper 
“ Explorations in Central Asia 1906-08 ”, in the Geo- 
graphical Journal for September, 1909, pp. 33 sqq. 

According to the information supplied to me by 
Dr. Stein these documents, all of which are on paper, 
were brought to light by the clearing of a narrow passage 
within the modest quarters which adjoined one of the 
ruined watch towers on the ancient border wall, marked 
T. XII in Dr. Stein's survey. They were found in the 
midst of a thick deposit of refuse of all kinds which filled 
the passage, and at about 3 feet above the floor. On 
a somewhat lower level in the same rubbish heap there 
were found three Chinese documents on wood, with 
writing of the Han period. Amongst other Chinese 
records on' wooden slips recovered from adjoining small 
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rooms, two bear exact dates corresponding to the years 
3 a.d. and 20 a.d. The westernmost portion of the Limes 
where this particular ruin is situated is proved by an 
abundance of accurately dated Chinese records to have 
been regularly garrisoned from the beginning of the first 
century B.c. down to the first half of the first century a.d. 
But the ancient trade route from Tun-huang to Lop-nor 
and thence through Chinese Turkestan to the West, which 
the Limes was intended to protect, remained in use for 
caravans during subsequent periods, at least intermittently, 
and as its line passes within a mile of the watch station 
T. XII, the temporary occupation of the ruined quarters 
in the latter by passing travellers during the early 
centuries of our era appears to Dr. Stein very likely. 

With regard to the question of the age of the 
documents in an unknown script recovered from T. XII, 
Dr. Stein points out to me that the only other specimen 
of this identical script discovered by him in this region 
is a fragmentary tablet of wood showing a few words 
written in ink. This was found on a ruined watch tower, 
T. Vic, guarding the western flank of the Limes and 
situated at a direct distance of over 22 miles to the south 
of the nearest point of the ancient trade-route. A variety of 
archaeological observations induce Dr. Stein to believe that 
this fragment must have been left behind during the period 
when the frontier line was still actually held by a garrison. 

Another chronological indication is supplied by the 
discovery of a small paper fragment, showing the same 
script, which Dr. Stein excavated in December, 1906, in 
a large refuse heap of the ancient site in the northern 
part of the Lop-nor desert, some 350 miles west of Tun- 
huang (see Geographical Journal , 1909, pp. 27 sq.). This 
site, according to the conclusive evidence of dated Chinese 
records, must have been finally abandoned in the first 
half of the fourth century A.D. It is significant that it 
lay on the northern branch of the above - mentioned 
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ancient trade-route from Tun-huang to the West, which 
branch from that period onwards became impassable 
through desiccation of the desert region. It was the 
thought of these several local indications whiclx led 
Dr. Stein in his above-quoted paper (p. 35) to hazard the 
question : “ Are these [documents in an unknown script 
resembling Aramaic] perhaps in some Iranian tongue, and 
were they left behind by some early traders from Persia 
or Western Turkestan coming for the silk of the distant 
Seres ? ” 

Of the eleven documents excavated at T. XII five were 
entirely or nearly complete, being found neatly folded 
and still tied with string. One among them, the largest, 
measuring when unfolded 16§ by 91- inches and showing 
sixty lines of writing, was found wrapped up in silk 
and thus placed within an inscribed envelope of a stout, 
probably woollen, fabric. The other six documents were 
also folded, but were in a more or less fragmentary state. 
The paper has not yet been scientifically examined, but 
closely resembles in appearance that of Chinese and 
Kharoshthi documents discovered by Dr. Stein at the site 
north of Lop-nor, and belonging to the second half of the 
third and commencement of the fourth century A.D. 

As the paper was very much “ perished ” the work of 
opening and flattening it required great skill and 
patience. It has been most successfully accomplished by 
Messrs. Maltby and Son, of Oxford, to whom I am much 
indebted for the interest they have taken in the matter. 
The partly legible writing on the outside of some of the 
documents was recognized by Dr. Stein as being in an 
Aramaic alphabet, and knowing my interest in that 
branch of palaeography he very kindly handed them over 
to me. I expected to supply a translation of them as 
soon as they were unfolded, but up to the present I must 
confess to being defeated. 

The alphabet is evidently Aramaic in origin. It has 
jras. 1911 . 11 
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a curiously familiar appearance, and is perhaps the 
written counterpart of that found in the Sassanian 
inscriptions of Hajiabad and elsewhere. Unfortunately 
no really satisfactory facsimiles of these inscriptions exist 
and the legends on coins do not give much help. The 
ordinary representations of the Sassanian alphabet will, 
however, explain several characters in this writing, though 
others are widely different. The direction of the writing 
is clearly from right to left. 

As to the language, the only really certain fact is that 
it is not Aramaic or any other Semitic dialect. Naturally 
I looked again at F. W. K. Muller’s excellent papers in 
the publications of the Prussian Academy, dealing with 
various fragments from the Turfan region, but none of 
these seem to have any relation to the present documents. 
There can be no doubt that the documents are letters or 
dispatches (see below). They are therefore not necessarily 
in any language which may have been spoken at the place 
in which they were found. Considering the character 
and main purpose of the ancient trade-route along which 
they occur, their language, as well as their script, is more 
likely to belong to the West. One or two words can be 
read with tolerable certainty as Aramaic, although the 
rest are certainly not Semitic. Taking these few poor 
facts in connexion with the resemblance of the alphabet 
to that of the Sassanian inscriptions, we seem forced to 
conclude that the language is some form of Iranian in 
which, as in Pallia vi, Aramaic words were used. 

It has been mentioned that the documents are letters or 
dispatches. They are written on one side of the paper only, 
and on the outside of six of them, as folded, are the more 
or less legible remains of a few lines of writing arranged 
like the address in mediaeval Oriental letters, thus — 
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I f this is the address, one side must mean “to X” 
and the other “ from Y ” As a matter of fact, where 
the outer inscription is legible, one side always begins 
with a word which can only be read as JO min , the 
Aramaic-Pahlavi preposition “ from ”, and the other side 
with what seems to be the Pahlavi vad = Aram. Ttf “ to 
The view that this is really an address is confirmed by 
the fact that the words introduced by “ to ” are repeated 
at the beginning of the document. 

The address may be expected to take the form “ to his 
Excellency X from his humble servant Y ”, or “ to X, the 
general commanding at Z, from Y ”. As the initial words 
are used also on the outside, they must be some merely 
complimentary formula or title. The formula is the same 
in all the documents in which it is legible, but the 
following remarks refer only to the text reproduced in 
the plate, leaving out of consideration for the present the 
question whether all the letters, which are in different 
hands, are addressed to the same person. The word after 
vad begins with an evident 0 and ends with a character 
which elsewhere seems to be a vowel. I suggest that the 
intervening character is a 3, and that the word is *32 bagi , 
which occurs on Sassanian coins, and in the inscription 
of Naqsh-i- Rustam is translated by the Greek Oeos, 
being a derivative from the Old Persian baga = “ God ” . 
Originally no doubt it was equivalent to minochetr, used 
of kings on coins, etc. = “ offspring of the gods ”, but here, 
if the person addressed was not a king, probably in 
a modified sense, “ excellent.” The next word begins with 
a character like the 3. but really different and always 
distinguished from it, the left-hand stroke being curved, 
whereas that of 3 is straight. It is evidently the 
Sassanian n. Then follows a character something like 
the Sassanian 1 and like (but really distinct from ?) the 
i in bagi ; then a Sassanian H (CD) ; then a very common 
letter like the Sassanian &4, which may be the vowel a ; 
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and lastly the vowel i again. The word may therefore 
be read 'NJWl, Pahl. khutdi (mod. Persian = 

“ master The first three words, then, on the address 
and in the letter may be translated “ to his excellency 
the governor ”. If this is right, we have the values of 

n, n, a, % v n, a, j, n- 

After these three words there follow, both in the first 
line of the letter and on the address, two words which 
must be either the names or a further description of the 
person to whom the letter is sent. Then in the first line 
and also on the left - hand side of the address there is 
a word which, since it is followed here, as elsewhere, by 
Jib “ from ”, can only mean “ sent ” or “ a missive The 
first character is most like a S ; the third, judging from 
a subsequent word, seems to be W ; and the fourth is the 
n as in WYllT It looks as though the second letter must 
therefore be a 1, making n&JHS “ some- 

thing sent.” After JJD there are two words which must 
be the names or description of the sender. Then two 
words which occur in the same position in the first line 
of several of the documents, and which must be some 
form of salutation, since the phrase does not appear in the 
addresses or elsewhere. The latter of the two words ends 
with a 2, preceded by a character which can only be V 
(obliterated in the facsimile, but clear in other documents). 
It seems probable that the word is the Aram.-Pahl. nbw 
shalam = “ peace ”, the first character being the same as 
the ty in nGTlfl- The preceding word, which must be 
transliterated p|V> , looks as though it might be the Pahlavi 
corruption of SfMt “a thousand ”, but I hardly like to 
suggest this. If these words are rightly read we have 

the additional values of S, a, n, 

So far the results seem fairly probable. The proof of 
them depends on the application of these values to other 
words in the documents. We ought in fact to be able to 
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read the rest of the text with at least a small measure 
of success. This, I confess, I cannot do ; but considering 
the very great difficulty of elucidating the Sassanian 
inscriptions, I am inclined to hope that the reason lies in 
my own ignorance. I will therefore only add a few 
further identifications. 

The most commonly recurring word, appearing in every 
line of the present document, ought, according to the 
values ascertained, to be read Since it is used 

so often, it can only be either the verb “ to be ” or some 
common conjunction like “ and ”, “ item ”. It is not likely 
to be a substantive, since it is found in all the documents, 
and they can hardly all relate entirely to the same thing. 
It is natural to think of the Arain.-Pahl. HPIN used 
frequently for “ then ”, amounting to little more than 
“and”. That the same form should serve for T and *1, 
as in some forms of Aramaic, would not be surprising, 
but there can hardly be two forms for "1, namely this and 
the form in HEHS. Also the word never occurs in the 
bare form but always with two additional letters. 

The last of these ought to be “1 as in HBHS, but perhaps 
they are meant to be distinguished, since the forms are 
slightly different. The word takes suffixes, as conjunctions 
regularly do in Pallia vi. They are E3- in 1. 3 (twice) and 
1. 4 (twice), IV in 1. 7 and |JV in 1. 6, in 1. 8. I take 
these to be the suffixes of the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd persons 
respectively, corresponding to the Pahlavi -m, -t, - sh , with 
a conjunction, “ and I,” “ and you,” “ and he.” One of 
these suffixes, JJV, appears again in 1. 6 appended to 
a word ‘VSfci (?), which is used almost equally often in 
apparently the sense of a conjunction in other documents. 
It seems to be the Aram.— Pahl. PjN with the same 
termination as in THPIX (?). With regard to the termina- 
tion n- (1. 7), there can be no doubt that this is a final 
form of TV as in the Sassanian alphabet, and not a p, 
which it more resembles ; note e.g. the latter part of the 
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fourth word in 1. 1 and the sixth word in 1. 2, Hqwetfer^ 
the form without a tail is used as final in and 

„ sometimes elsewhere. Other words recognizable are 
. Aram.-Pahl. vh “ not ” in 11. 5, 6, 7 (twice), 8 ; 
Persian lLSo “ one ”, “ a ” (probably not Aram.-Pahjl 
“tW’), 11. 2, 4, 7, elsewhere *3\ sometimes apparently 
, connected with its noun, as *23n73* 1. 2, j'37'3* (?) 1. ’ 

" Aram.-Pahl. Sd “ all ” in 11. 3, 7, 8 (twice), cf. also *3**73 
‘“each one”, 1. 8. Perhaps, too, PQ 1. 7 = <u “good”, and 
•fyn (with '"J for A as in Pahlavi) = “ a measure ”, 1. 8, -< 

Further, the numerals appear to be written as in 
Pahlavi, e.g. 1. 2 = 4 ; 1. 3 J3 nu jui = 8, with a suffix. 
In fact, in 11. 2-4 we seem to have an enumeration of 
objects, the higher numbers being in ciphers and “ one ” 
being used several times. The number in 1. 3 preceded 
by 73 is perhaps the total of the preceding, but as the 
numerals are rather broken it is not possible to be sure 
of this. In 1. 9 (margin) the “ one ” is written with 
a cipher, instead of *]*, after ^3. The line seems to 
mean “ . . . 3 *37^7, each one (being) (and) ***&<]& 

(? numeral) each one (being) ...” 

In conclusion, I give a table of the probable values of „ 
the characters, a hand-copy of the address on* the back, 
a list of words found in the document, and a reduced 
facsimile of it from a photograph. The table of characters 
contains all the forms found, seventeen or nineteen in 
number. No sign has been identified as 1 or medial 3, 
which must occur, so that some signs must have double 
values, or at any rate are not distinguishable. Possibly , 
the doubtful equivalents of * and 7 correspond to T and 3. 
There seem to be no signs for PI, £3, J?, p. The last sign, 
in the table is perhaps a final form of the letter doubtfully 
given as \ but the larger form of it is used as a cipher. 
The last but one, which only occurs once, is probably 
a high numeral, as it precedes numeral units in 1. 3. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

The Sanchi Edict of Asoka 
, The short and much damaged edict of ASoka at Safichi 
.is not without interest, because it supplements and explains 
the still more fragmentary Allahabad edict and the 
mutilated fourth line of the Sarnath edict. The beginning 
of the Safichi edict is lost, and the legible words of the 
first and second of the preserved lines do not yield 
a complete sentence. The end of the second line and the 
beginning of the third have not yet been deciphered 
fcompletely. 

Biihler in Ep. Ind., vol. 2, p. 367, read : — 

[2] . ta pa [3] . [ . ikhi(T)tam] . m . . ri(T) . [Ice ?] 

M. Boyer in Journal Asiatique, s6rie 10, vol. 10 (1907) 
p. 1-23, transcribed the same portion thus : — 

[2] [i hg]ta pa- [3] . ti[kam]tam . ma[bhe]ri ( lo]lee 

His conjectural restoration (p. 124) runs : — 

[2] hata pa- [3] chariitikamtam dha nimabheri lake 

• Finally, Professor Yenis in Jour, and Proc. !%' 
Bengal, new series, vol. 3 (1907), p. 4, read : — 

[2] otapa [3] vutilce bharhte madhuriyake 

A careful examination of the existing traces of letters 
enables me to state with perfect confidence that the actual 
reading of the stone is : — 

[2] putapa- [3] [po\tike cha nickiniasuriyike 

As the facsimile (El, 2. 369) shows, the first letter 
cannot be ha or o, but may be pe or pu ; more probably 
the latter, which is required by the context. The first 
letter of 1. 3 is lost, but can be supplied with certainty.* 
The third is hath or Ice, more probably the latter. The 
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fourth is distinctly chavh, not turn or bham. The fifth v is 
destroyed, but the outlines of da can still be traced. The 
seventh letter is not bhe or dliu, but s/e. The ninth letter 
is surely not lo, but ya or, more probably, yi. That my 
reading is correct, can be proved from the circular part 
of edict 7 on the Delhi Siwalik pillar, 1. 10, where 
Dr. Fleet’s excellent plate ( Tnd . Ant., vol. 13, p. 310) 
reads distinctly : — 

putdpapotike rhaahdamasuli y ike holu ti 

The adverb ckamdt i mas a r i y i ke corresponds to the 
well-known term dch < t ndrarl'i nn of later records, and 
exhibits, like putapapotike, the Prakrit affix ih(, which 
we find also in two Pal lava inscriptions and on the 
Kondamudi plates ; see vadhanike and vejayike in Ep. Ind., 
vol. 1, p. 6, text 1. 9, and vol. 0, p. 87, text 1. 5 f., p. 317, 
text 1. 8 f. 

In the last line the stone does not read samgham mage, 
as Biihler and M. Boyer have transcribed, but samghe 
manage. 

I now subjoin a translation of the preserved portion 
of the Sanchi edict 


Translation 

“ . . . path is prescribed both for the monks and for 
the nuns. 

“ As long as (my ) sons and great-grandsons (shall reign, 
and) as long as the moon and the sun (shall shine), the 
monk or nun who shall cause divisions in the Samgha* 
should be caused to put on white robes 2 and to reside in 

14 This translation is based on M. Boyer's explanation of the words 
ye sa/hghaiib bhokhati (p. 130 f.). 

2 M. Boyer (p. 130) quotes a passage from Buddliaghosha in which 
A6oka is said to have given white robes (,s etakani ratthani) to the 
heretical monks whom he expelled : see Vinayapitaka, ed. Oldenberg, 
voL 3, p. 312. The proper colour of the robes of a Buddhist monk is 
vellow. 
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a non-residence. 1 For what is my desire ? That the 
Saihgha may be united 2 (and) of long duration.” 

E. Hultzsch. 


On some Irregular Uses of me and te in Epic 
Sanskrit, and some Related Problems 

In his “Grammatical Notes”, JRAS., 1910, pp. 468-74, 
Mr. Keith undertakes to disprove any alleged uses of 
me and te in the Ramayana other than as datives and 
genitives. Some other apparent irregularities are also 
treated by him. This article came to my notice just as 
I was preparing to take up my new duties as Ethnologist 
at the Bureau of American Ethnology, so that I have 
not had the full amount of time that I should ordinarily 
desire in replying to it. But as there is but little 
likelihood of my having more leisure in the near future, 
I think it as well to say a few words now. 

I am glad to acknowledge that he has properly corrected 
me on several individual points (see below), but 1 regret 
to state that as a whole I am unconvinced by his arguments. 
We differ radically in principle. 

We read (p. 469) “ though in any case arguments from 
Pali or Prakrit syntax to Sanskrit are apt to be quite 
unscientific and lead to unsound results . I am quite 
sure that a careful perusal of Franke’s Die Caauslehre de* 
Panini , BB. xvi, pp. 64-120, would make him exceedingly 
reluctant to make such a sweeping statement. Compare 
Delbriick, Brugmann-Delbriick, Grundriss , iii, 86 ; Jacobi, 
Erz., p. vi: Kielhorn, JRAS., 1898, p. IK This last 
reference may be quoted : “ In the so-called epic Sanskrit 


i i.e., a residence unfit for members of the Samgha 
(loc. cit., p. 3) quotes Buddhaghosha’s explanation of the term 

see Sacred Boohs of the East , vol. 17, p- 388, not 1. qsrniiih edict 

■ The word saLye, as well as bhetave in 1. 

Ep. Ind, vol. 8, p. 168, supports my translation of bhokhat . 
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there- are not a few forms and constructions which seem to 
me Pali rather than Sanskrit.” 

On p. 474 we read “ The use of these forms [me and ie 
are meant] in other senses in Pali and Prakrit is of no value 
for Yedic or Sanskrit”. In so far as both Pali and 
Prakrit share a number of lexical and grammatical features 
with Vedic as opposed to Sanskrit (Pisehel, GrammatiJc, 
section 6 ; Franke, Pali wnd Sanskrit, pp. 150 ff., and the 
literature cited in these references), in principle there is 
no reason why Pkt. me and te (de) cannot be used as 
arguments in favour of tha view that in \ eda me and te 
may be used as accusatives. Cf. Pisehel, GGA., 1877, 
p. 1066. Whether they actually are is an entirely different 
matter. It is an acknowledged fact that Epic Sanskrit 
teems with Middle Indie forms (Kielhoin, JRAS., 1898, 
p. 18 ; Hopkins, Great Epic , pp. 261 ff., especially p. 263, 
foot-note 2 : “ I think the more the epic is studied the more 
Prakrit will be found”). To cite a few such cases: eso 
(for esa ) ; gdvas as acc. pi. ; the accusatives dvJiitam , 
svasdm ; matd as vocative ; mataras as acc. pi. ; durvacas 
as nom. sing. masc. ; -anti for -atl ; sma, brumi, dadmi y 
kurmi, sambhriyantu (passive with active termination) ; 
gerunds in - ya for -tvd ; causatives in -dpaya. Citations 
for all of these will be easily found in my “ Linguistic 
Archaisms of the Ramayana ”, JAOS., xxv 1 , 89-145. 
Hence the occurrence of me or te in other functions than 
dat. and gen. in Epic Sanskrit should not surprise us. 

Mr. Keith on p. 472 says that the argument available 
from the use of me and te as accusatives found by Pisehel 
in Rgveda is of no weight. I quite agree with him that 
there is a great gulf between Rgveda and the Epic ; but 
once admitting this apparently irregular use of me and te 
in Rgveda (which Mr. Keith does not), I see no reason 
why per se we should reject the possibility of me and te 
occurring in the Epic in other functions than dat. and 
gen., for the reason that we find Vedic archaisms (despite 
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Bohtlingk and Jacobi) in the Epics. Such are: the 
sandhi of pragrhya vowels; “double sandhi ” ; acc. pi. 
neut. of a-stems in -a ; nom. pi. of u-stems in -vas ; acc. 
pi. of i-stems in -ay as ; gas as nom. pi. ; nom. pi. of 
2-stems in -Is ; acc. pi. of 2-stems in -yas ; apas as acc-. pi. ; 
a* few isolated agreements in the voice of certain verbs ; 


improper subjunctive ; bravlta as 2nd pers. pi. imp. ; 
the participle 'stuvana- ; sporadic absence of reduplication 
in the perfect ; perfect middle participle ; absence of 
augment (not rare); the use of i in the futures jayisya- 
(JB.E. ; jesya- V. + ), svapisya- (AV.R. ; svapsya- B. + ); 
mitliuna as a inhsc. noun ; sarisrpa as a neuter ; rodasl 
construed with a singular; a number of verbal forms. 
These will be found duly registered in my “Linguistic 
Archaisms ”, etc. Hopkins, Great Epic } pp. 261 ff., should 
also be consulted, as well as Holtzinann s monograph on 
the language of the Mahabharata. 

Now if the use of one and te other than as datives 
and genitives is admitted for both Yedic and Middle 
Indie, then -to a still greater degree there is no inherent 
reason why we should not find use also in the Epic. 
For there are some, though very few, agreements between 


Vedic, Epic Sanskrit, and Middle Indie as opposed to 
Classical Sanskrit. Such are more free sandhi and the 
stem apmra- (Pkt. acchara- phonetically). Note too the 
construction of ma with augmented tense in SB., TA^, KS.; 
the shortening of final vowels in compounds in Apbb.; 
with Epic (R.) patnm compare TB. and ApSS. patnMv. 

Now let us turn to \he individual cases. First we ta e 
up me as instrumental. The only case I claim is at 
iv, 14. 14: anrtani nolctapurvam me ctram krcchre 
tisthatd. Mr. Keith here suggests a double construe ion. 
In principle this is quite permissible. An r. 
lays emphasis on the fact that me and te as ins rum 
in Pali L by no me.no certain. I go tether and dtat 
that I have never met either in Pali where they mtu* be 
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instrumentals and cannot be simple genitives. And not 
a single example of me cited by Pischel as instrumental 
is necessarily to be taken as such. Nevertheless me 
as instrumental cannot be denied to certain Middle Indie 
dialects, namely, certain Asokan ones, as Wackernagel 
pointed out long ago (KZ. xxiv, 599). I may perhaps 
be permitted to go into this further, and add more proof 
for his contention, as of recent years I have devoted 
considerable attention to the Asokan inscriptions. We 
have in the third edict of the Kalsi, Jaugada, and Dhauli 
redactions of the Fourteen Edicts of Asoka, at iii, 7, iii, 10, 
iii, 9 respectively, me in concord with an instrumental. 
The Girnar version (at iii, 1) has may a as the correspondent 
to Magadhan 1 me, which accordingly must be an instru- 
mental. The Mansehra corresponding passage is nearly 
valueless as it teems with Magadhisms, and the Shah- 
bazgarhi one happens to have a lacuna where we otherwise 
would find a correspondent to me. 

Similarly, at Dh. v, 22 we have me in concord with an 
instrumental. The Girnar text has maya as the corre- 
spondent, the Mansehra and Shahbazgarhi versions have 
maya (vowel quantities are not distinguished in the 
alphabet in which these versions are written), the Kalsi 
recension lias mama[yd]. The Jaugada redaction has 
a lacuna in the corresponding passage. It will be seen 
that me of the Dhauli redaction here, too, must be an 
instrumental. 

And corresponding to Dhauli me at v, 20, the Girnar 
text has maya as the correspondent, the Shahbazgarhi 

1 For the benefit of those who are not specialists I mention that it is 
a recognized fact that the Girnar, Shahbazgarhi, and Mansehra redac- 
tions of the Fourteen Edicts are translations from an original composed 
in a Magadhan dialect, that is, a speech essentially the same as that of 
the Dhauli, Jaugada, and Kalsi (Edicts i-ix) redactions of the Fourteen 
Edicts, and that of the various versions of the Seven Pillar Edicts ; and 
that this dialect has left traces in the translations. Such traces are 
called Magadhisms, as the dialects of the above-named monuments were 
Magadhan. 
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and Mansehra recensions have maya, the fcalsi text has 
mamaya. Here, again, me must be an instrumental. 

In the dialects of the various versions of the Seven 
Pillar Edicts me is found in concord with an instrumental : 
see Delhi-Sivalik, i, 1, 2 ; iv, 1, 2 ; v, 1, 2 ; v, 19, 20 ; vi, 
1, 2 ; vii, 2, 10 ; Delhi-Mirat, v, 14, 15 ; Allahabad, i, 1 •’ 
v, 20 ; Radhia, i, 1,2 ; iv, 14 ; vi, 14 ; Matliia. i, 1 , 2 ; iv, 17 
v, 14, 15 ; vi, 16 (1). 

By the analogy of Dh. v, 20 we can be sure me is an 
instrumental at ii, 14 of the D.S. redaction of the Seven 
Pillar Edicts, and similarly in the other versions. The 
same applies to D.S. iii, 17, 18, and the corresponding 
passages of the other redactions. 

For the construction of the past participle of y/kr with 
the instrumental of the 1st personal pronoun singular see 
also Dh. vi, 28 ; J. vi, 1 ; K. vi, 18 ; G. vi, 2 ; Shb. vi, 
14 ; Mans, vi, 27. These references will even further 
strengthen our belief that me can be used as an 
instrumental. 

As I have stated above, Middle Indie forms teem in the 
Epic, and for this reason, since me as an instrumental 
cannot be denied for certain Asokan dialects, I shall 
continue to regard me in the combination me-tisthata as 
a true instrumental. I may add that Pischel adduces 
but one certain example where te is an instrumental in 
P*fekrit ; there are a few other cases in which it is either 
possible or probable. However, Hemacandra (the only 
native authority to whom I have access at the present 
moment) vouches for the form as an instrumental ; and in 
view of Asokan me the form is unquestionably genuine. 

Let us now turn to te as accusative singular. The first 
case is by far the most important : (ipdpdm vedmi Site te 
of the Bombay recension at vii, 49, 10. On p. 4/0 
Mr. Keith remarks: "But Gorresios edition has tvdm> 
and the corruption is obvious.” This shows that he is 
not acquainted with the interrelation with the Bombay 
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and Bengal redactions of the Ramayana. One of the most 
prominent features of the Bengal text is the suppression 
of all grammatical deviations from Classical Sanskrit 
(cf. Jacobi, Ramayana , p. 5, and the literature cited there), 
typical of the avoidance in the Bengal text of hr ami and 
hravihi of the Bombay version (see section 632 of my 
essay). The very fact that Gorresio has tvam for te, so 
far from being any argument against te as accusative, in 
point of fact is one of the most cogent proofs of its 
genuineness. When we note that te ( de ) as accusative 
cannot be denied to Prakcit on the general lines I have 
indicated above, I think that te as accusative in the 
Bombay redaction should be accepted without question, 
quite irrespective of whether or not te is used as accusative 
in RV. If it is, then we have an additional argument. 
But our case does not need it. 

Mr. Keith then proceeds to say : “ After this we will 
hardly be inclined to take very seriously the use in vii, 
53, 21 : sa te mohsayitd sapdt. The sense is clearly either 
dative ‘ for thee ’, or genitive ‘ of thee ’, not an accusative at 
all.” To begin with, I think that I have shown that the 
previous case of te as accusative is not to be dismissed 
so lightly as Mr. Keith imagines. As the passage under 
discussion is a difficult one, I give it in full — 

sa te mohsayitd Sapad 
rajaibs tasmdd bhavisyasi 
hrta ca tena Icalena 
nishrtis te bhavisyati . 

An ellipsis occurs in pada b : a past participle is to be 
supplied. 1 Then we render the above : “ He will release 
thee from the curse, 0 king, thou wilt become freed from 
this curse, and at that time thy expiation will be made.” 
That is, mohsayitd is the periphrastic future of moksay -, 
requiring an accusative as the direct object. But if 

1 The commentary wrongly supplies vrkalaso (from v. 18). 
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bhavisyati is to be supplied from pada d, another ellipsis, 
then of course molcsayita is a nomen agentis and te a 
genitive. 

The parallel of niskrtis te to te moksay ltd does, indeed, 
rather favour the last view. But native tradition has 
preferred the first (comm. : set te tvdm sapdn moksayitcu). 
Under these circumstances I think that an absolute 
certainty as to whether te is accusative or genitive is 
impossible. As was to be expected, the Bengal text 
affords no help. As the correspondence cannot be found 
in Jacobi’s Concordance, I give it here — 

Bombay. Bengal. 

vii, 53, 21a. vii, 55, 21c. 

vii, 53, 21 b. vii, 55, 21 d (partially), 

vii, 53, 21c. vii, 55, 22a. 

vii, 53, 21cZ. vii, 55, 22 b. 

The Bombay edition of 1895 reads — 
sa te moksayitd rajahs 
tasmac chapad bhavisyati 
Jcrtd ca tena kdlena 
niskrtis te bhavisyati (vii, 53, 21). 

Here all difficulties are removed ; te must be a genitive. 
To Mr. Keith this will obviously be the correct reading. 
But to my mind it is much easier to suppose a corruption 
of bhavisyasi in pada b to bhavisyati than the reverse. 
The truth is that we have an attempt, and a successful 
one, at getting rid of a difficult passage exactly as sa tvaih 
ciksepa as a 2nd singular in the Bombay edition of 
1902 at v, 67, 13 is replaced by lcsiptavaiis tvam 
(G. curiously agrees with By. : see v, 68, 11). 

But at the same time, since the Bombay text can be 
explained by an ellipsis, this particular passage should 
not be used to prove te an accusative. Yet it can 
legitimately be used to show how te came to be felt 
as such. 
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In aham djndpaydmi te at vii, 47, 9, I wrongly 
followed the commentator in taking te as accusative. 
But Mr. Keith’s example from R. vi, 103, 10, taken 
from BR., to show this, is no proof at all. For djnapaya 
in the sense of “ assure ” takes the genitive. See OB., and 
Williams 2 under djna 1. 

On p. 471 Mr. Keith discusses suhrn malty am. He 
says that this is a clear dative as in RY. cdrur dyave. 
Though “ there is a great gulf between Rgveda and E^ic ” 
(p. 472), he is quite ready to bridge this when it suits 
his purpose. Speyer, Ved.'U. Skt. Syntax , section 46 Anm., 
may be quoted : “ die Dat. mahyam und tubhyam im 
epischen Dialect und in den Volkssprachen ; ja, sie 
libernehmen so gar aucli genetivische Function.” For 
Prakrit, see Pischel, Grammatik , sections 415, 418, 420, 
421 ; Jacobi, Erz., section 43 ; for Pali, Kuhn, Beitrdge , 
pp. 85, 86 ; E. Muller, Pali Grammar , pp. 86, 87 ; Henry, 
Precis , section 147 ; Torp, Flexion, p. 15 ; Childers, under 
aham and team. Hence I see no reason for altering my 
view. As I have said before, the Epic dialect teems with 
Prakritisins and Palicisms. 

At vi, 19, 20 I took me as an ablative (comm, mattah). 
Mr. Keith (p. 469) says that Homeric rolaiv dfaiXero shows 
that me is a dative. Interesting though this Homeric 
example be, it is unnecessary to go outside the Indie range 
for the solution of the problem : me is a genitive, pure and 
simple, as is shown by iii, 51, 27 (see Speyer, Ved. n. Slct. 
Syntax , section 73). 

Similarly, at vii, 10, 17 I thought me was ablative 
(comm, mattah). Mr. Keith again makes use of Homer 
to prove the form is a dative. From vavre prasddam 
viprendrat, i, 30, 31, and varam ca mat kamcana mdna- 
vendra vrnisva, Bli.P., iv, 20, 16 (Speyer, Ved. u. Skt. 
Syntax , section 51), it certainly does seem as if me were 
ablative. Or if me as accusative were firmly established, 
one might consider this one ; compare tad vrnisva mam 
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Mark.P., 24, 4 (Speyer, Sanskrit Syntax , section 95, 5). 
But inasmuch as V yac is construed with the genitive (this 
rarely ; ablative usually) I have little doubt that in this 
case we have an extension of the ablatival genitive 
(cf. Speyer, Ved. u. Sid. Syntax , section 73). 

. I am glad to be corrected regarding tubhyam as a variant 
to tyaya at iii, 49, 39, and ytiyam at v, 64, 17; but I would 
like to register a protest against the citation of a reprint 
which has different pagination than the periodical in which 
the article originally appeared, unless this latter is cited as 
well (see p. 470, foot-note 3 ; BB. 16 [1890], pp. 82. 83, are 
intended). 

Mr. Keith (p. 472) would amend asyd at v, 16, 11 if it 
is to be taken as a locative. I am not so sure of that ; 
ciksepa as a 2nd person singular at v, 67, 13 is fully as 
great an anomaly. In fact, it seems to me that Mr. Keith’s 
passion for emendation (see pp. 470, 472, 473) is a decided 
weakness to his case. 

I regret exceedingly that I cannot go into the question 
at Itull length as to whether me and tc as accusatives are 
to be recognized for the Veda. At present I must content 
myself with saying R. iv, 20, 10 certainly is not evidence 
for such alleged use. 

In conclusion I add that vol. v of Delbriick s Synt. 
Forsch. and his Altind. Syn. were not to be had in New 
York nor in Washington when this w r as written, so that 
I could not look up Mr. Keith s reference to each of these. 

Truman Michelson. 

Bureau of American Ethnology, 

Washington, D.C. 

June , 1910. 


Note on the above 

I have had pleasure in reading the proofs of Dr. Michel- 
son’s note printed above, which contains some interesting 
contributions to the Asokan grammar. As he says, the 
jims. 1911 . 12 
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interpretation which we put on the evidence differs in 
principle. He sees readily in the Epic on all sides traces 
of Pali or Prakrt syntax, while I, though not desiring to 
deny the presence of such traces, consider that it is more 
sound in principle not to resort to Pali or Prakrt parallels 
until Sanskrit parallels fail, and my study of Frankq’s 
papers has not altered this view. Of course, if the Epic 
is a Sanskrit version of a Prakrt original, to explain its 
linguistic vagaries by Prakrtisms is at once natural and 
proper, but I still feel convinced that Jacobi’s arguments 
against that view are conclusive, though I do not think 
it necessary to accept his theory of the dating of the 
epics exactly as he presents it. If, then, the Epic was 
from the first written in Sanskrit, it is legitimate to seek 
to reduce its usages to the norm of ordinary Sanskrit, and 
it seems possible to do that in the great majority of cases 
without any real difficulty. 

I need not review Dr. Michelson’s discussion of the 
individual cases, with regard to all of which I see 
no reason whatever to modify my opinion, except to 
say that he has clearly missed the point of my remark 
as to the alleged te as accusative in apapdm vedmi 
Site te y or he would not have made the gratuitous 
accusation of ignorance of the relation of the Bombay 
and Bengal redactions of the Rdmdyaya. The point is 
one of palaeography : Site te tvdm is a corruption of Site 
tvdm, which is one of the most obvious imaginable, and 
the next stage is for a predecessor of Dr. Michelson’s in 
the belief in te = tvdm to omit the tvdm as a gloss on 
te. On Dr. Michelson’s own theory I cannot see how the 
presence of tvdm in Gorresio’s text is a cc cogent proof ” 
of the genuineness of te in the Bombay edition. It would 
only be cogent if (say) the correct form grammatically 
spoiled the metre or something of that sort, and its whole 
effect is spoiled by the fact that the preceding Site takes 
away all the value of te as evidence. And the more one 
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sees of Sanskrit MSS. the more one hesitates to create 
linguistic atrocities out of variant readings. 

I may add that in a note in the October number of the 
Journal will be found some criticisms on Dr. Michelson’s 
linguistic archaisms in the Rdmayana, which, though 
written before, answer some of the remarks in his note. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 

October , 1910. 


Further Note on the Genitive-Accusative 
Construction in Marathi 

Mr. T. K. Laddu, in reply (pp. 870-3 of the Journal 
for July) to my article on genitive-accusative construction 
in Marathi (pp. 481-4 of the Journal for April), seems 
to represent a peculiar point of view of philology in 
general and of comparative philology in particular. May 
I be allowed to add a few remarks to it ? 

Mr. Laddu’s derivations are doubtful. As regards his 
etymology of the Marathi termination H (p. 872: “ and 
so *1 also might have come from another postposition 
*rraf”). Mr. Laddu does not know that Dr. Hoemle 
showed many years ago (JASB. xlii, p. 61) that the 
postposition is really a compound of the old genitive 

termination H and the postposition All ^ ^ 

Skt. = for the sake of > Dr ' HoernleR derivatlon ’ 
repeated in his still very useful Grammar (A Com- 
parative Grammar of the Gaudian Languages u>M 
special reference to the Eastern Hindi, Loudon, h 
$ 365, has been accepted by other scholars (c . earn , 
A Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages 

,(a,, 5 3 7 5)w.m».s» B »i»«tco„£«»n 

of two postpositions in Mo-Aryan !•»*«*«■ ' 

S. WT, M. (Skt. ^5> - for the beneht of) »d the 
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postposition N. S. ^5f, M. (Skt. ^ = in 

contact with). This notwithstanding, Mr. Laddu, deriving 
the Marathi termination from the postposition 
(p. 872: “The termination has come from the post- 
position )> confuses them. 

Mr. Laddu seems to be astonished (cf. p. 871 : 
“ regarding the use of what he (Dr. Lesny) calls the 
genitive/’ or further below : “ inflected accusative (which 
Dr. Lesny calls genitive ”)) that I call the Marathi form 
in ^ a genitive. He could, however, very easily have 
ascertained that that is nothing new. See, for instance, 
Dr. Grierson’s L.S. vii, p. 24, where Dr. Sten Konow says : 
“ bdpds is derived from Prakrit bappassa, the genitive of 
happo, a father, the genitive having replaced the dative in 
all Prakrits.” Mr. Laddu assumes that I have followed in 
my grammatical studies only Navalkar’s Student’ s Marathi 
Grammar (cf. especially p. 872 : “The terminations of the 
inflected accusative, are derived by the Rev. G. R. 

Navalkar (whom Dr. Lesny has followed) from the Sanskrit 
^J”), but the case is, it seems, entirely the reverse. J. Beames 
(Gr. ii, § 59) derives the Marathi termination ^ from 
Skt. (also Dr. Bhandarkar), Dr. Hoernle (JASB. xli, 
p. 139, and Gr., § 374) from Skt. Dr. Grierson 

(K.Z. xxxviii, p. 473) again from Skt. tya (+ ha). But 
Mr. Laddu, disregarding these leading authorities, says 
(p. 872): “As regards the genitive proper in Marathi, 
we have the termination • . • , which is most probably 
derived from the Sanskrit So far as I am aware, 

only the Rev. G. R. Navalkar derives from Skt. 
an impossible derivation ; cf. Navalkar’s Grammar, § 81, 
note : “ The genitive is the modification of the Sanskrit 
genitive inflection But on p. 873 Mr. Laddu proposes 

a new etymology : “ Perhaps this has nothing to do with 
the Sanskrit ^f, from which we have ^ and ^ through 
Maharastrl. There is also another and better derivation 
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possible. . . . the accusative plural termination, which was 
originally tins in Sanskrit, was probably modified 
and taken into Marathi as (ansa) or ^ with a nasal 
on the preceding syllable.” I suppose it is not necessary 
to refute such an etymology, which would have been 
more natural a hundred years ago than to-day. On the 
Indo-Aryan phonology we have to-day Dr. Grierson’s 
excellent essays, “On the Phonology of the Modern 
Indo-Aryan Vernaculars,” ZDMG. xlix, pp. 393-421, and 
1, pp. 1—42. L. Gray’s Indo-Iranian Phonology and 
Dr. Hoernle’s Grammar can also be recommended. 

As to the whole question, I must repeat the views of 
Dr. Sten Konow (L.S. vii, p. 25), Dr. Grierson (K.Z. p. 490), 
and other scholars (from the Indian grammarians for 
instance, Yoshi, Gr. iii, p. 376) that the Marathi form in 
'STT is originally an adjective and no case. Thus when 
I compared the genitive-accusative construction in Old 
Slavonic with a construction in modern Marathi everyone 
sees I must have meant not an adjective but a case, the 
original old genitive (L.S. vii, p. 24) : Skt. devasya, 
Pkt. devassa, Mar. devas. And in that sense I have used 
the term genitive. Most of the Marathi grammars call 
that case according to the Sanskrit syntax dative or 
inflected accusative, and European scholars have followed 
this use. In my opinion it would be better to call an 
accusative only that form of a noun which is equal 
to the nominative, and which is called now “uninflected 
accusative ”, but the form in (originally an old genitive) 
and the new equivalents a genitive ; the form i# 
a pure adjective, a possessive adjective. As in Prakrits 
there will be no dative. If less practical such nomen- 
clature would be more philological. 

As to the animate and inanimate object of a transitive 
verb in modern Marathi (in prose), the position is as I have 
stated in the Journal of April, pp. 481-4. In Marathi 
English Primer , by Ganesh Hari Bhide, Bombay, 1889, 
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we read on p. 17 : “ When a noun denoting a person is 
the object of a transitive verb, it is always put in the 
dative case (ending etc.) ; but when a noun denotes 
an irrational animal, it is optionally put either in the 
accusative or dative case. In all other notions the 
accusative case is generally used.” Exactly the same 
is said in the 2nd edition, 1901, p. 30. Navalkar 
(Student's Marathi Grammar , p. 43) says the same. 
Now Mr. Laddu writes that I have misunderstood 
the Marathi construction (p. 871), that the rule is 
erroneous and inaccurate, 'and quotes a few verses from 
Dnyanesvari from the thirteentli century. On the con- 
trary, it is due to the development of the language that it 
does not remain the same. His statement concerns the 
language of Dnyanesvari, but not the Marathi of to-day ; 
to-day the Marathas speak otherwise than in the thirteenth 
century. Secondly, Mr. Laddu ought not to quote poetry, 
which differs in all languages from prose. I did not conceal 
the fact that my instances on pp. 781-2 of this Journal 
were taken from the reading-books (Mr. Laddu says in the 
very beginning of his paper (p. 870) a little ironically: 
“ Dr. Lesny has quoted a few sentences from Marathi 
reading-books and shown . . . ”). I think the Marathi 
reading-books prepared by the Vernacular Text Books 
Revision Committee, bearing the dates 1906-8, illustrate 
very well the Marathi as spoken to-day, and I observe 
that the use in these books agrees with the rule as stated 
by Bhide and Navalkar. Of course, the use in old Marathi 
poetry and also in Marathi proverbs differs considerably 
from the use in Marathi prose. 

Nevertheless, I am glad to learn Mr. Laddu’s opinion, 
because Marathi is his own language. 

V. Lesny. 

Prag. 

September 5, 19 JO. 
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Dattaka-sutra 

In almost all the copperplate grants of the Western 
Ganga series, the epithet Dattaka - sdtra - vrtteh pranetd 
occurs in the description of the second king of the dynasty, 
who was known as Kiriya-Madhava or Madhava II. All 
the scholars who have dealt with these records have 
translated this expression by “author of a treatise, or 
a commentary, on the law of adoption ”. I venture to 
think that this is a mistake, and that the word Dattaka 
here has nothing to do with adoption. 

Among the known works bearing on the law of adoption 
we may name the Dattaka-chandrika, °-didliiti, °-mimamsa, 
and °-mayukha, and the Datta-kauinudi, °-ratnapana, 
°-smrtisara, °adarsa, °-ratnakara, °-sangraha, -chintamani, 


°-kalpalata, °-kaustubha, °-ratna-pradipika, and c -siddhanta- 
manjari. Judged in the light of these names, the expi ession 
Dattaka-sidra appears to be too indefinite to be the name 
of a work on the law of adoption, unless we are sure of 
the existence of a special work in the sutra style on the 
subject. But no such work is known to exist. I therefore 
take the expression Dattaka - sdtra of the grants as 
meaning “ the sutras or aphorisms of Dattaka ”, and 
identify Dattaka with a writer on erotics who is mentioned 
by Vatsyayana, the author of the Kdina-sidi a. We learn 
from Vatsyayana s preface that the Kdma-sutras were 
originally composed by Nandi in 1,000 adhyayas ; that they 
were abridged into 500 adhyayas by Auddalaki Svetaketu; 
that they were further condensed into 150 adhyayas by 
Babhravya Pahchaia, who divided the subject into 7 adhi- 
karanas ; and that Babhravya s sixth adMkaraim, entitled 
Vaisika , was made the subject of a separate wor y 
Dattaka at the instance of the dancing-girls o at a 1 P^ a * 
We are further told that Charayana, Suvarnanabha, 
Ghotakamukha, Gonardiya, Gonikaputra, an uc umaia 
similarly dealt with other particular portions of the subject 
in separate treatises of their own. As the order m which 
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the authors are named appears to be chronological, Dattaka 
must have lived some centuries before Vatsyayana. He is 
also referred to several times by Vatsyayana in the body 
of his work : — iti Dattalcah ; 1 Dattaka- sasanad uktam 
parigrahakasy = eti Dattalcasya ? Dattaka is likewise 

mentioned in Damodaragupta’s Kuttanimata , written at 
the close of the eighth century A.D., in a verse which 
runs thus : — 

Vatsyayanain ay am abudham 
baliy an durena Dattakacharyan | 
ganayati Manmatha-tantre 

pasu-tulyam Rajaputram cha 1 1 

In Kannada works Dattaka’s name is given as Jattaka. 
Chandraraja, the author of a Kannada work called 
Madana-tilaka , who flourished in the middle of the 
eleventh century A.D., names in the following verses 
Jattaka and other writers on erotics, and says he has 
drawn upon tlieir works : — 

Anakam Kundali Babhraviyan ati-laulyam Kubaram 
kataram 

kinipam Bhadran ariipi Ketu ku-vitam Vatsyayanam 
Gonika- | 

tanayam nirdayan alpa-viryan enipam Charayanam 
Jattakam 

tanu-lunam dorey allar int inibarum pratyaksha- 
Kandarpanol 1 1 
Ene negalda Cliandran abja- 

nana-chandram 6 vetaketu- Jattaka- Vatsya- | 
yana-Panchal-adi-maha- 

muni-matamane peldan eseye posa-Gannadadim || 

There can, therefore, be no reasonable doubt that the 
Dattaka-siitra of the Gariga grants refers to the aphorisms 
of Dattaka mentioned by Vatsyayana ; and it was on this 
1 Bombay ed., p. 186. 2 Ibid., p. 322. 3 Ibid., p. 331. 
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work that Kiriya-Madhava or Madhava II wrote a rrtti or 
commentary. 

Nothing is known, however, about the date of Dattaka. 
If the date of Vatsyayana can be determined, that will 
give us the lower limit in time for Dattaka. A T atsyayana 
often quotes from the Grhyasutra of Apastamba, whose 
period, according to Professor Macdonell, is 400 jm\ What 
is more important for fixing his period is his reference to 
the Andhrabhrtya king Kuntala-Satakarni having killed 
his queen Malayavati. 1 Kuntala-Satakarni’s period is 
supposed to be about 35 B.c. 2 3 This may be taken as the 
upper limit of Vatsyayana’s period. We shall now try to 
determine the lower limit. Quotations from Vatsyayana 
are found in the works of many of the early Sanskrit 
poets, such as Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti, and Magha : the 
following two instances are from Kalidasa : 


1. Mitra-karyam apadifyranyatra sete. 

Kdimt-vuira, p. 328. 

Mitra-karyam apadisya parsvatah 

prasthitam tarn anavasthitam priyah | 
vidmalie satha palayana-clichhalany 
ahjas * eti rurudhuh kacha-grahaih 1 1 

Raghnvamhi , xix, 31. 

2. Bhogeshv anutsekah | parijane dakshinyam. 

Kdma-mtra, p. 239. 


Bhuyishtham bhava dakshina parijane bhagyeshv = 


anutselcini. 


Sukuniala, iv, 17/ 


As it is generally agreed that Kalidasa was a con- 
temporary of Chandragupta II (a.d. 37o-412) o 
G upta dynasty, his period may be taken to .e a 
a.d. 400. We are thus led to the conclusion that the 


1 Bombay ed., p. 154. 

* Smith’s Early History of India, Table oppowte 

3 I owe these references to the kindness of Professor K. 


202 . 

B. Pathak, B. A. 
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Kamasutra was composed at some period between 35 b.c. 
and A.D. 400, and we shall not be far wrong if we assign 
Vatsyayana to the second or third century a.d. And from 
the way in which Dattaka is mentioned in the Kama-sutra 
it may be safely inferred that he preceded Vtitsyayana by 
one or two centuries. We may take his period to be the 
first century a.d., though there is nothing to preclude the 
possibility of his having lived much earlier than that 
period. 

As the period of Kiriya-Madhava or Madhava II is said 
to be the close of the second century A.D., there is nothing 
improbable in his having written, as stated in almost all 
the known Ganga plates, a commentary on the aphorisms of 
Dattaka, an author who preceded him by at least a century. 
So there does not appear to be any discrepancy in this 
statement, at any rate, of the Ganga plates, though the 
authenticity of most of them is called in question by some 
eminent scholars on paloeographical and other grounds. 

R. Narasimhachar. 

Remarks on Mr. Narasimhachar’s Note 

Mr. Narasimhachar’s explanation of the term Dattaka - 
H&tra as denoting the aphorisms of Dattaka, a writer on 
erotics, may be accepted as probably correct. But, even 
if we should go farther and agree with him in assigning 
Dattaka to the first century b.c. or a.d., the result is 
hardly sufficient to prove that there really was a Ganga 
king Madhava II or Kiriya-Madhava, reigning at the close 
of the second century A.D. A commentary on the aphorisms 
of Dattaka might be attributed to any person, real or 
imaginary. And the existence of Madhava II, Kiriya- 
Madhava, as a Ganga king, has no basis, except in the 
imagination of the persons who evolved the fictitious 
pedigree presented in records which are unmistakably 
spurious and were fabricated many centuries after that 
time. This, however, does not detract from the interest 
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of what Mr. Narasimhachar tells us in connexion with 
Dattaka and the Dattakasutra. 


In the spurious records of this series, there is another 
expression regarding which a remark may be added. 
Another of the imaginary Gariga kings is Durvinita, who 
is. supposed to have begun to reign in a.d. 482. And the 
records in question speak of him as Kir at dr j aniyasya 
panchadasa-sarga-tikakarah. The customary interpre- 
tation has been “ author of a commentary on fifteen sargas 
of the Kiratarjuniya In editing the record on the Sudi 
plates, however, I pointed out (El, 3. 16G-7, 182) that the 
allusion might be to the fifteenth canto, quite as much as 
to fifteen cantos, of the poem. And I entertain, in fact, 
no doubt that that is what is to be understood. Why 
should anyone write a commentary on fifteen cantos of 
Bharavi’s poem, and leave the remaining ones, only three, 
unnoticed ? On the other hand, the fifteenth canto contains 


various curiosities which present ample matter for comment, 
such as the following. Verse 45 has three meanings. 
Verse 29 has no labial letters in it. In verse 5, practically 
only four consonants were used : * in the fil’st pada , y in 
the second ; l in the third ; and 6 in the fourth : but 
n occurs in the last word, Hasan. Verse 38 goes farther, 


and uses practically only two consonants, ch and t . \eise 
14 goes farther still : except in the last word, nut, only 
one consonant, n, is used in it. In verse 16, the first and 
third padas are identical ; and so also the second and 
fourth : so, again, in verse 50. In verse 52, all the four 
padas are identical. In -erse 18, the first pada read 
backwards gives the second pada ; and the third sum ar y 
treated, gives the fourth. And verse 22 read backwards 
gives verse 23. In these circumstances we may, I consxdei, 
decide that the meaning of the expression applied l to 
Durvinita is “author of a commentary on the fifteenth 


canto of the Kiratarjuniya . 

I may add that the Kavirajamarga of KaviSvara, 


written 
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under the patronage and inspiration of the Rashtrakuta 
king Nripatunga-Amoghavarsha I, shows (1. 29) that 
a writer of gadya or ornate prose, by name Durvinita, 
flourished in the Kanarese country at some time before 
A.D. 815. I feel little doubt, if any, that that Durvinita is 
the original of the Durvinita who was introduced into the 
Western Gaiiga pedigree. We may perhaps trace, some 
day, a real author Madliava, who did write a commentary 
on the Dattaka-Sutra. 

J. F. Fleet. 


The Keladt Rajas of Ikkeri and Bednur 

With reference to Dr. Barnett's note on “ The Keladi 
Rajas of Ikkeri and Bednur ” in this Journal, 1910, p. 149 f., 
and Mr. Sewell’s reply thereto, pp. 487-9, I should like 
to say a word or two with regard to the point at 
issue, viz. whether Basavappa was an adopted son or not. 
There are three unpublished works in Kannada bearing 
on the history of the Keladi Rajas, namely, Keladi- 
arasara - purvotta/ra, Kelad i - arasara - vamsdvali , and 
Keladi-nrpa-vijaya, the first two in prose and the third 
in the form of a champ ft. The first work was composed 
by Chennabhandara Purusliottamayya, but the authors 
of the other two works are not known. Of the three 
works, all of which appear to belong to the eighteenth 
century, the Keladi-nrpa-vijaya is perhaps the best, as 
regards both literary merit and the items of information 
given. It is divided into eleven dsvdsas , and continues the 
narrative down to A.D. 1763, in which year the kingdom 
was overthrown by Hyder. At the end of the work 
the manuscript in my possession contains the following 
interesting note: — In Saka 1727, Krodhana, Narayana 
Rao, the mutsaddi (writer) of Parangi (European) Major 
Mackenzie Saheb, had a transcript made of this work. 

I shall now 'proceed to the point at issue. The Kcladi- 
nrpa - vijaya clearly says that Somasekhara’s consort 
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Channamambike adopted Mariyappa-setti’s son Basava. 
The verse in the original runs thus : — 

Ariyalke Soma^ekhara- 

vara-nrpatiya patni Channamambikey embal | 
dharey ariye t&d-grhttam 

Mariyapa-settara kumara Basava-mahlpam || 

A prose passage in the ninth asvasa of the same 
work gives a reason for selecting this boy for adoption. 
It says that, as Siddammaji, the consort of Bhadrappa, who 
was the elder brother of Somasekhara, and Gauramma, 
wife of Mariyappa-setti, were sisters, the latter’s son 
Basava, who stood in the relationship of a son to 
Bhadrappa, also stood in the same relationship to his 
younger brother Somasekhara, and that consequently 
Channamambike selected the boy as a fit person to 
occupy the vacant throne of the Keladi kingdom, and 
adopted him with due ceremony in Saha 1595, Parldhavi 
(a.d. 1672). The expression used in the original is 
grhlta-'putrai * a taken son which is habitually used 
in the sense of ‘ an adopted son ’. So the word tanuja, 
‘ born from the body *, used by Shadakshari, is not to 
be interpreted literally. As Mr. Sewell rightly observes, 
a properly adopted son is, according to Hindu ideas, as 
good as a son of the body. 

I may also give here a few more details about the 
Keladi kings, not hitherto published, which are found in 
the Keladi-nrpa-v ijaya. The pedigree given in this work 
is identical with that given in Dr. Barnett’s paper as far as 
it goes. The narrative is, however, continued two steps 
further. Basavappa, the patron of Shadakshari, adopted 
Channa-Basavappa, who died when only 14 years old. 
Thereupon Basavappa’s consort, Channavirammaji, adopted 
Somasekhara. It was during her time that Hyder subverted 
the Keladi kingdom. It will thus be seen that there were 
altogether three instances of adoption in this dynasty. 
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Chaudappa, the first king in the pedigree as given by 
Shadakshari, was the son of Basavappa, a cultivator of 
Hallibail, and Basavamambe. He had a younger brother 
named Bhadrappa, and the two brothers having, by order 
of Krshna-Raya of Vijayanagar, led a successful expedition 
against the Kiratas, were invested with the government .of 
Chandragutti, Keladi, and six more mdganis (or small 
districts). Chaudappa built a palace at Ikkeri in A.D. 1511. 
Sadasiva married Viramambe and Bhadramambe, and was 
crowned in Ikkeri. He was a great warrior and a devout 
Lingayat. Dodda-Sankanna set up the god Aghoresvara 
at Ikkeri, and the god Virabhadra at Keladi. He defeated 
Virupanna-Odeyar and took possession of Jambur. He 
also defeated Bhairasa-Odeyar of Karkala and Saluva- 
Timma. Chikka-Sarikanna was murdered by his nephew 
Rama-raja. The latter had two sons : Vira-Odeyar and 
Basavaliriga. Venkata’s son Bhadrappa was married to 
Bhangaramma, daughter of Verikatadri-Nayaka of Belur ; 
and his daughter Hiriyamma was given in marriage to 
Jambur Virupanna-Odeyar, their son being Sadasivaiya. 
Venkata defeated Kenge Hanuma-Nayaka, Narasinga-raya 
of Benkipur, and Bhairasa-Odeyar of Karkala ; routed the 
Chautas and captured Mangalore ; seized the Barakur 
kingdom, once ruled by the Pandyas ; and, having defeated 
Bamirukali(?) Bhaira-devi, took possession of her kingdom. 
He caused the following works to be written by his court 
Pandits : (1) a metrical translation in Kannada of Siva- 
gite y consisting of eighteen a dliydyas in the uttaraklianda 
of the Padma - purana, by the poet Tirumala - bhatta ; 
(2) Sivdshta'padl , in Sanskrit, by the same poet ; (3) a 
commentary on the iigama work called Tantra-sara, by 
Ranganatha - dikshita ; and (4) a large work called 
Mdnapriya relating to horses, by Asvapandita. He set 
up the god Ganapati at Sagar, and built a fine tank and 
palace there. He was the first to assume the title visishta- 
vaidikadvaita-sthapanacharya. Bhadrappa died during 
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his father’s lifetime, leaving two sons, Ramalinga, who 
died young, and Virabliadiu, and a daughter who was 
given in marriage to his sister’s son Sadaiivaiya. On 
Bhadrappa’s death, both his consorts died with him, 
i.e. became mtis. Siddappa, son of Chikka-Sankanna, 
also died during Venkata’s rule, leaving Sivappa and three 
daughters by his first consort and Venkata by his second 
consort. Virabhadra defeated the king of Bilagi, came 
into collision with Bijapur, and removed his capital to 


Bidarur (Bednur) in A.D. 1638. During his absence from 
Bidarur on a pilgrimage, Rama-raja’s son Vira-Odeyar set 
himself up as king at Ikkeri, but he died soon after, 
Then Vlrabhadra’s sister’s husband Sadasivaiya made 
a similar attempt, and, as a preliminary step, mutilated 
(muja-vikalanam madi) Vira-Odeyar’s brother Basava- 
linga lest he should aspire to the throne. But he had to 
flee and take refuge with the king of Sode, who, not 
surrendering him when asked to do so, was attacked and 
defeated by Virabhadra. Meanwhile Sadasivaiya died. 
An attempt was then made by the people of Sode to set 
up his son with the help of Bijapur, but without success. 
On Virabhadra’s death his consort Kollurammaji became 
a sati. Sivappa was crowned in Venupura (Bednur), 
which he greatly improved and enlarged. He ha ve 
consorts, two married before coronation and three aftei 
that event; their names being Lmganmm,,, bantam, my i. 
Bhadrammaji, Basavalingammaji, and Jsaganmnyi. Hie 
«co»d ™ the mother of Bhadrappa, end the Wh of 
Sdmasekhara. The tot and the thin] had «***•**»• 

and the fifth hod no issue. Sivappa deicatc n i .IP 

Nayaka of Belur, helped the king of V.jayanagar »h» »d 
taken refuge with him, and, having C ° U( P™ 1 a ‘ 
the kingdom of 

to him in response t °. h,S ' £ J „ alT j e d Ilommaminlji 

consort was Mallammaji. Bhad. PP ma 

and Siddammaji. It ™s the latter's a, star. Ganramma, 
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who was married to Mariyappa-setti, whose son Basavappa 
was, as stated above, adopted by Somasekhara’s consort 
Channamambike. Bhadrappa liberally endowed Krshna- 
nandasvami’s matlia at Mulbagal. Somasekhara having 
gone mad, his consort Channamambike or Chennammaji 
carried on the government. During her rule, Somasekhara’s 
sisters husband Basavalihga tried to seize the throne, but 
Chennammaji had him mutilated and sent into exile. 
Another pretender, Sivappa, was also similarly punished. 
Chennammaji waged several wars against her enemies, and 
ruled for nearly twenty-five years. She defeated the king 
of Sudhapura and the Mysore general Timmappa, and took 
the latter’s son Krshnappa captive. Her adopted son 
Basavappa, who succeeded her, was known as Hiriya- 
Basavappa, “ the Senior Basavappa.” He had four 
consorts ; Chennammaji, Vlrammaji, Hebbe Chennammaji, 
and Chennabasavammaji. The first was the mother of 
Virabhadra, and the fourth of Somasekhara. Hiriya- 
Basavappa was a good scholar, and wrote these three 
works : (1) Sivatatva-ratnakara, (2) Subhashita-sura- 
druma, both in Sanskrit, and (3) Siildi-sudhakara , in 
Sanskrit and Kannada. Somasekhara had three consorts ; 
Vlrammaji, Basavammaji, and Nilammaji ; but none of. 
them had any issue. He honoured the 6rngeri guru and 
cleared his debts. His contemporaries were Saraja 
Hanumappa - Nay aka of Tarikere and the Mahratta 
general Ghorpade. Virabhadra married Chennammaji and 
Mallammaji. The son of the latter, Basavappa, the 
patron of Shadakshari, was known as Kumara-Basavappa, 
“the Junior Basavappa,” to distinguish him from his 
grandfather Hiriya-Basavappa. Virabhadra died before 
his elder brother Somasekhara. Kumara-Basavappa had 
two consorts, Chennammaji and Chennavirammaji. He 
caused a matlia to be built in Venupura (Bednur), and 
made it over to Tonta-svami of the Siddhesvara -gadduge 
(or pltha) at Dambala. 
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It may not be out of place to mention here another 
Sanskrit author who was also, like Shadakshari, at the 
court of Kumara-Basavappa. He was a ViraSaiva poet 
named Mari Tontadarya. His work, called Vira4aiva- 
vhCLThda - chavidrilca,, was written for the instruction of 
Kumara-Basavappa at the instance of TOnta-sv&mi, the 
same person to whom, as stated above, a matha was 
granted by Kumara-Basavappa. The author has, also like 
Shadakshari, given at the beginning of his work a pedigree 
of his patrons family, which is identical with that given 
by Shadakshari. We are told that Sadaiiva was also 
known as Bay a- Nay aka, and that he built an agrahara 
and the RaineSvara temple at Keladi. Of the works 
caused to be written by Venkata, only three are 
mentioned : — 

Tantradhikara-nirnayam 

anyam geyam tatha 6ivashtapadim | 
^ivagita-vyakhyanam 

Verikata-samrad aclrikarat kirtyai || 

Bhadrappa’s son Virabhadra is said to have been 
honoured by the Padusha of Vijayapuri (Bijapur). 
The adoption of Basavappa by Channamambike is also 
mentioned. To the three works of Hiriya-Basavappa, 
a fourth, namely, a commentary on Siddhanta-sikhamani, 
is added. The colophon of the work runs thus : — 

iSrimad - anadi - niranjana- Jangamaparavatara-Tontada- 
SiddheSvara - prasad - asadita - Sambha vagamambodhi - 
mathana - janita - niruttar - aikottara - sata - sthala - bheda- 
bhinna - shat - sthala - tattva - bodha - sudhasvadananda- 
sandoha - pradayak - acharya varya - Mari - Tontadarya - 
virachite Basa va- vasudha - Sankrandan - opad e4e Vira^ai va - 
nanda-chandrikayam. 

R. Narasimhachar. 
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Translation op the term bhagavat 


The Translation of the term Bhagavat 

I wonder why nobody, so far, has spoken in favour of 
the good old word holy , which has the sanction of centuries, 
like bhagavat , and means the same. My objection to 
perfect is that it is too vague in that the relation to 
religion is not expressly indicated by it but has to be 
inferred from the context. You may be perfect in one 
respect and imperfect in another, and the same holds 
good with blessed , glorious , excellent , etc., but the word 
holy is quite unequivocal, and it implies perfectness, for 
the Holy One is eo ipso perfect, adorable, glorious, etc. 
The word bhagavat is at once recognized as a religious 
term, and so is holy , but perfect is not and adorable 
neither. Holy has the further advantage over all other 
renderings that its original meaning coincides exactly 
with that of bhagavat . For holy (hdl-eg) is a derivation, 
with a possessive suffix, from the Anglo-Saxon substantive 
heel (German heil), which means “ health, welfare, good 
luck ”, etc., that is to say, everything auspicious and 
desirable ; and bhaga-vat is a derivation, with a possessive 
suffix, from bhaga } the original meaning of which is also 
“ good luck, health, wealth ”, etc., as is clearly shown 
not only by Sanskrit bhagin , bhagesa , etc., but also by 
the undeniable connexion of the word with Old Slavic 
bogatii , ‘"wealthy,” Avestan bay o, “God,” etc. It is also 
noteworthy that the German adjective heil (= English 
whole) has the meaning “ uninjured, complete, whole ” 
(< aksata ), i.e. perfect . 

For these reasons I hold that holy is the most 
exact English rendering of the term bhagavat that is 
possible. 

F. Otto Schrader. 

Adyar, Madras S. 

August 11 , 1910. 
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A Case of Hindu Syncretism 

A curious instance of Hindu syncretism may be noted 
for future reference. Saiyad Salar Mas‘ud, the nephew of 
Matunud of Ghazni, was slain at Bahraich by the Hindu 
Baja Soheldeo in 1032 a.d. There is a shrine here in 
Saiyad Salar s honour, said to be on the site of an earlier 
temple of the sun, and by a pilgrimage to this place 
the blind daughter of Saiyad Jamalu’d-din of Rudaull 
is said to have recovered her sight. My friend Babu 
Sita Ram, now a Deputy Collector at Bahraich, writes 
to me that Saiyad Salar “ is now worshipped with banners 
by Hindus of Upper India, as the great curer of leprosy 
and the giver of eyes to the blind, though the cluster 
of hair fixed on each of these banners is said to represent 
the cotls (or top-knots) of Hindus, which had been cut 
off by’ him ” 

The Bahraich Gazetteer (p. 150) says, “ a very picturesque 
feature of the fair [at the shrine] are the flags brought by 
pilgrims, worked in gay colours with figures of men and 
animals. * These are mounted on bamboos of great length 
with some coins tied up in a knot at the point. The 
pinnacle of the shrine is touched with the point, and 
the coin taken. If the pilgrim’s desire has not been 
fulfilled he takes away the flag, but if the request has 
been granted the flag is left at the shrine.” 

G. A. Grierson. 

Camberley. 

August 27, 1910. 


Note on Dr. Sten Konow’s Article on Bashoali 

Dr. Konow has very kindly given me an opportunity 
of perusing the proofs of his “ Notes on the Classification 
of Bashgali ” appearing in this number of the Jowmal. 
I much regret that pressure of other work prevents my 
devoting myself to a detailed consideration of this most 
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interesting paper, with much of which I am in entire 
agreement. 

Dr. Konow considers that he and I differ as to the 
position of Bashgali in regard to Eranian and Indo- Aryan 
languages; but to me it appears that the difference is 
rather one of terms and of their application than one 
of fact. He quotes me as saying that the “ Modern 
Pi6aca” languages (including Bashgali) left the parent 
Aryan stem after the Indo-Aryan languages, but before 
all the typical Eranian characteristics, which we meet 
in the Avesta, had developed. Dr. Konow maintains 
(p. 46) that Bashgali is derived from an ancient Eranian 
dialect, which had still retained the Aryan s, and had 
not changed it to h. Now, as this very change is one 
of the characteristics referred to by me, I do not see 
any grave discrepancy between the two theories, except 
in regard to the use by me of terms such as “ branch ” 
and “ stem ”. Whether an Aryan language that is on 
the way to change an Aryan s to an Eranian h , but has 
not yet done so, is entitled to be called “ Eranian ” is 
a question of nomenclature that is of small importance. 

My one great regret in regard to Dr. Konow’s article is 
that he has confined himself to Bashgali, and has not 
discussed the other languages of the same group. If he 
had done so, I am convinced that he would have 
largely modified some of his statements, and perhaps 
would have not have been so definite in classing Bashgali 
as Eranian. No one who desired to fix the exact relation- 
ship of French to Latin would think of omitting to 
consider any of the other Romance languages, and so it is 
with Bashgali. The group to which it belongs, looked upon 
as a whole, exhibits a number of curious phonetic changes 
that are strange both to Eranian and to Indo-Aryan. 
A list of the more important of these will be found on 
p. 3 of my Pisdca Languages. There is a great deal of 
information regarding at least xowar, Kalasha, and Shina 
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in the works of Biddulph and Leitner, not to speak of 
special works such as O Brien’s ^owar Grammar and 
Vocabulary . Biddulph gives vocabularies of most of the 
other minor ones. As for Kashmiri, it already possesses 
quite a literature, and more will shortly be forthcoming . 1 
I cannot admit that it occupies a place apart, any more 
than Italian occupies a place apart among the Romance 
languages. Over and over again in the course of my 
studies has it thrown light upon puzzles in the other 
“ Modern Pi^aca ” forms of Speech. 

Finally, may I take this opportunity of stating that, 
while I have read with respect and interest Dr. Konows 
paper on “ The Home of Paisaci ” in ZDMG., lxiv, I must 
confess that he has failed to convince me, and that I am 
still impenitent in my belief that the ancestors of these 
tribes of the North-West Frontier once spoke a language 
akin to the Paisaci of the Indian grammarians. At present 
I have no time at my command, but I hope on some future 
occasion to take the matter up and to give a sound reason 
for the faith that is in me. 

George A. Grierson. 

Camberley. 

November 2, 1910. 


Udanam 

( Published by the Pali Text Society.) 

I beg to invite the attention of Pali scholars to the 
readings of several verses of Udanam which appeared 
to me to be incorrect when I was translating them of 
late into Bengali. My own humble suggestions for the 
reconstruction of the texts are also submitted to the 
judgment of scholars . 2 


1 The Clarendon Press is now printing a Kashmiri Manual, and 
a Kashmir I-E n glish Dictionary is under preparation for the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. The text of the Kashmiri Siva Pannaya is also 

in the press for the Bibliotheca Indica. 

2 [The reader should consult Professor Windisch’s notes in the JPTS. 

for 1890, pp. 91 ff.— Ed.] 
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1. Udanam , i, 4. — The metre is Indravajra, which 
undoubtedly attained perfection in the fifth century B.c. 
The first portion of the verse from Yo to Dhammo 

is perfectly faultless, but Nlhuhunko ( — w for 

w — ) in the second foot, and Vusito (w w — 

for — w — ) in the third, show unexpected irregularities. 
We may read Vusito for Vusito very easily, as both 
forms may represent in Pali the Sanskrit word ( vi + usitah) 
vyusitah. Nlhuhunko seems to convey no meaning. With 
reference to the Huhunka Brahmanas (who, by the way, 
were never notorious fof haughtiness), it cannot mean 
“ not haughty ” as has been suggested by one translator. 
The Pali word Nlhimsalco ( = Skt. Nih + hiinxsakah), which 
could be easily misread as Nlhuhunko , improves the metre 
and the meaning of the verse. I may also note that the 
Atharva-vedI Brahmanas were once called Himsakah. 

One point is clear beyond a shadow of doubt : the word 
Brahmano after dhammena so in the fourth foot crept 
into the text from a marginal explanatory note. As 
such this word with three additional syllables must be 
expunged. Though the verse would not suffer in any way 
if the whole of the fourth foot were left out, I cannot 
and should not assert that the whole of the fourth foot is 
but a portion of a marginal note, for even in later times 
an Indravajra verse was composed with an additional foot. 

2. Ibid., i, 8. — I need hardly state that the introductory 
stories for the Udanas (explaining the occasion for the 
inspired utterances) are not very authentic. I am inclined 
to reject the story of Sangamaji solely on the ground that 
the honorific addition ji for a man did not come into 
vogue in early Buddhistic times. 1 

The meaning of the first line of the verse is very clear : 
“ (He) welcomes him not who comes to him, and mourns 
not his loss who passes away.” Consistently with this we 
expect something to be stated with reference to Sanga and 

1 [The name Saipgamaji occurs in the Netti Pakarana , p. 160 . — Ed.] 
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Asanga (Sangasaiiga), and those words are really there. 
But the words Sanga and Sangamajim are rather stumbling- 
blocks, for even in the light of the introductory story the 
second line cannot be construed correctly in accordance 
with grammar. I am strongly inclined to think that the 
last portion of the compound word sangasaiiga being 
par tiall y illegible, the early editor introduced the story 
and brought about a restoration of the text in conformity 
with his story. This was also done in a slovenly way, as 


no good grammatical construction is possible. 

Consistently with what has been stated in the first line 
of the verse, I beg to suggest that TJjjhitarri is the likely 
word which formed a compound with Sangasahga in the 
form Sangdsangojjhitam. There is no doubt that this 
compound word improves the text in all respects. 

3. Ibid., ii, 3. — It is quite clear that the words 
SvJcha-lcdmani bhutdni have also crept into the text 
from some marginal notes. The very metre requires that 
these words should be expunged. Then, again, I prefer 
pacca (or paced ) of MS. A to pecca , which Dr. Steinthal 
has adopted, for it is inconsistent with other teachings of 
the Buddha that happiness as a reward in the other world 
should be held out as an incentive for doing duties here. 


Pacca or paced ( = Skt. pagedt) as an adverb may mean 

“ afterwards ” in the usual sense. 1 

4 Ibid ii 4.— I think that the text improves if we 
accept the reading Dasdtha of the MS. B in the second line. 
The meaning then would be : Whether living in a village 
or in forests, a man who is Sukha-dukkha-phutto thinks m 
this fashion : Aharg sukhito ca, aham dukMnto ca; parena 
idarn mdhyani sukha-dulckham uppa itani is 
been caused by me (neva attato), this (ati.i or i ia t ; * 

dition ( dasd ) of ours (no) comes from others (para o), 


[Cf. Fausboll’s and Hardy’s notes on v. 131, and JF««i 


Palcarana , pp. 130, 134. — Ed.] , - v 

4 [Windisch, loo. cit., agrees with Steinthal. -J 
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Phu88eyyum in the fourth line is clearly incorrect. 
We must read phusseyyu , for the meaning is : “ In what 
way, then (i Icena), should phassa affect (phusseyyu) him 
who is nirupadhi ? ” 

5. Ibid., ii, 5. — I am inclined to read vatam (= Skt. 
vratam) for vata (an Avyaya indicating certainty) in the 
text, as in the first place the metre becomes faultless 
thereby, and in the second place the meaning of the text 
improves. We clearly see on reference to the second line 
of the verse that the words were addressed to one who 
had recently adopted the* Buddhist faith. So he was 
reminded that vrata (duty) does not become easy of 
fulfilment merely for the reason of having heard much 
of religious principles, etc. ; and that, in spite of such 
knowledge, a man may remain salcincana and so may not 
get salvation. 

B. C. Mazumdar. 

Darjiling. 

October 26, 1910. 


Does Al Ghazzali use an Indian Metaphor ? 

In the Udana 1 a parable is put into the Buddhas 
mouth. Shortly it is as follows : — 

Long ago a king of Savatthi had all the blind-by-birth 
in the place brought together, and shown an elephant. 
The attendant who showed it them let some feel its head, 
some its feet, some its back, some its tail, and so on. 
The king asked them what an elephant was like. Those 
who had felt its leg said it was like a pillar ; those 
who had felt its tusk said it was like a ploughshare ; 
those who had felt its ear said it was like a winnowing 
basket; and so on. 2 Each one was so sure he was right 
that they came to blows, to the amusement of the king. 

1 Udana, vi, 4. Retold in my Dialogues of the Buddha (vol. i, 1899, 
pp. 187-8). Translated by Maj.-Gen. Strong (1902, pp. 94 ff.). 

2 Nine answers are given. 
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The parable is directed against the theologians, who 
wrangle, on insufficient evidence, about such questions 
as the eternity of the world or the soul. 

In the just published English abstract of the Persian 
.abstract of A1 Ghazzali’s Iky a 1 the very same simile 
is used. But it is used for the theologians against the 
scientists; and in the abstract it is worded more briefly 
than the Pali. 

Colonel Jacob has shown that the parable became so 
well known in India that it was referred to in a standing 
phrase, “ like the blind men and the elephant.” 

It would be very interesting if some Arabic scholar 
would give us the exact wording, in English, of the 
•original passage in A1 Ghazzali's Iliya , and discuss the 
possible connexion. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 


Note on the “ Unknown Languages” of Eastern 
Turkestan 

Having had no opportunity of giving a final revise to 
the footnotes of my paper on the “ unknown languages ” 
of Eastern Turkestan, in the October number of the 
Journal for 1910, the following points need correction. 
On p. 1285, at the end of footnote 8, for “ footnote 22” 
read “footnote 3 on p. 1286 Similarly, on p. 1286, foot- 
note 3, read “footnote 8 on p. 1285”. Also, on the same 
page, cancel “ footnote 6 ” and substitute “ See footnote 12 
on p. 1285 

After the publication of that paper Baron v. Stael 
Holstein had the kindness (on November 3 and 29) to 
•send me offprints of two papers published by him in 
the Bulletin de V Academic Imperiale des Sciences de 
St Petersbourg , on “ Tocharisch und die Sprache I ” (1908) 

1 C. Field, The Alchemy of Happiness, p. 36. 
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and on “ Tocharisch und die Sprache II ” (1909), as well as 
a copy of the Bibliotheca Buddhica , xii, the second part of 
which consists of his “Bemerkungen zu den Brahmlglossen 
des Tisastvustik Manuscripts I regret that I had no 
earlier intelligence of these scholarly efforts, especially of 
the small collection of identified words on p. 483 of the 
second paper, in order to utilize them in my own paper. 
It would seem that the form khaysa (my footnote 3 on 
p. 1285) is correct, as it occurs also in some Petrovski 
manuscript fragments, and that prahausti (footnote 5 on 
p. 1286) means, not “to take off”, but “to put on” (a robe). 
The Buddhist monastic rule is to bare one shoulder when 
coming into the assembly or into the presence of a superior. 
Accordingly the phrase elcamsam uttarasamgam Icrtva , as 
Childers’ Dictionary in effect explains, means lit. “ making 
the outer robe single-shouldered”, i.e. placing it so as to cover 
but one shoulder. Therefore the corresponding E. Turk, 
phrase sausve clvara prahausti must mean “ placing the 
robe on a single shoulder ”. Some of the identifications in 
the collection, of course, are still doubtful, and most of 
them were first suggested by Professor Leumann in his 
contributions to JGOS., lxi, lxii ; but some words, as 
hada = day, were identified by me as early as 1901 (in 
my “Report”, Extra No. to JASB., lxx, p. 34). The 
peculiar letter which I transcribed wa (p. 1295, 4) would 
seem, after all, to signify the vowel o. In a manuscript 
fragment, e.g., to which the Baron has kindly drawn my 
attention, it appears as the initial letter of the Sanskrit 
word osadhi. 

With regard to the alternative spellings balysa and 
baysa (p. 1297, 11), Professor Leumann reminds me of an 
opinion communicated to me in 1908, which had escaped 
my memory, but which, in the present uncertain state of 
our knowledge, deserves to be mentioned. He at that 
time suggested that the subscript arc may simply indicate 
the absence of some consonant which originally closed 
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a syllable, and which need not always have been as 
e.g. in tcemanyau, Skt. calcmrbhih, where tceman might = 
Avestic casman. 


A. F. Rudolf Hoernle. 


Tibetan Invasion of India in 747 a.d. 

The “ Chinese Riddles on Ancient Indian Toponymy ” 
which Colonel Gerini, in the October number of the 
Journal (1910), restates from Professor Levi's notes, 
have been solved, satisfactorily, it seems to me, in my 
article on the “ Tibetan Invasion of India in 747 a.d.” in 
the Asiatic Quarterly Review for January, 1911. 

Ctia-po-ho-lo, or rather T u-po-ho-lo} is the old capital 
of Vriji, Tirhut, or Mithila, in the north-west of 
Darbhanga District. 

Ka-pi-li River and “ Country ” are the Kamla River 
and “ Kapil a ” country of that district. 

Shan-lien and Kien-t’o-wei (not “ Kan-t'o-wei”) are 
the Rivers Bagmati and the “ Old Gandak ” or Bur 
Gandaki, to the south-east of Darbhanga. 

In that article I have also shown that this invasion was 
an achievement of Tibetan and not Chinese arms ; that it 
occurred in the year 747 a.d., and not 748 a.d. as hitherto 
stated ; that King Harsha-vardhana's death occurred not 
later than the middle or beginning of 747 A.D., and probably 
in 746 a.d., instead of 748 or "the end of 747 or beginning 
of 748 A.D." as hitherto calculated; 2 and that both the 
introduction of Buddhism into Tibet and the reduction of 

1 This latter is the reading suggested by Professor Parker, to whom 

I referred this Chinese form of the name of the chief city captured by 
the Tibetans, namely, $ £f ft & “ The first character,” Professor 

Parker writes, “is probably not ch’a 2 , as therein represented, but l u > 
as ch’ a 2 , which means ‘tea ’ or ‘camellia ’, was scarcely a common word 

so early.” ,, 

2 The current histories, and especially the latest of all : V. A. Smiths 
Early History of India , pp. 326, etc. 
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the language of that country to writing (in the Indian 
character) were probably the result of that invasion. 

L. A. Waddell. 


Seal of the Dalai Lama 

In his interesting “Note on the Dalai Lama’s Seal” 
and his important analysis of the Tibeto-Mongol seal- 
characters, in the Journal for October (1910), Mr. A. H. 
Francke publishes a reading of the legend on this seal. 
Doubt is expressed respecting the third “group” in the 
second column (pp. 1205-7), which, Mr. Francke states, 
“ consists (probably) of a ra and a u vowel-sign, and has 
to be read ru . . . The reading of the seal is therefore — 
talai blamai ru thamlca rgyal ” ; 
and this he translates — 

“ Standard seal of the Dalai lama, bene ! ” 

To me the legend reads decidedly different from this, 
both in transcript and in sense. I find that in addition 
to the obvious misreading of ru two other characters have 
been omitted, one at the beginning and the other at the 
end of the sentence. 

The omitted initial character is the one which Mr. Francke 
in his alphabetical list terms “ the snake ornament ”, which 
represents the Tibetan ns. This character, however, is not 
a mere ornament. It is the recognized abbreviation of the 
word gj, usually transcribed Om, though literally AOM. 
It appears to me to represent the first limb of the initial 
letter (A) of that word, with the head modified for cursive 
purposes ; though it might conceivably be a cursive form 
of the superscribed & or OM, which is somewhat analogous 
to the anusvara of its Indian prototype. In any case it 
is undoubtedly regarded by the Tibetans as representing 
Om in ordinary literature. 

The other omission is the concluding syllable of the 
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sentence, namely va, which conveys a totally different 
sense from bene. That the letter here is clearly a v 
( = Tibetan *j) will be evident by referring to Mr. Francke’s 
Table II, p. 1212. There the basis of the seal-Rter for 
w ( = Tibetan H) will be seen to have as in Tibetan the 
same form as a v, and in both, the addition of superscribed 
tails converts the v into w. 

The syllable read doubtfully as ru by Mr. Francke 
appears to me to be rtsa , meaning “original” or “primary”. 
In the key-alphabet the letter tsa has its third horizontal 
limb from the top joined to the vertical, whilst in the 
seal this is not so — this is probably owing to a mistake in 
copying the key-alphabet, as presumably in the case of the 
seal care would be taken to ensure that the characters were 
formed correctly. 

Thus I w T ould read the legend on the seal as — 

Om ta-lai bla-mai rtsa-t’amlca rgyal-va , 
which I translate — 

“ Om! The original seal of the Talai L$ma, the Jina” 

Jina, in its Tibetan form of rgyal-va , is the commonest 
of all the titles of the Dalai Lama, who is ordinarily known 
in Tibet as “ The precious Jina”, or rgyal-va rin-po-ch’e? 

It is interesting to find that my representation, based 
upon the literary evidence of the edicts I found in Lhasa, 
that the correct form of the Grand Lama’s title was Tala i 
and not Dalai (see Journal, 1910, p. 74), is here confirmed 
by the Grand Lamas own seal. 

I feel glad that Mr. Francke has published a revised 
print of the seal, all the more so as the copy which 
I published in my Lhasa was not reproduced, as I had 
expressly desired, by a photomechanical process from an 
original impression of the seal which I provided , but was 
re-drawn, and in this process suffered slight alteration , 
whilst my footnote, in which I corrected the defects, was 

1 My Buddhism of Tibet , pp. 228, etc. 
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accidentally omitted. I have now compared Mr. Francke’s 
revised copy with two originals and find it to be perfect. 

L. A. Waddell. 


Seal of the Dalai Lama 

In his most interesting “ Note on the Dalai Lama’s Seal 
and .the Tibeto-Mongolian Characters ”, which appeared in 
the last number of this Journal (p. 1205), the Rev. A. H. 
Francke observes that “Reproductions of the Dalai Lamas 
seal are found in Waddell’s Lhasa and its Mysteries , 
p. 448, and in Walsh’s Coinage of Tibet , MASB., vol. ii, 
p. 16. No attempt to read it has as yet been made, and 
neither of the reproductions is absolutely correct, though 
Waddell’s is by far the better of the two”. I feel that 
a word of explanation is needed as regards the copy of the 
seal, which I gave in my paper referred to. That copy 
was taken from the facsimile given in Landon’s Lhasa 
(vol. i, facing p. 1). I had a smaller-size impression of 
the seal by me, but, as it was indistinct, I copied that 
given in Landon’s Lhasa , which was a larger-size seal and 
clearer. 

My reference to the seal was to suggest that certain 
meaningless characters on the coins minted in Nepal for 
currency in Tibet might be an attempt by the Nepalese 
mint to make a general imitation of the sort of characters 
on the Dalai Lama’s seal as they would appear to be if 
the lines were looked at as running horizontally, as those 
accustomed only to Indian script would naturally do, and 
not vertically, as they are meant to be. I remarked: “ The 
characters on the coin are not any of them a correct repro- 
duction of characters on the seal, which might be expected 
from workmen who did not understand what the characters 
were intended to represent, and the resemblances suggest 
that the Newar artificers took the characters as running 
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horizontally and not vertically, which is also natural ; as 
they would assume the lines to be horizontal, as in the 
Indian and Tibetan languages, with which they were 
acquainted ” (MR AS., p. 17). I may mention that I have 
since found that my suggestion that the meaningless 
characters on the Nepal minted coins might be meant for 
an imitation of those on the Dalai Lama’s seal was 
incorrect, and that they are an imitation of the Arabic 
characters on the rupees of Ghiasuddin Mahmud Shah, 
who was king of Bengal from 1256 to 1537, as I have 
noted in my paper on “ The Coinage of Nepal ”, JRAS. 
1908, p. 687. 

I was not concerned with the characters on the seal 
itself more than to suggest a general resemblance, so did 
not compare the facsimile of the seal as given in Landon’s 
Lhasa with the small-size impression that I had or with 
that given by Waddell in Lhasa and its Mysteries. 

Tibetan seals are not stamped in wan, but in red ink on 
the paper, and consequently the lines of the characters on 
them are often indistinct. It is, no doubt, for this reason 
that the facsimile of the same seal from the Tibetan 
treaty, as given by Landon and by Wadded, do not 
coincide. 

All interested in Tibet are greatly indebted to Dr.Francke 
for having given a correct facsimile of the seal, and having 
shown that the characters are Tibetan characters in 
a special square form, written vertically under one another 
instead of horizontally. 

E. H. Walsh. 

December 15, 1910. 


Ancient Indian Anatomical Drawings from Tibet 

With reference to the above set of drawings discovered 
in Lhasa in 1904, of which Mr. Walsh has published 
a detailed description in this Journal for 1910, pp. 1215—45, 
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I have already pointed out 1 some evidence for the Indian 
origin of the pictures. 

Another point indicating this Indian origin is that the 
stature of the average man is therein represented as being 
96 finger-breadths. This is the identical figure recorded 
by Aryabhata (circa 500 a.d.) as the standard height for 
a man in India. That writer states 2 — 

1 nri (or man) = 4 hasta (cubits) = 96 angula. 
Angula, literally “ finger ”, is more correctly defined in the 
Tibetan as “ finger-breadths ” 

L. A. Waddell. 


The Standard Height of an Indian Man 

Col. Waddell's reference, in his note given above, seems 
to be to p. 1232, line 18 f. : — “The human body of normal 
power is 96 sor-mos.” The sor-mo is defined on p. 1243, 
last line, as the width of a finger across the second knuckle. 
And on p. 1221, line 10 ff. from the bottom, we are told : — 
“In Jambudwlpa [India] the measure of a mans heightiis 
1 fathom or 4 cubits ; deformed bodies have only 3 J cubits, 
measured by their own.” 

The sor-mo is the Hindu aiigula , the finger- breadth, of 
which 24 make one hasta or cubit. And the passage on 
p. 1221 seems to be based on the Brihat-Samhita,* 68/67, 
verse 105 : — 

Ashta&itam shannavatili 

parimanaiii chaturasitir = iti pumsam I 
uttama-sama-hlnanam = 

angula-samkliya sva-manena II 

“ The measure of the finest man is 108 angula [ = 4£ 
cubits], of the normal man 96 [ = 4 cubits], and of the low 
man 84 [ = 3£ cubits], by (its) own measure i.e. by the 
own proper measure, the standard measure, of the angula. 

1 Asiatic Quarterly Review , 1910, pp. 336-40. 

* Dr. J. F. Fleet, JRAS., 1907, p. 655. 
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As regards the expression sva-manena , it stands to 
reason that the measures must be taken according to an 
angula or a cubit which is of a fixed standard length ; not 
according to the varying finger-breadths and cubits of 
individuals who are to be measured, as seems to be suggested 
by the Tibetan text, or by the translation of it. 

Verse 107 tells us that the measure should be taken at 
the age of 25 years. And Bhattotpala says, in his 
commentary under verse 105, that it is to be made for 
a man standing upright, “ from the junction of the ground 
and the feet to the middle of the head : ” i.e. from the soles 
of his feet to the crown of his head, just as is shown in the 
drawing from Lhasa at p. 1244. 

J. F. Fleet. 

Early Use of the Buddhist Era in Burma 

I have no thesis of my own to maintain, and should not 
venture, to say more on this matter if I did not hope that 
the discussion of it would elicit new facts. I merely 
entered a respectful caveat against Dr. Fleet’s conclusion, 
founded on Ceylonese evidence, which appears to be of 
a negative .character for the period prior to a.d. 1165. 
It was precisely because Dr. Fleet had not distinguished 
the issues involved that I thought it necessary, for the 
sake of clearness, to do so. It is no wish of mine to 
trouble him with the details of Burmese chronology, 
which is no more my subject than his. But the issues, 
though distinct, are more or less interdependent. In 
a discussion on the origin of the Buddhist era any apparent 
use of a similar reckoning in any Buddhist country is 
material evidence. Non constat , at present, that the 
reckoning was not invented in Burma and transported 
thence to Ceylon, modified there, and subsequently re- 
imported into Burma. (I hasten to add that I am not 
putting this forward as a proposition to be argued.) My 
jras. 1911 . 14 
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point is that the Talaing and Burmese evidence is entitled 
to as much consideration as the Ceylonese. 

Dr. Fleet does not appear to take that view. From the 
fact that no Ceylonese records have been found giving 
instances of the use of the Buddhist era (revised reckoning) 
before circa a.d. 1165, he is ready to infer that it was 
invented about that time. But when one quotes Indo- 
Chinese inscriptions bearing (or appearing to bear) against 
that conclusion, he brushes them aside as being probably 
not synchronous documents, and objects to the arguments 
by which they are supported as being “ hypothetical ”. 
When definite evidence is wanting, the use of hypothesis 
is inevitable. Dr. Fleet’s hypothesis is that the three 
inscriptions I have cited are all of some date later than 
a.d. 1170-80 (Buddhist reckoning 1718-23), although 
their sole purport is to discuss certain particular events 
and circumstances connected with a king, or kings, 
associated with the Buddhist date 1628 or 1630. I submit 
that in the overwhelming majority of cases inscriptions, 
and especially bulky records on stone pillars, are put up 
soon after the events which they are erected to record : 
if people do not think it worth while to record them at 
once, much less are they likely to do so half a century or 
more afterwards. Should we at this present time be 
inclined to set up inscriptions giving a full and particular 
account of the events connected with the death of King 
William IV ? 

I submit that Dr. Fleet’s hypothesis is far more 
improbable than mine. As two of the inscriptions do 
not mention their own dates and I am not yet prepared 
to deal in detail with the longer one, I cannot put the 
case higher than that. As regards the third, I regret 
exceedingly that owing to its present dilapidated condition 
the date on which it claims to have been made is doubtful, 
and must perhaps remain so. But as Dr. Fleet has put 
certain questions on it, I will do my best to answer them. 
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It is possible that the draftsman misspelt the name of the 
naksatra, but its initial is certainly ph , not bh. The two 
letters bear no resemblance to one another in this script. 
The modern Talaings do not use Indian names f^r the two 
lunar fortnights, but have terms of their own. Probably 
the Talaings of the twelfth century also used these. It so 
happens that (in the modern language) both the words in 
question end in -lc. Dr. Fleet’s discussion about the Indian 
names seems, therefore, hardly in point. I have already 
given reasons why I consider it quite out of the question 
that this record could have been put up in any century 
later than the twelfth. And what other date than the 
one suggested will fit the particulars that have been 
preserved ? In any case this Shwesandaw inscription 
relates to the same matters as the Shwezigon one. If it 
is long odds against either of them having been put up 
when those matters had ceased to be of practical interest, 
the odds against the double event are ever so much longer, 
I should imagine. 

Burmese inscriptions are quite beyond me, and I must 
leave them to be dealt with by some one who knows 
Burmese. But I have been at some pains to go through 
the published untranslated collections of inscriptions from 
Upper Burma and Bodawpaya’s Mandalay Inscriptions 
with a Burman, and I find several cases of the use of the 
Buddhist era apparently before A.D. 1165. Most of these 
appear to be from copies made by the order of King 
Bodawpaya. But as the originals are no longer available, 
and there seems to be no particular reason for suspecting 
that the dates have been altered, they seem to be as good 
evidence as we are likely to get. Until they have been 
critically examined, I cannot venture to say very much 
more about the use of the Buddhist reckoning in 
Burma in early times. Whether it is connected in any 
way with the Ceylonese reckoning is a further point on 
which it may be advisable for the present to suspend 
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judgment. I suspect that variations in the initial point 
of the Buddhist era are responsible for many of the 
discrepancies in early Burmese chronology of which 
Dr. Fleet justly complains. That is another reason why, 
in my judgment, a]l this evidence, Talaing and Burmese 
as well as Ceylonese, will have to be considered together 
before any final conclusions can be arrived at. 

C. 0. Blagden. 


In this Journal, 1910, pp. 4*74-81 and pp. 850-60, is an 
interesting discussion on “The Revised Buddhist Era in 
Burma ”, carried on between Dr. Fleet and Mr. Blagden, 
and the latter has asked me to intervene. Most willingly 
do I comply with his request. 

The thesis laid down by Dr. Fleet and questioned by 
Mr. Blagden is this : — That the reckoning with the initial 
point in B.c. 544 was devised in Ceylon, was put together 
in its complete form just after a.d. 1165, and was carried 
to Burma in the decade a.d. 1170-80. 

At pp. 256-7 of the Indian Antiquary , vol. xxiii, 1894, 

I have discussed about the Burmese eras and the mode of 

reckoning them. There are three eras, namely tlie Era of 

Religion, which began in B.C. 544 ; the Saka Era, which 

began in A.D. 78 ; and the Chinese Era, now current, which 

/ 

began in a.d. 688. The Saka Era was established in its 
own second year, after wiping out 622 (544 + 78 = 
Dodorasa) years of the Era of Religion ; and the Chinese 
Era was established after wiping out 560 (Khachhapancha) 
years of the 8aka Era. 

There appears to be strong evidence to show that the 
Era of Religion or the Nirvana Era, which began in 
B.C. 544, was known to the Burmans long before the 
twelfth century a.d. When they adopted the 6aka as well 
as the Chinese Era, the year was reckoned in its equivalent 
of Anno Buddhse. Further, at pp. 49-50 of the Kalyani 
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Inscriptions (Rangoon edition) precise dates are given of 
three principal events: Anno Buddhae 1601, Sakkaraj 
419 = Anuruddha or Anawrata conquered Thaton ; Anno 
Buddhae 1708, Sakkaraj 526 = Siri Sanghabodhi Parak- 
kamabahu, king of Ceylon, reformed Buddhism ; Anno 
Buddhae 1714, Sakkaraj 532 = Mahathera Uttarajlva set 
out for Ceylon. 

In order to convert a year of Anno Buddhae into a year 
of the Christian era, we have to deduct 544 from the 
former ; and in order to turn a year of Sakkaraj into 
a year of the Christian era, we have to add 638 to the 
former. It will thus be seen that in Burma it is customary 
in all important documents to record dates in Anno Buddhas 
as well as in Sakkaraj, the one acting as a salutary check 
on the other. 

The Myazedi inscription, which has been referred to 
in the discussion, is the earliest lithic record, as yet 
found in Burma, which is inscribed in the Burmese 
characters. It has four faces, each of which is engraved 
in a different language, namely, Burmese, Talaing, Pali, 
and an unidentified language. Mr. Blagden notes that 
there are two copies of the quadrilingual epigraph, and 
Dr. Fleet doubts its being a contemporary record because 
it states only the year of the accession of King Kyanzittha, 
namely, 1628 Anno Buddhae (a.d. 1084), and omits the 
month and day of the erection of the pagoda. As regards 
Mr. Blagden’s query, the following account will show why, 
unlike the majority of other lithic records, two copies of 
the same inscription were made. 

The stone now in the Pagan Museum appears to be the 
original. It was found at the foot of a cross-legged image 
of the Buddha which is on the north face of the Myazedi 
Pagoda. The palace of the king being situated to the 
north of the pagoda, its northern face would afford the 
nearest approach to royal worshippers. The workmanship 
of the inscription is neat and clear, and the letters are 
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finely cut. The stone is hard and is closely grained. 
The letters, as compared with those on the second, are 
smaller, and on the face of the inscription recorded in Pali 
twenty letters take up a space of 12 inches. The stone is 
cubical in shape ; its length, covered by letters, is 3 ft. 3£ in., 
and its breadth or thickness is 1 J feet. 

The second stone, which is an exact replica of the first 
and which is now conserved on the platform of the pagoda, 
is soft in grain, and several layers have been peeled off. 
The letters are larger in size, twenty letters on the Pali 
face covering a space of 2 ft. 2 in. Its height is 4ft. 8 in., 
breadth 1 ft. in., and thickness 1 ft. 0-i in. It was 
found close to the remains of a library which is to the 
north-east of the pagoda. 

The above circumstances explain why there are two 
exact copies of the epigraph. One, the original, was 
set up close to the image, whose construction it com- 
memorates. The second, which is a copy of the original 
record, was put up in the Library for safe custody. 
In the case of three or four inscriptions found at Pagan, 
duplicates have also been discovered. This fact disposes 
of the alleged unique peculiarity of the Myazedi record. 

Dr. Fleet’s objection may be met by saying that 
the Myazedi inscription only gives the year of the Era 
of Religion because it records a past fact, namely, the 
year of accession of King Kyanzittha, and because that 
era was common to the four communities using the 
four scripts of the epigraph. It is not customary for 
the Burmans to incise on stones records which are not 
contemporary, or to make forgeries of lithic records, 
for the simple reason that the epigraphs declare the 
relinquishment of property and its dedication to a sacred 
purpose, and not its acquisition for a temporal or utilitarian 
purpose. 

It now remains to consider the great historical value 
attached to the Myazedi inscription, and how it may 
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be utilized in revising the chronology, given by Phayre 
in his History of Burma , of the reigns of the four 
kings of Pagan — Anawrata, Sawlu, Kyanzittha, and 
Alaungsithu. Phayre based his work on the Hman Nan 
Yazawin or Mahayazawin, which was compiled in 1829 
during the reign of King Bagyidaw (1819-37). As these 
chronicles were compiled under Royal patronage, their 
chronology is generally accepted to be correct throughout 
Burma, although it does not coincide wfith the dates 
given in the older records, both historical and epi graphic. 
Assuming that the Myazedi inscription is a contemporary 
record — there are no reasons to the contrary — King 
Kyanzittha, otherwise called Sri Tribhuwanaditya- 
dhammaraj, ascended the throne in 1628 of the Era of 
Religion corresponding to a.d. 1084. He reigned for 
twenty-eight years, that is, up to a.d. 1112. The 
corresponding dates in Sakkaraj will be 446 and 474. 
These latter figures correspond, in a remarkable degree, 
with those given in the “ Jata boil Yazawin ” or the 
Chronological Tables based on the Royal horoscopes. 
As the Burmans, in common with the Hindus, set a great 
store by astrology and horoscopes, these tables appear 
to afford us trustworthy chronological data. Relying on 
the Myazedi inscription as well as these tables and the 
older records, Phayre’s dates may be revised as follows : — 


Commencement of Reign. 


Name of King. 

Year of 
Religion. 


Burmese 

Era. 

■ 

Length 
of Reign 

Anawrata . . 

1588 

1044 ! 

406 

33 

Sawlu . 

1621 

1077 

430 

7 

Kyanzittha . . 

1628 

1084 

446 

28 

Alaungsithu . . 

' 1656 

1112 | 

474 ; 

75 


Mr. Blagden appears to mistake Alaungsithu for 
Kyanzittha in his later article. Kyanzittha's title is 
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“&ri Tribhuwanaditya-dhamma-raja”, and he reigned 
from a.d. 1084 to 1112. Alaungsithu’s title is “ 6ri 
Tribhuwanaditya - pavarapandita-Sudhamma - raja-Maha- 
dhipati Narapati-Sithu ”, and he reigned from a.d. 1112 
to 1187. If the dates given above are accepted, Burmese 
chronology, so far as it relates to the four kings, will rest 
on a firmer basis, and the elucidation of Burmese history 
by the light of Talaing epigraphs, which Mr. Blagden 
has so kindly undertaken to do, will proceed more 
satisfactorily. 

Taw Sein Ko. 

Remarks on the Preceding two Notes 
It is very good of Mr. Taw Sein Ko to comply with 
Mr. Blagden s request to intervene between him and me. 
And it is satisfactory to learn that the Myazedi inscription is 
to be understood (whether it is or is not a contemporaneous 
record) as placing the beginning of the reign of Kyanzittha 
(not some other event in his career) in a.b. 1628 expired, 
i.e., as Mr. Taw Sein Ko tells us, in A.D. 1084 ; and that, 
on this basis and others, Phayre’s dates for a certain period 
of Burmese history may be revised to advantage. But it 
is difficult to see how any of the statements in the Kalyanl 
inscription, which have been long known to me (as also 
have Mr. Taw Sein Ko’s notes on the Burmese eras, to 
which he alludes), throw any more light on the matter 
which has been under discussion between Mr. Blagden and 
me. This record, framed in a.d. 1476 or ? 1479, 1 presents 
a double date in telling us 2 that Ramadhipati, the king 
in whose time it was framed, began to reign in A.B. 2002 
expired, Sakkaraj 820 ; i.e., as Mr. Taw Sein Ko has told 
us, 3 in A.D. 1458. And in another passage 4 it gives 
another such date, a.b. 1601, Sakkaraj 419 (a.d. 1057), 

1 The dates in it run on to Sakkaraj 841, = a.d. 1479-80. 

2 Ind. Ant., vol. 22, pp. 34, 155. 3 Ibid., p. 34, note 22. 

4 Ibid., pp. 17, 151. 
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as cited by Mr. Taw Sein Ko. 1 But this is no con- 
temporaneous entry: the date belongs to four centuries 
before the record. And the point is, is it traceable back 
to some synchronous record, inscriptional or literary, 
actually written in or just after a.d. 1057 ?: or was it 
arrived at, at some later time, by calculation backwards ( 
We want to know which was the case, and in the former 
event exactly what its source was, before we can decide 
whether this date helps to establish the point that 
a reckoning from the death of Buddha, placing that 
event in or about B.c. 544, existed in Burma before 
a.d. 1170-80. 

That Mr. Blagden has no thesis of his own to maintain, 
comes somewhat as a surprise to me. However, the 
general tenor of his present note seems to be that any 
further discussion ma}^ best be postponed until certain 
definite evidence, which appears to exist, has been 
critically examined and placed on record. I should 
willingly assent to that : I did not open the discussion ; 
and it is hardly wortli while to give any more time to 
it on the inconclusive evidence which, so far, is all that 
is before us. 

J. F. Fleet. 


The Khatur or Khattar Tribe 

When reviewing the Memoirs of Jahanyir (this Journal 
for 1910, p. 950) I raised a question about the identity of 
the Khatur tribe settled between Hasan Abdal and Atak, 
Memoirs , p. 100. Dr. Grierson has kindly pointed out to 
me that there is a Kator tribe in the Chitral Valley ; and 
lie refers me to Elliot & Dowson, Mahomedan Historians, 

1 Mr. Taw Sein Ko has cited the record as if it gives also the double 
dates “Anno Buddhae 1708, Sakkaraj 526” = a.d. 1164, and “Anno 
Buddhae 1714, Sakkaraj 532” = a.d. 1170. But it does not do so. 
After the date a.b. 1601, Sakkaraj 419, it says (ibid., pp. 17, 151):— 
“At 107 years after that, in Sakkaraj 526”: and: -“In the 6th year 
after that, again, in Sakkaraj 532 ”. 
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ii, 407, 409 ; iii, 401, 407, 481 ; v, 370 ; and J. Biddulph, 
Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh (1889), pp. 61 and 148. I also 
find the Kators and their country referred to in the 
Afn-i-AkbaH (Jarrett), ii, 390 and n. 3, 391, 392, 406 
(Subah Kabul). 

At the time he made the entry above referred to 
Jahangir was encamped at Amrolie between Hasan Abdal 
and Atak; in other words, in the northern part of the 
present Attock district. This is, I find, the home-country 
of a numerous Mahomedan tribe, the Khattars, who have 
been settled there since the time of Mahmud of Gh azni. 
They still occupy the country from the Indus at Atak 
as far east as the western boundary of the present 
Rawalpindi district; that is, the very country in which 
Jahangir was encamped and where dwelt the Khaturs 
of whom he speaks, Gazetteer of the Rawalpindi District , 
1893-4, p. 112. 1 

Thus, on investigation, I come to the conclusion that 
Jahangir’s Khaturs ought not to be identified with the 
Kator tribe in the Chitral Valley. In his 14th year 
Jahangir, on his way to Kashmir, visited Sarlcar Pakll, 
and mentions the Kator country as that sarlcar s northern 
boundary (Elliot & Dowson, vi, 370). Paid! itself is quite 
in the north of the Hazarah district, as shown in Biddulph’s 
map. Thus the Kator country must be still farther to 
the north, and at least 70 or 80 miles from the location 
of the Kliatur tribe spoken of by Jahangir (p. 100); 
while Chitral, where there is a Kator ruling family, is 
quite 150 miles to the north-west of Atak and far outside 
the range of Jahangir’s contemplation when camped east 
of the Indus near Hasan Abdal. The Dilazak Pathans, 
who are coupled with the Khatur in the passage under 
discussion, are still found in small numbers in the Attock 
district, Gazetteer , p. 104. 

1 Until quite recently the Khattars have been notorious for the 
turbulence attributed to them by Jahangir. 
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There seems little or no justification for Biddulph’s 
identifying (p. 148) the Kators of Chitral with the 
Khattars, spelt by him Katar, living east of the Indus 
near Hasan Abdal. 

William Irvine. 

November 2, 1910. 


Lost MSS. of the “Arabian Nights” and a 
projected Edition of that of Galland 
In Richardson’s Grammar of the Arabich Language 
(London, 1776) a considerable extract is printed from 
a MS. of the Arabian Nights “ in the possession of 
William Jones, Esq.” It consists of Night 162 and part 
of Night 163, and covers, with a translation, pp. 200-9 
of the Grammar. There exists also a twenty -page print 
containing two extracts from the Arabian Nights, 
Nights 162 and 163 on pp. 1-4 and Nights 57-65 
(beginning) on pp. 5-20, but giving no name of editor 
or place or date of printing. It is known, however, that 
the editor was Joseph White, I).D., Laudian Professor of 
Arabic at Oxford from 1775, who died in 1814 as Canon 
of Christ Church. Comparison of his first extract (The 
Story of the Barber’s Fifth Brother) with the extract in 
Richardson makes it plain that his source also was the 
MS. of Sir William Jones. But as to the date of printing 
of this fragment, which was evidently a specimen of 
a projected edition, I have absolutely no information. 

So much is commonly to be found in the bibliographies 
(cf. e.g. Schnurrer, Bibliotheca Arabica , p. 487); but 
Richardson has another reference which has not, I think, 
been hitherto noticed. On p. 181 he speaks of “ . . . the 
celebrated tales called <£L!j ilJ Jll (sic) <£.;&>-, The Stories 
of a Thousand Nights and a Night (of which we have ail 
imperfect translation of not quite one half, known by the 
title of The Arabian Nights Entertainments) ...” 

From this it is clear that Richardson had access to 
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a MS. which contained rather more than twice what is 
in Galland’s translation. But what known MS. of such 
length was accessible in England before 1776 ? The 
Wortley Montagu MS. seems to be the only possibility ; 
but it was written in 1764-5, and passed into the hands of 
Joseph White only after the death of Edward Wortley 
Montagu in 1776. From White it passed to Jonathan 
Scott, and thence to the Bodleian in 1803. It is hardly 
probable, then, that it could have been known to 
Richardson before 1776. According to the Dictionary of 
National Biography (xxxviii, pp. 239 f.) Edward Wortley 
Montagu died and was buried at Padua, and his MSS. 
were not sold until 1787. 

The MS. which Richardson did know and use, and of 
which an edition was begun, as I have shown, by Joseph 
White, was that of Sir William Jones. Since then that 
MS. has vanished, and is not, as might have been expected, 
among the books of Sir William Jones in the Indian Office 
Library. Yet it was a MS. of high interest. Its text is 
clearly of the same recension as that of the Gall and and the 
Vatican MSS. But these are both very incomplete, and 
the Jones MS., if it contained more than twice as much 
as Galland, would be of unique value. My work on the 
Galland MS., of which I am preparing an edition to be 
published in the series of Arabic texts projected by 
Professor Jewett, of the University of Chicago, has 
convinced me that there was in the mediaeval Arabic 
world a more or less complete Thousand and One Nights , 
of which the Galland and the Vatican MSS. are only 
fragments. Later, after this complete collection had been 
broken up, various attempts were made to fill out the 
number of Nights. One of these is the Wortley Montagu 
MS., and another, much more successful, is the recension 
which Zotenberg called the Egyptian recension, and 
which, though no older than the eighteenth century, has 
become the standard text of the Arabian Nights . 
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I write, therefore, now to urge anyone who may have 
access to uncatalogued collections of Arabic MSS., or 
collections of which the catalogues have never been 
published, to examine these carefully on the chance that 
they may contain the lost MS. of Sir William Jones. 
They should look for a MS. in which the division into 
Nights and the numbering of the Nights agrees with those 
in Galland’s translation, at least up to the Story of Sinbad, 
which Galland interpolated. This agreement will indicate 
a MS. of the Galland recension. A further comparison 
with the text either of Richardson or White will determine 
whether it is the Jones MS. or another of the same 
recension. For there is another lost MS., that of 
Dr. Patrick Russell, which also agreed with the Galland 
text. See Dr. Russell's letter in the Gentlemans 
Magazine for February, 1799, reprinted by Jonathan 
Scott as Appendix V in his sixth volume. Either of 
these two MSS. would be of the greatest value for the 
editing of the Galland MS. which I have undertaken, and 
I earnestly beg anyone who may come upon a trace of 
them to communicate his discovery to me. 

Duncan B. Macdonald. 

Hartford, Conx., U.S.A. 


The newly discovered Arabic Text of “Ali Baba and 
the Forty Thieves" 

The finding of an original Arabic text of the story of 
Ali Baba is an event of considerable importance. Professor 
Macdonald is to be congratulated on his discovery of the 
Bodleian MS., as well as on the way in which he has 
edited and discussed the text, in this Journal, April, 1910, 
pp. 327—86. The story is an uncommonly interesting one 
in itself ; there has been an air of mystery about it ever 
since Galland published his translation ; it was even doubted 
whether an Arabic original of it ever existed. Now 
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fortunately, there is hardly room for further doubt. 
Macdonald’s conclusions, stated with due caution, will be 
generally accepted as sound. This version of the story 
is not a translation from the French, nor from any other 
Occidental language. It was composed freely in Arabic, 
as the attempt to put a popular tale into written form, 
and is independent of Galland’s recension, though closely 
related to it. If, as is possible, the two versions were 
derived from a common written ancestor, then it is certain, 
at least in the case of the text now before us, that the 
tale was reproduced from , memory and with considerable 
freedom. 

It is perhaps not surprising that only these two copies 
should have become known thus far. The story is doubt- 
less a comparatively recent one, though with older affinities, 
as Macdonald has pointed out. It seems to have taken 
shape on Turkish soil, and to have been transplanted 
into Syria. The dialect in which this version is written 
contains a few forms which are characteristically Syrian ; 
the words \^\ (336, 2) and (333, 12) are certainly 
not the result of transcriptional errors, but are to be 
accepted as they stand, side by side with (366, 18) 

and other similar colloquialisms. The word , “ some ” 

(365, 16), which is much used in the Egyptian popular 
idiom, is expressly designated in Hava’s Dictionary as 
Egyptian in contrast with Syrian ; but in view of the 
other indications, our text must be regarded as giving 
evidence of its occasional use in the latter dialect also. 

The scribe of the Bodleian MS. gives his name, at the 
end, as ^ . It seems to me very probable 

that he was not only the scribe but also the author of 
this recension. This might perhaps be suggested by the 
colophon itself, which is somewdiat unusually prominent, 
considering the nature of the text, and in the style of 
its long-w T inded rhymes resembles the main body of the 
composition. But a more cogent argument is obtained 
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from the extraordinary correctness of the whole MS. 
Here we have fifty-three closely printed pages of Arabic, 
and in that whole extent only a very few insignificant 
slips of the pen, just such as would be inevitable in 
a composition of this length when written down carefully 
by the author himself ; but which would surely be increased 
many-fold, and with the addition of errors of a more 
serious character, with every fresh transcription. Macdonald 
has emended the text in a number of places where the 
MS., if I am not mistaken, really gives the reading whicli 
the author intended. Thus, p. 340, n. 2 : The writing of 
the suffix ^ — side by side with cS — is common in such 
MSS. as this, and is not infrequent in old MSS. of classical 
compositions. It is by no means to be regarded as 
a mistake ; it may have been chosen here, moreover, 
because it stands at the end of the sentence. — Same page, 
n. 1 : Here, also, there can be no question of carelessness. 
This is merely an instance of the passing over of verbs 
tertian 1 into tertice which is so common in late Arabic. 
This text contains a good many other examples of the 
same phonetic change. — p. 349, n. 2 : uJp- should have 
been left in the text. It is colloquial, and especially 
natural before ^ \ . Exactly the same thing occurs on 
p. 373, and the fact is particularly to be noticed that in 
both cases the word is found, not in the author’s own 
narrative, but in the speech of one of his characters. — 
p. 357, n. 1 : Macdonald’s emendation is a natural one, but is 
it not more probable that the vulgar adverb , “ further,” 
was intended ? The adverb jL , “ again,” in ^ 

346, 1, is a good parallel in this text. For the use 
of yb (only mentioned in Dozy) compare the following 
examples in Salhani’s Contes Arabes : 8, 1, yib *l<b 
“ he could not speak further ” ; 9, 10, lUL 1^# J yb yj 
“ where shall another like thee be found '( ” ; 95, 1, lib U 
(Jjx* 5! “neither brother nor friend can give 
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thee further help”. See also 38, 16 ; 59, 21 ; 89, 22.— 
p. 359, n. 3 : The two verbs are certainly to be retained as 
they stand in the MS. (so it seems to me), and not emended 
to the second person, which is not suited to the context ; 
the first person is what the sense requires. The fact that 
the manner of writing the ending is contrary to rule ought 
certainly to count for nothing in a text which swarms 
with vulgarisms, and whose author lays no great weight 
on classical orthography (on this point see further below). 
— p. 361, n. 1 : The reading of the MS., JuSl (i.e. 

“ I will accept ”), is the cprrect one. — Same page, n. 2 : 
The text-reading is correct, and the form to be pointed 

f 

. — p. 373, n. 4 : See the note on above. — 

p. 375, n. 1 : Is it possible that the phrase is 

used here as though it were equivalent to alone ? 

If not, then Macdonald has certainly emended correctly. — 
p. 376, n. 1:1 doubt the emendation, as Macdonald 
himself does. It may seem quite unlikely that even this 
whimsical writer would employ j as a quasi-synonym 
of j\j ; still, I would rather keep it than attempt to 
substitute anything for it. — Same page, n. 2 : The reading 
of the MS. is, I think, the original one, “ nor inhabiting 
any dwelling-place in either town or desert.” The rhyme 
is needed, and as for the inelegant repetition of the word, 
that happens again and again in this text. — p. 377, n. 4 : 
If I mistake not, this is merely the author’s own defective 
orthography for ^1!AS\ > since he permits himself a good 
deal of freedom in omitting the mark of the long a where 
the form is unmistakable. Thus we have for , 

340, 13, 16 ; 351, 2, and so regularly elsewhere wherever 
the word occurs. Similarly, for , 356, 12 ; 

> 333, 2 ; and for , 347, 9. 

In like manner the plural “ implements,” is every- 

where written (343, 15 ; 351, 18 ; 371, 12, etc.), there 
being nowhere any possible doubt that the plural is 
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intended. 1 — p. 382, n. 2 : The MS. reading is correct 

and must not be changed to . Translate: “the 

first (lit., first thing) to be punished will be thou.” — p. 384, 
n. 1 : The form should not be emended. It was 

intended to rhyme with and uM just preceding. 

The fact that it is not “ grammatical ” counts for nothing ; 
what the author wanted was rhetoric. It is a precisely 
similar case when at the bottom of p. 378 we find 
(for L! ^$1!) simply for the sake of the rhyme with 
and . 

With these readings restored the MS. must certainly be 
pronounced marvellously correct. Some of the forms 
corrected by Macdonald would pretty certainly have been 
corrected by any expert copyist, and the argument seems 
to me strong that we have before us the handwriting of 
the author of this recension. He seems to have been 
a well-educated and well-read man, perfectly familiar, of 
course, with the ordinary forms and constructions of 
classical Arabic, but not feeling himself in the least bound 
by them in a popular narrative of this sort. Much of 
what he writes is in quasi high-flown style, namely, his 
own embellishment of the story, in a cheap and careless 
rhetoric, on which, though it is often long drawn out, he 
evidently spent very little effort. He felt that this sort 
of thing could not be regarded as literature , and yet felt 
obliged to make it at least imitate literature. In the long 
passages on p. 376 f. especially, he treats his rhymed 
prose as a sort of joke. But in all the dialogue of the 
story, where the characters are represented as speaking, 
he throws in vulgarisms with the greatest freedom. In 

1 It has occurred to me as possible that the troublesome word 
373, 1 1 (see Macdonald’s note), is an instance of this defective orthography, 
though in that case we must suppose the accidental omission of a word 
also ; that is, the whole clause would have read : ^ 

JRAS. 1911. 


15 
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fact, his literary proceeding, taking into account the 
traditions by which he was bound, is not without a real 
resemblance to that of modern writers of popular tales. 
I can see no evidence that he “ prided himself on his 
i‘rab ” (p. 332) ; on the contrary, his frequent neglect of 
it seems to me to be deliberate rather than accidental — it 
certainly was not due to ignorance. He omits the 
accusative ending, for instance, again and again, even 
where the substantive is the direct object of a finite verb 
immediately preceding. Thus we find such phrases as 
Uft* 369, 13 ; 374, 13 ; 338, 22 ; Uy 

uXJI 346, 15; 352, 21 ; 354, 13 ; 

“ he found him sitting,” 356, 11 ; so 
i, y in 1. 20 ; 336, 13 ; 13 \j L*, 372, 

16 (contrast 368, 9) ; U J-fll Z\ 339, 

18 ; see also 379, 6 ; 381, 5, 13 ; ^L, J ^J\ 

\A~iy 372, bottom (so 365, 5), cf. 373, 19; 381, 13, 
a L ; (noticed by Macdonald) ; the use of 3 for 

.0, 376, 5; 377, 10; the characteristic vulgarism \ && 
(for hw), 352, 12; 357, 12 (the word occurring once in 
the speech of the girl Murjana, and the other time in that 
of one of the robbers) ; the phrase ajyj (i.e. * for 

*\ ; here Macdonald should not have edited with the 

dotted £), etc. Beyond all question, the author of this 
recension was perfectly familiar with the classical forms 
and constructions in these and the many other similar 
cases. He dropped easily into “ bad grammar ”, as 
a modern writer might in similar circumstances, simply 
because the nature of the composition required nothing 
more formal. 

The text is an interesting one throughout. It contains 
numerous words and constructions which will be useful 
as further examples in the textbooks of vulgar Arabic. 
Such are for ^1^., 347, 10; probably not 
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a lapsus calami , 349, 2 (the phrase means “ what news 
dost thou bring ? ”) ; the verb “ be suitable,” 350, 13 ; 
369, 13 ; 382, 15 ; the use of the adverbs jlc and 
mentioned above; “ chat familiarly” (vii. stem 

instead of viii.), 361, 21 ; 364, 4 ; jjoy “remain silent with 
downcast eyes” (i. stem, not iv.), 363, 9 (Macdonald, 
note, regards this as passive, but the correlation with 
makes it much more likely that it is one of the numerous 
vulgar substitutions of i. for iv.) ; used in the same 

way as 364, 9 ; 374, 12 ; the use of <1^*0, “ basin,” 
for 368, 4; 369, 14, 17 ; 373, 1 ; (if not an 

error) for “ so that,” 369, 17 ; U Jib, “as long as,” 
374, 1; the plural “times,” 374, 16 ; 375, 13 ; the 

form <iLL for 376, 13 (cf. 377, 12); “tame, 

subdue, quiet,” 383, 1 (not as remarkable as Macdonald's 
note implies ; see the verb in Dozy and Spiro) ; the plurals 
(from ), 334, bottom, 376, 15, and ^Lu*-*-£ (from 
(jy/Lf), 376, 15 ; and one or two others which have 
received mention above. 

A few comments on the text and its interpretation may 
be added. — 333, bottom : Is it not possible to emend 
the corrupt half-verso satisfactorily ? Macnaghten’s text 
(i, 141; Bombay lithograph, i, 112) gives the last word 
in the line as , i.e. “wretched, miserable,” 

which is exactly what both meter and sense demand. The 
form is not classical (the ii. stem being ordinarily used), 
and was probably employed here merely under the com- 
pulsion of the meter. This fact would suffice to explain 
its alteration or omission in most of our texts. But 
it is just the sort of form to expect in popular verse. — 
334, 7 : The form intended is 4)1^ . — 341, 6 : The use of 
the article in £jU*Jb is a remarkable slip of the pen. 
— 344, bottom : Should not the second UJi. be ? — 
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346, 2 : Read and J^'J . — 347, 10 : The form 

intended was certainly ; see also 350, 20. — Line 16 : 
Read instead of jjUll . — 352, 10: Read — 

353, 19 : Read instead of . — 354, 1 : The 

correct reading is, I think, , “ and he appeared 

with her before the qadl.” The public part of the marriage 
is what is described here ; see what immediately follows. 
In the account of the marriage of the son to Murjana, 
384, 21 f., an almost identical clause occurs, and the words 
above quoted are replaced by — 358, 10, 

and note 1 : This is the verb , and has nothing 

to do with . Translate : “ until he came to a street, in 
which he walked along for a few paces.” — Same line, read 
. — Line 12 : Read pj>jA\ . — 359, 2 : Read of course 

z's? . — 360, 4 from bottom : Instead of , J read . — 
e_ ^ c- 

361, 2 from bottom : For 5H read ^J\ . — 362, 6, and note 1: 

j * n sense > common in classical 

Arabic. — Line 3 from bottom : Read in place of 

. — 363, 4 from bottom : For < read l ^^ j s . 

—364, 11 : c J>j* should be ^ . Cf. 365, 11 ; 378, 16 ; 
383, bottom. — 367, 8 : Read of course . — Line 10, 

and note 3 : JI-*. does not mean “ for a moment 
This is an instance of the construction of jiaJl with ^ 
of the person and of the thing. JU. has here its 
ordinary meaning, “circumstance.” The robber captain 
wished to go down to the courtyard “in order that lie 
might have an understanding with his gang about a certain 
circumstance”. — 370, 11 : The correct reading here is not 
bji , natural as that seems. Read ^ am , 

“ so when he drew near to the jars,” etc. — 375, 3 from 
bottom : j\A\ is a mistake for j\ J]\ . — 378, 1 : Read 
cALjj . — 380, 15: It would be better to edit £>1», since 
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there is nothing unusual in this writer’s manner of writing 
the hemza , and similar interpretations of it have been 
made elsewhere in the text. — 381, 1 : The particle i has 
fallen out at the beginning of the line. — 382, 3 : Instead 
of read U . See Bocthor, in Dozy, on Jj& viii : “ se 
donner des graces en marchant, se balancer.” — 384, 5: 
Read . 

Charles C. Torrey. 


La Fondation be Goeje 

1 . Le conseil de la fondation, n’ayant subi aucun change- 
ment, est compose comme suit : MM. C. Snouck Hurgronje 
(president), H. T. Karsten, J. A. Sillem, M. Th. Houtsma, 
et C. van Vollenhoven (secretaire-tresorier). 

2. Le capital de la fondation etant reste le meme, le 
montant nominal est de 19,000 florins hollandais (39,000 
francs); en outre, au mois de Novembre, 1910, les rentes 
disponibles montaient a plus de 1,850 florins (3,700 francs). 

3. Conformement a 1’avis de M. le Professeur A. A. 
Bevan et M. H. F. Amedroz, le conseil a offert a titre 
gratuit un exemplaire de la reproduction de la Ilamasah 
d’al-Buhturi a un certain nombre de bibliotheques publiques 
ou privees, de sorte que maintenant cette publication peut 
etre consultee par ceux qui desirent en profiter pour leurs 
etudes. Les autres exemplaires ont ete mis en vente 4 
200 francs par exemplaire, aux conditions des circulaires 
distributes ; la vente se fait au profit de la fondation. 

*4. La fondation a subventionne un voyage scientifique 
que M. le docteur A. J. Wensinck a fait en Angleterre. 

Novembre , 1910. 


First Universal Races Congress 
A Congress dealing with the general relations sub- 
sisting between West and East will be held in London 
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from July 26 to July 29, 1911. So far as possible special 
treatment will be accorded to the problem of the contact 
of European with other developed types of civilisation, 
such as the Chinese, Japanese, Indian, Turkish, and Persian. 
The official Congress languages are to be English, French, 
German, and Italian ; but Oriental and other languages 
will not be rigidly excluded. The papers (which will be 
taken as read) are to appear, collected in volume form, 
both in an all-English and an all-French edition, about 
a month before the Congress opens, and among the con- 
tributors will be found eminent representatives of more 
than twenty civilisations. All schools of thought are 
hereby invited to take part in the proceedings. Resolu- 
tions of a political character will not be submitted. 

Object of the Congress . 

To discuss, in the light of modern knowledge and the 
modern conscience, the general relations subsisting between 
the peoples of the West and those of the East, between 
so-called white and so-called coloured peoples, with a view 
to encouraging between them a fuller understanding, the 
most friendly feelings, and a heartier co-operation. 
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Administrative Problems of British India. By 
Joseph Chailley, Member of the French Chamber 
of Deputies. Translated by Sir William Meyer, 
K.C.I.E. Macmillan, 1910. 

Monsieur Chailley has done his countrymen a rare 
service ; he has presented them with an elaborate and 
impartial exposition of the problems which have to be 
faced, and if possible solved, by the English in their 
government of India. What a contrast he forms to the 
globe-trotting French Chauviniste, who must needs sneer 
at us even on his title-page, forgetting that his tour, if 
it could have been made at all, would have been made 
under very different conditions sans les Anglais, In this 
English version Sir William Meyer lias added to the 
services mentioned by the author in his Preface, by pre- 
serving in his translation a great deal of the clearness 
and daintiness of good French prose. 

The work is divided into two Books ; the first devoted 
to a resume of facts and a statement of the issues ; the 
second to the subjects of a “ Native Policy ”, the mode 
of dealing with native states, and the situation in Burma, 
followed by chapters on landed property and the agri- 
culturist classes, Law, Justice, the Education Problem, and 
the share of the Indians in the administration of the 
country. Of all these ably treated subjects perhaps Burma 
and Education are those to which the author has chiefly 
devoted himself. It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
criticize where everything is so fairly and so accurately 
placed before the reader. Of course, there is not much 
that is new for experienced Anglo-Indian officials to learn ; 
but it can be confidently asserted that no better book could 
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be placed in the hands of a student commencing the study 
of Indian administration. It can also be strongly recom- 
mended to any English politician desirous of arriving at 
serious, well-grounded, and unbiassed opinions on a subject 
too often treated in a spirit of irresponsible ignorance. 

Tempted by the vastness and absorbing interest of the 
subject, it would be possible to convert this notice into 
a vehicle for setting forth the conclusions of a lifetime, 
but even if space allowed, the matter when handled honestly 
would become too polemical for these pages. I content 
myself with calling attention to one or two points. 

Monsieur Chailley seems to think (p. 7 4) that the English 
are wrong in asserting that the Hindu and the Mohammedan 
will never combine. At all events, we see no signs at 
present of any such approach of the two classes ; in fact, 
it is all the other way, and they seem more openly hostile 
politically than they have ever been since we entered on the 
task of Indian government. Mohammedans, as our rivals 
for rule in India, would be more formidable antagonists 
than the Hindus, and we can conceive their joining a 
movement against us. But it would be on one condition 
only — that they must be the head of it. Such a concession 
of superiority would not suit the modern Fnglish-speaking 
Hindus, in the frame of mind which they have displayed 
for years past. They look on themselves as the destined 
heirs of all the ages ; they claim the country as theirs by 
right of numbers ; and are willing to accord Mohammedans 
only a very subsidiary place in the New India. 

What is said on p. 163 about the advanced Indian party 
is quite true : that they are theorists, puffed up with book 
knowledge, proud of caste, disdainful of the lower orders ; 
and drawing all their information from that very Anglo- 
Indian administration which they charge with selfishness, 
oppression, and ignorance. Their instruments are the 
Press, local conferences, and the National Congress. The 
history and activities of all three of these organs are 
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succinctly but clearly set forth on pp. 166-83. Monsieur 
Chailley considers that in spite of the narrow class views 
of its members, the Congress is working for the interests 
of the masses (p. 177). We look around for these results 
and do not find them. What has the Congress done, or 
attempted to do, for the masses ? In his next paragraph 
M. Chailley seems to disprove his own assertion. 

The author holds that England intends never to give up 
India: “She rules India and intends to go on ruling it” 
(p. 188). He believes that we have abandoned the earlier 
and better opinion of Elphinstone and Malcolm that our 
rule is only temporary. It is quite possible that those 
great men thus expressed themselves, but it must be 
remembered that they were speaking some eighty years 
ago. At that epoch the possibility of any such abandon- 
ment was so remote that their words were rather vague 
sentiment than an expression of deliberate intention. 
Would they repeat those words now, with the prospect 
before them of having to fix some fairly near date for 
their fulfilment ? I much doubt it. A healthy man in 
his prime will sigh and say, “ All flesh is grass,” without 
that sentiment evoking any lively sense of his own 
mortality. We all admit that this world must come to 
an end, without the remotest expectation of seeing that 
dread day arrive. Elphinstone and Malcolm in the same 
way expressed a pious opinion, never dreaming of its 
having any practical bearing on their own conduct. 
Similarly, we may, and most of us do, admit that some 
day or other English control over India will cease ; but 
we equally deny that the time has come, or can come 
before several generations have elapsed. In that case, to 
proclaim, as Monsieur Chailley thinks we ought, that we 
are deliberately working for our ultimate exodus, at some 
period already visible to us, is merely to bring that event 
upon us without our consent, and possibly at a moment 
when chaos would result, bringing sore disaster on the 
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country for which we have made ourselves responsible. 
In brief, if I read the situation aright, and if I understand 
in the least my fellow-countrymen, Labour Members and 
Socialists included, we have no intention whatever of being 
forced out of India if we can prevent it, and mean to hold 
on, if possible, until we leave with our own deliberate 
assent. We must either keep control or clear out of the 
country, bag and baggage. Half measures are impossible ; 
we cannot , in justice to ourselves, accept responsibility 
after we have ceased to control. 

In summing up, after a long examination (pp. 442-51), 
the question of separation between judicial and executive 
powers, the author declares that their union violates all 
theoretical rules. This finding seems to be quite inadequate 
for determining the course we ought to pursue. No one 
seems to have called attention to the fact that such 
separation was tried in Bengal and abandoned again in 1859. 
Why did the attempt fail then > The change was perhaps 
worth trying, at any rate in Bengal. By our legislation 
of 1793 we had already abdicated our position as rulers in 
the Oriental conception of that position, and had substituted 
what we intended should resemble the landlordism and 
squirearchy of eighteenth century England. The d< tailed 
administration was left to the landholding classes, and 
until recently Bengal seemed the most thoroughly loyal 
and contented of our provinces, and the Bengali seemed to 
have cast in his lot entirely with us. to whom he owes 
everything political that he possesses. During the Mutiny 
of 1857 he was as much an object of popular vengeance as 
any European. If the separation of judicial from executive 
functions was safe anywhere, it could not be safer than in 
Bengal. Yet, in 1859, even there the old powers of district 
officers were restored. At the present time, when we find 
Bengal undermined with sedition, how can it be wise to 
weaken the hand of the executive, and to make the 
Calcutta High Court more completely than ever what it 
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has always been, the real ruler of the Bengal province. 
The practical advantages of the union of powers quite 
overweigh any theoretical arguments. 

In conclusion, a few minor points may be brief y touched 
on. To the list of European ascetics given on p. 72, the 
name might be added of Captain Remington, Indian Army, 
who within the last forty years dwelt as an anchorite at 
Lucknow, and, if I recollect aright, proved his title by his 
nakedness ; sanctity and want of clothing have always 
been closely connected in the East. The note about Jesuits 
in Agra (p. 91) seems to be erroneous. When the order of 
the Jesuits was re-established about 1815 the mission of 
Agra was not restored to them. It lias been since 1823, 
and is still, in charge of the Capuchin Order. I doubt if 
the present Agra Mission possesses anything beyond the 
church and other buildings at Agra. It lost the lands at 
Parel, near Bombay, long ago, in the eighteenth century. 
The remarks on p. 91 as to the “slackness ” of all workers 
in India have an element of truth, but must not be pushed 
to an extreme. The better agriculturists, so far as my 
experience goes, are an exceedingly laborious class, not to 
be excelled anywhere. The same praise might be extended 
to the sadly overworked clerical staff* in a district office. 
On p. 383 is the statement that “ the Charter of 1 833 for 
the first time constituted a government of India”, with 
this note added : “ The Governor- General had previously 
been Governor-General of Bengal.” These statements 
having been passed by Sir W. Meyer, it is perhaps rash to 
challenge them. But they are inconsistent with what is 
said, for instance, in the Imperial Gazetteer of India 
(1908), ii, 482. As I understand matters, from 1773 the 
Governor-General in Council legislated for the Bengal 
Presidency alone, while he governed the whole of India. 
He governed India as much before as he did after the Act 

of Parliament of 1833. William Irvine. 

August 3 , 1910. 
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“The Search after God” (Brahma-mimamsa) by the 
Inspired Saint, Badarayana, with “the Holy 
Interpretation ” ($aiva-bhashya) of the Teacher- 
in-God (Sivacharya), SrIkantha, known also as 
Nilakantha. Madras, 1910, etc. 

Until very recently the importance of the Saiva 
theological literature was not realized in Europe, and 
even in India few students outside 6aiva circles had any 
idea of its antiquity and the influence that it has had 
in moulding classical Hindu literature. Now, however, 
there seems to be an awakening of interest, as a welcome 
token of which we greet the work bearing the above 
title, which is the first instalment of a translation by 
Mr. V. Y. Ramanan of Nilakanthas great Bhashya or 
doctrinal exposition of the Brahma-sutra, together with 
the commentary of Appaya Dikshita. Nilakanthas work 
is admittedly one of the earliest and most authoritative 
treatises on Saiva theology. f Unfortunately his date and 
literary relations are very obscure. Tradition, perhaps 
rightly, describes him as the disciple of a certain 
Svetacharya ; but it also gives a list of twenty -seven 
mostly fabulous yogdchdryas who carried on the spiritual 
succession from the latter, and it has no really historical 
information on the subject. 

Mr. Ramanan himself is a devout Agamic, and his 
personal beliefs on the subject of Indian and European 
mysticism will not be generally accepted in Europe. 
But he is profoundly versed in the literature of the 
Agamas, and his translation, with the exhaustive notes 
appended to it, is very good. From his notes we extract 
for the benefit of bibliographers the following list of 
the twenty-eight Agamas, referring them to the book itself 
for the names of the numerous Upagamas : — 

1. Saiva Agamas: Kamika, Yogaja, Chintya, Karana, 
Ajita, Dlpta, Sukshma, Sahasraka, Amsuman, and Suprabha 
(Suprabheda or Suprabodha). 
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2. Raudra Agamas: Vijaya, Nisvasa, Svayambhuva, 
Agneya (Anala), Bhadra (Vira), Raurava, Makuta, Vimala, 
Chandrahasa (Chandrajiiana), Mukhabimba (Bimba), 
Udgita (Prodgita), Lalita, Siddha, Santana (&anta), 
Narasimha (Sarvokta or Sarvottara), Paramesvara, Kirana, 
Para (Farahita or Vatiila). 

L. D. Barnett. 

Beitrage zum DIwan des Ru’bah. Yon R. Geyer. 
(Sitzungsbericlite der Kais. Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften in Wien, 1910. Bandclxiii, Abliandlung iii.) 

By the publication of this work Professor Geyer has 
completed his notes and additions to the Dlwans of the 
three Ragaz poets al-‘Aggag, az-Zafayan, and Ru’ba, 
originally edited by Ahlwardt in his Sammlangen. The 
notes on. the first two appeared in the Vienna Oriental 
Journal, vol. xxiii. With his customary thoroughness 
he has brought together all that is attributed to these 
poets in a large number of works which Ahlwardt had 
not consulted, and especially he has carefully compared 
the manuscript copies of the Diwan of Ru’ba which had 
belonged to Spitta and are now in the library at 
Strassburg. Ahlwardt had not used these manuscripts, 
and the variants found in them will elucidate many 
obscure passages in the works of a poet who studies the 
use of words not readily understood even by his own 
contemporaries. The number of variants is astonishing 
when we consider that the philologers who were interested 
in transmitting this class of poetry actually read (hi) the 
poems under the author *, among them are named al-Asma‘1 
and Abu ‘Amr as-^aibani. As Geyer points out, the Ragaz 
poetry is really a revival of an antiquated style. To make 
it interesting the poets had to have recourse to special 
means to find a hearing; al-Aggag, Ru’ba, and several 
of their contemporaries literally stuffed their compositions 
with strange words taken from the vocabulary of the 
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Bedouins which appealed to the thirst for such things 
among the litterateurs of the towns, but we find in other 
Ragaz poets the first attempts at humorous and grossly 
obscene poetry, two features which are scarcely to be 
found in the longer Qasidahs ; the obscene passages in the 
Higa differing in being taunts at others, while in the 
Ragaz of this kind we find that after the manner of 
Martial the poem is intended for a coarse joke. Abu 
Tammam has towards the end of the Hamasa several 
pieces of this kind, but the Ragiz Ziyad at-Tainmahl 
appears to have made a speciality of it. 

It is noteworthy that the Ragaz poetry flourished 
principally in certain tribes. All three poets treated by 
Professor Geyer are of the tribe Sa‘d, a branch of Tamlm ; 
other Ragaz poets of note of this tribe are ‘Umar b. Laga, 
the adversary of Garir, Himyan b. Quhafa, al-Qulah b. 
Hazn, Dukain b. Raga, and Abu Nuhaila; the tribe of 
‘Igl has chief representatives in al-Aglab, Abu Maiinun 
al-Tgli, and Abu-n-Nagm, the latter a contemporary and 
adversary of al-Aggag; of the tribe of Asad are Abu 
Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b. Rib‘I al-Hadlami al-Faq'asi, 1 
Mai dan al-Facj‘asi, Mudrik b. llisn al-Asadi ; other poets 
frequently quoted are Gandal b. al-Muthanna at-Tuhawi, 
Miqdam b. Gassas ad-Dubairl, and Rib‘J ad-Dubairl. The 
latest poet who practised this class of poetry extensively 
was al-‘Umani under Harun ar-Raslnd. After this the 
Ragaz falls into disuse except for descriptive hunting 
poems, and finally it is used principally for didactic poems 
on law, etc., but these rhymers abandon the same rhyme 
through the whole poem and employ couplets which 
rhyme with one another. The Ragaz poems of the 
classical period all abound in difficulties, and it is to be 
hoped that Professor Geyer will soon publish the text 
of what remains of al-Aglab al-Tgli and the remains 

1 He is quoted under any of these names in the dictionaries and 
philological works. 
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of some of the other poets named above, and, if possible, 
also the commentaries upon the Dlwans of al-‘Agg&g 
and Ru’ba. 

No doubt many of the fragments collected by Greyer are, 
as he has indicated in several places, not by the poets 
to whom they are attributed. The verses in other metres 
than Ragaz are without doubt not their property. The 
fragment Ru’ba No. 176 is by al-Kalhaba, and is found in 
the Mufaddaliyyat, ed. Thorbecke, No. 2, v. 5 ; the fragment 
No. 59 found in the Dlwan of al-‘Aggag is by at-Tirimmafi. 

We are grateful to Professor Geyer for this further 
contribution to the understanding of the Arabic literature 
at a period when it was little influenced from outside, but 
these contributions show us how much has }’et to be 
brought to light before we can see plainly before us the 
teeming life of early Arab civilization. 

Fritz Keen row. 


The Glory of the Shia World. Translated and Edited 
by Major P. M. Sykes. Macmillan & Co., 1910. 

This book has appeared at an unfortunate time, for 
Persia is now in the throes of a revolution, and neither 
she nor her friends is in a mood for enjoying the light- 
hearted raillery of a successor to Ilaji Baba. To read this 
book to-day is like reading the tremendous adventures of 
Major Gahagan during the stress of the Indian Mutiny, 
or Charles O’Malley in these days of cattle-driving, or 
witnessing the Mikado after the Japanese victories. But 
the appearance of the book at this untoward time is not 
the fault of the very clever author, for it was written 
more than two years ago. It must also be said that 
Nurullah Khan is a much more respectable character than 
his grandfather Haji Baba, and that he writes in a much 
more kindly spirit. He is garrulous and boastful, but he 
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is not a rascal, and his book might be translated into 
Persian without much danger of offence to Persian 
susceptibilities. This is more than can be said of 
Haji Baba’s book, which is a satire as clever and as 
unfair as Le Sage’s Oil Bias. Surely it was a mistake 
for the Asiatic Society of Bengal to publish the Persian 
translation of the Hajl’s book for the edification of 
Orientals and Orientalists. Major Sykes’ book is written 
in a different spirit, and abounds in amusing stories. 
It also shows great knowledge of Persia and of Persian 
modes of expression, and might be taken as a sequel to 
the autobiography of Muhammad ‘All Hazin. Only in one 
place, I think, does Nurullah make a slip in his statements, 
and that is where he writes of the saint Shah Ni’amat 
Ullah’s travelling to India to the Court of Ahmad Shah 
Bahmani. From Ferishta’s History and Rieu’s Persian 
Catalogue, ii, 634, it appears that it was the saint’s 
grandchildren who visited the Deccan, and that he himself 
never went there. The mistake, however, is just such an 
one as a modern Persian versifier would be likely to make. 

Major Sykes’ book — for it is really written by him — 
professes to be the autobiography of a Persian poet, and in 
particular gives a detailed account of a visit to Mashhad, 
the glory of the Shia world. It is difficult to believe that 
so enlightened and good a prince as Al-Mamun could have 
been so base as to poison his relative and lieir-apparent 
the Imam Reza, and in spite of the tradition we prefer not 
to credit the story. It is one that Orientals tell of nearly 
every great man who died in his bed. D’Herbelot does 
not mention it in his notice of Al-Mamun, and in his notice 
of the Imam he only says that his death was “ peutetre 
procuree par le poison What makes the story especially 
doubtful is that Al-Mamun’s father, Harim-ar-Rashid, is 
also said to have poisoned the seventh Imam, that is, Imam 
Reza’s father. Would the son have accepted grapes from 
the son of his father’s murderer, and would he also, as 
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Nurullah tells us, have asked to be buried in the same 
shrine as Harun-ar-Rashid ? 

The book contains some excellent photographs ; one of 
them is of the beautiful mosque built by Gauhar Shad, the 
daughter-in-law of Timur. It is sad to think that this 
gracious lady was put to death by Abu Sa‘id, but it is 
a comfort to know that this bloodthirsty prince was 
himself executed by a descendant of her husband. 

H. B. 


MEmoire sur les moyens propres a determiner en 
Egypte une renaissance des lettres Arabes. By 
Ahmad Bey Zeki. Cairo : Imprimerie M. Roditi & 
Cie, 1910. 

This is a pamphlet of twenty-two pages, dated last 
April. The author is the second secretary of the Council 
of Ministers of the Egyptian Government and a Member 
of the Institut Egyptien. The means he advocates to carry 
out the object indicated by the title is to extend the 
collection of Arabic works in the Royal Khedivial Library 
by supplying photographic reproductions of important 
books from manuscripts in other places. Thus, in the 
course of ten years or so, and at a comparatively small 
expense, all the principal works on Egypt, Arabic literature, 
and Islamic civilization would be brought together, and as 
part of the project the Imprimerie Nationale would bring 
out texts selected for printing. 

By way of showing what could be done, Ahmad Bey 
gives particulars of some fifteen books of which lie has 
obtained photographic copies. Most of the originals are 
in the Libraries of Constantinople, but some appear to be 
new discoveries of his. Among the finds are the missing 
first volume of the Encyclopaedia of Ibn Fadlillah el Umari, 
a small Encyclopaedia hitherto unknown, by one Furai‘In,~ 
a disciple of Abu Zaid el Balkhi, and a neo-Platonic 
JRAS. 1911 . *6 
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fragment of a translation from a Greek original conjectured 
to be by Iamblichus . 1 

It is evident that the execution of the scheme suggested 
would do much for the study of Arabic literature in Cairo. 
It is not there only, however, but in every other place that 
Arabic , researches are hampered by the inaccessibility of 
most necessary books. To meet the immediate need for 
the multiplication of copies, photography is the best way ; 
and among its other advantages there is the smallness of 
the cost of copies additional to the first. One may urge, 
then, that the reproductions should not be limited to Cairo, 
but that enough should be made for distribution to all the 
principal centres where Arabic is studied. It is, no doubt, 
particularly desirable to stimulate Arabic scholarship in 
Egypt itself, but this object would not be helped in the 
least by withholding facilities that might easily be given 
to other countries. On the contrary, activity abroad is 
likely to have a good effect in Egypt. A hope may be 
expressed that the Egyptian Government will give their 
approval to the project and that the necessary financial 
support will be forthcoming. 

A. R. G. 


Shinran and his Work : Studies in Shinshu Theology. 
By Rev. Arthur Lloyd, M.A. Tokyo Kyobunkwan, 
1910. 

This little book deserves the serious consideration of all 
who are interested in Buddhism. It is perhaps wrong 
to call Shinshuism Buddhism at all — it is more properly 
Amidism, the doctrine of Jodo or the Pure Land, the 
Western Paradise of the Chinese, and of the supremacy 

1 In this category our author includes (p. 15) the life of Sultan Jaqmaq, 
by Ibn ‘Arabshah. He has apparently overlooked the MS. of this 
work contained in the British Museum, which the late Professor Strong 
proposed to print for our Society. The first part of the work appeared 
in our Journal in 1907. 
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of Amida or Amida Nyorai or Amida Butsu. In the 
Shinshu Hyakuwa — a Hundred Talks on Shinshu — 
a sort of catechism recently published by Nishimoto, we 
are told that Sakyamuni the Buddha was manifested for 
the sole purpose of introducing Amida, who is the one 
original supreme Buddha, the crown and glory of the last 
and highest of the three yanas, the Mahayana. So in the 
Shoshinge or religious poem of which Mr. Lloyd gives the 
Chinese text, the Japanese paraphrase, and an English 
translation, we are taught not to strive for salvation by 
the hard path pointed out by Sakyamuni, the path of 
painful works and knowledge, but solely by faith in 
Amida, who may be regarded as a Trinity in Unity, 
composed of Amitabha the Supreme ( = God),Avalokitesvara 
or Kwannon (a male form), the Compassionate one, 
Mediator, Helper, Saviour ( = Jesus), and Mahasthama- 
prapta or Seishi, Wisdom ( = the Holy Ghost). The 
Buddhism of Sakyamuni is not rejected exactly, but 
rather neglected ; there is, it is true, the gate of Wisdom 
(Knowledge) leading into the paradise of Jodo, but the 
better gate is that of the Shinshuist, the Gate of Mercy 
(Piety), and to enter this latter gate the better way is not 
shodo , the practice of virtue, but the way of faith, faith in 
the Helper, Kwannon, and this way has the merit of being 
the easier one, for it has been prepared by Kwannon. 
Such is a brief and imperfect account of Amidism, which, 
to my mind, like other forms of Buddhism, may be com- 
pared to an elaborately carved shell (such as the sculptured 
coco-nut shells one sees in the East) with a surface of 
complicated chasing, but with an empty interior. 

Of Shinran himself — but his very existence is disputed — 
there are various popular hagiologies, abundantly illus- 
trated, but to none of these does the book before me 
contain any reference. They would not probably be 
recognized by Shinshuist theologians in Japan, where, and 
where alone, at the present day at least, Shinshuism 
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flourishes, comprising with Jodo more than half the 
Buddhists in Japan. It may well be popular, for it 
prescribes no ascetic observances of any kind ; in a word, 
its sphere is not the cell but the agora. Shinran Shonin 
flourished towards the end of the twelfth century, a period 
of great disturbance in Japan, and appears to have been 
an adherent rather of the Minamoto than of the Taira 
faction-mongers of that unruly time. For the rest I must 
refer to Mr. Lloyd’s book, which is founded on that of 
Mr. Nishimoto, and is an interesting and learned exposition 
of that form of Buddhism which comes nearest to the 
Protestantism of the West, and still preserves its empire 
over millions of Japanese folk. 

F. Victor Dickins. 


OUMARA DU YriMEN, SA VIE ET SON CEUVRE. Par 
Hartwig Derenbourg, membre de Tlnstitut. 

Vol. II. pp. 403. Paris: Leroux, 1910 (1904). 

To review the last book of a scholar whose loss is 
still fresh in our minds is a sad task. Hartwig 
Derenbourg was no one-sided specialist. His studies 
extended over every important branch of Arab literature, 
poetry, grammar, history, and epigraphy. His edition of 
Sibawaihi’s famous work on grammar is an achievement 
of enviable merit and is indispensable to every student of 
the Arabic language. The last twenty years of his life 
he devoted to the study of Eastern history of the twelfth 
century, selecting two persons, distinguished by many gifts 
and fitting representatives of a great age. The one, Usama 
b. Munkid, was a warrior and politician of repute, and 
the author of an autobiography which forms an important 
source for the history of the first century of the Crusades. 
The other, the hero of the work mentioned above, excelled 
as jurisconsult, poet, litterateur, and historian. 

In his last-named capacity, Omara has been introduced 
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to English readers by Mr. H. C. Kay's edition and 
translation of his History of Yamxm . A sketch of 
his life had previously been published in De Slane's 
Translation of Ibn Khalliqan’s Biographical Dictionary 
(vol. ii, pp. 367-72), but a fuller and critical account is 
given in an article by the late Professor Robertson 
Smith in the April number 1893 of this Journal. These 
preliminary studies were supplemented and concluded 
by H. Derenbourg. He first published, in two Arabic 
volumes, Omara’s autobiography and a selection of his 
poems and letters, together with extracts from other 
writers who dilated on his person and work, and then 
added a volume in French which epitomises the whole 
material in a narrative on Omara’s life. The attention 
which Omara received at the hand of later Arab authors 
testifies to the renown he enjoys in Arab literature. 

Much greater is the value of this publication to modern 
students, as it lifts the prose and poetic writings of so 
interesting a personality above the confines of the student 
of Arab literature, providing parallel information to that 
drawn from Usama’s autobiography alluded to above. 
Both authors lived and worked in different spheres of the 
Moslim world, both were in almost continual contact with 
princes and leaders of men, and a combined reading of 
their memoirs cannot fail to give as vivid a picture 
of the history of their epoch as can be gained anywhere. 
Derenbourg makes the interesting observation that his 
heroes, although they both enjoyed, at different times, 
the protection of Al-Malik al-Salih b. Ruzziq, the vizier 
of Cairo, never met and probably knew nothing of 
one another. More strange still, that Omara arrived at 
Cairo one year after Usama (who was about twenty years 
his senior) had left this place where the vicissitudes of 

life had forced him to seek refuge. 

Omara was a pure Arab by birth, and a Sunni of the 
Shafeite school by creed. It is greatly to his credit that 
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he never wavered in his religious convictions, although he 
lived at the Shi'ite court of the Fatimide rulers of Egypt. 
He was animated by strong feelings of gratitude towards 
his benefactor, the above-mentioned Ibn Ruzzlq, which 
found vent in numerous poems. In his autobiography 
Omara tells of various attempts made by courtiers to 
convert him. His obstinate refusal, however, did not lose 
him the favour of the vizier, who greatly admired his poetry. 
Subsequently he was appointed Kadi. Omara’s loyalty to 
his benefactor eventually cost him his life. When Saladin 
overthrew the Fatimide rule of Egypt, Omara, whilst 
endeavouring to ingratiate himself to the new Sultan, 
retained a grateful remembrance of his past patron, and 
composed a feeling elegy on the dethroned dynasty. Later 
on a conspiracy against Saladin’s life was discovered. 
Omara, being rightly or wrongly suspected of having 
dealings with the conspirators, was put to death. 

The volume, with its handsome style, fluent reading, 
and attractive subject, forms a fitting termination of the 
lifework of a scholar, and leaves us with keen regret 
that so fruitful a literary career was cut short before 
its time. 

H. Hirschfeld. 


Behind the Scenes in Peking: being Experiences 

DURING THE SlEGE OF THE LEGATIONS. By MARY 
Hooker. With illustrations. John Murray, London. 
Price 7 s. 6 d. net. 

Books not a few have been written and published on 
the memorable siege in Peking ; one at least was prepared 
but disappeared completely on its road out to civilization. 
This one has survived, though it is composed largely of 
letters that never went to those they were written to. 
A “ diary written spasmodically ”, as the authoress terms 
it, amidst all the tragedies of this unique experience. 
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combines with the letters to give the reader a first-hand 
account of those terrible eight weeks. In this story of 
the siege, told as it occurred amidst the exploding bombs 
and the crack of the rifle fire, one gets as vivid a picture 
of what the life was at that time as it is possible to obtain : 
the anxiety, the hope deferred that made their hearts 
sick, the squeezing into tight quarters, the insupportable 
heat (the thermometer on the 1st of August at 108°), the 
picnic style of living, the semi-starvation diet, the levelling 
of all rank, the treachery of the Chinese, the innocent 
play of the children, making a game of the dread realities 
that surrounded them by playing at Boxers — all these 
and many other incidents are woven into the interesting 
narrative. But strangest of all that Christian Science 
was doing its best to try and believe the impossible and 
urging against reason that the real bullets which flew 
about were only figments of the brain ! 

The book is written in a light, easy style, and well 
illustrated with views and photographs of Sir Robert Hart, 
Sir Claude Macdonald, Mr. Conger, Generals Chaffee, 
Gaselee, the authoress, and others. 

Mrs. Hooker is an American and, naturally enough, 
she has a pardonable amount of national pride in her 
countrymen and their deeds during those trying times 
when the best or the worst of each individual showed 
itself. 

It seems strange at a time when death was staring 
all in the face that “ exaggerated racial feelings ” should 
so exert themselves as to cause “ a possible division of 
forces ”, especially as all hope of a successful defence 
consisted in union. We are told, however, that the danger 
was averted by one of her nationals who “ held both people 
and things together 

There are but few Americanisms, though some have 
crept in, such for instance as “ whipped ” for beaten. We 
presume “ lickety split ” is another. 
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There seems to be some confusion of date and circum- 
stances on p. 13 as to the great massacre of Portuguese 
in Ningpo. Does not the authoress refer to that in 1542, 
when 800 out of 1,200 were killed ? 

It is curious to note how after the city gate names 
given in Chinese the English word “ gate ” is added when 
the Chinese has it already, as “ Ha Ta Men Gate ” and 
“ Chien Men Gate 

We are glad to see a just meed of praise to the 
missionaries and the native Christians. The former she 
describes as collectively a splendid lot of men; of the 
latter she tells how all worked during the siege, though 
some amongst them were not accustomed to manual toil. 
The heathen, when they saw how matters were going 
to shape themselves, deserted. 

The book is furnished with an index, as all books of any 
value should be, and is tastefully bound with a figure in 
gilt of one of the redoubtable Boxers on the cover. 

J. Dyer Ball. 


Historical Records of the Governor-General's Body 
Guard. By Lieut. V. C. P. Hodson. W. Thacker & 
Co., 1910. 

Mr. Hodson 's very handsomely produced volume contains 
everything that a regimental history ought to give — the 
constitution of the corps at various periods, its war 
services, nominal rolls of the officers with their portraits 
and biographies, and full details on financial matters, 
establishment, dress, and equipment. There are seven 
coloured illustrations, besides three in half-tone, and ten 
portraits. The uniform of 1906 as seen in the frontispiece 
shows a great advance in taste on the hideous semi- 
European style of 1815 (p. 76), or even on the more 
picturesque get-up of 1884 (p. 170). 
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Contrary to the popular belief that the Body-guard is 
a merely “ processional” corps, we find that their war 
services during some eighty years were most distinguished. 
In fact, in the eighteenth century they were the only 
cavalry the Company possessed. They served in Egypt 
in 1801-2 and volunteered for Java in 1811. In the first 
Burmese war they covered themselves with glory in 
a charge led by a Mohammedan native officer. In 1824 
they helped to suppress a Sepoy mutiny at Barrackpore : 
their last field service was in the Sonthal troubles 
of 1855. 

They were raised in 1773 by Sweny Toone, the great 
friend of Warren Hastings, of whom we hear so much 
in Miss S. C. Grier’s Letters of Warren Hastings. 
Distinguished officers have served in the corps, such as 
that beau-sabreur Brigadier W. Mayne and the equally 
admirable Field-Marshal Sir N. Chamberlain. Among 
them also is the founder of the well-known Anglo-Indian 
family, the Angelos, who bore originally the truly 
tremendous names of Anthony Angelo Malevolti Trema- 
mondo ; and Mr. E. A. H. Blunt may glean from pp. 298 
and 299 some additional particulars about the Chevalier 
de l’Etang, knight of St. Louis, for his forthcoming 
volume on European Monuments and Inscriptions in 
the United Provinces. 

A strange, one might almost say unknown, fact revealed 
by Lieut. Hodson’s labours is the existence from 1762 to 
1772 of a European Body-guard, consisting of thirty-two 
men and one officer. Just one remark more. In the 
glossary Alkhalak (Arabic) and Chaplcan (Hindi) are really, 
I believe, different names for the same thing, perhaps the 
alkhalak being a little the longer of the two in the skirt. 
This latter is, or was, the name usual on the Bombay side 
and in the Haidarabad Contingent. 


William Irvine. 
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The History of the Taj and the Buildings in its 
Vicinity. By M. Moin-ud-din. Agra, 1905. 

The author offers here a translation of his Urdu work 
Mu'in-ul-asar, published in 1894; and although his 
English is at times erratic and occasionally, as he would 
call it, too “ floral ”, we accept his plea of its being his 
first venture in a foreign language the more readily that 
only rarely is his meaning obscure. 

First we are told all about Mumtaz Mahal, Shahjahan, 
and their children, collected from the best authority, the 
Badshahnamah. The Mausoleum is then described with 
various details. Next we enter on the controversy as 
to the designer, in which, as was to be expected, the 
author unhesitatingly adopts the view of Mr. Havell and 
others that no European was employed. This debateable 
question has been settled for us in trenchant fashion by 
a recent German traveller, Professor Rouleux, of Berlin,, 
“ Eine Reise quer durch Indien ” : “ The Italian myth must 
be entirely rejected. From a Persian MS. the following 
most interesting particulars have been extracted . . .” 
Then follows a repetition of all the old details about 
‘Isa Afandi and the rest. These details, mostly derived 
from the Badshahnamah , ii, 322-30, are found in M. Moin- 
ud-din’s treatise and also in Mahomed Latifs Agra y 
Historical and Descriptive , to which M. Moin-ud-din 
seems to be largely indebted. But the Professor has- 
assumed as proved the very matter in dispute. What is 
the value of the alleged manuscript, who wrote it and 
when, where is it now ? I have looked at similar works, 
in the British Museum, and the principal one, passing 
under the name of Manik Chand, is unmistakably 
a production of the early nineteenth century. More 
must be found out about this MS., and the alleged 
original plans in the possession of ‘Isa Afandi’s descendants, 
must be examined, before we can arrive at any conclusion. 

M. Moin-ud-din's dates must be accepted with caution ; 
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they are nearly all out by one year. The statement on 
p. 25 that the tomb of Ttimad-ud-daulah (f 1621) was 
built before Austin of Bordeaux arrived in India, cannot 
be true, as Von Poser found Austin at Agrah in 1621, and 
he probably arrived in 1616. Thevenot (p. 19) is not 
a good witness about the Taj ; he was never at Agrah, 
never nearer it than Ahmadabad (Gujarat). “Bright 
Quarter ” (p. 55) seems a wrong rendering for Jilau- 
klidnah, meaning the place where the retinue and led 
horses assembled. On p. 71 there is a bad misprint; 
40 lakhs of dam equal 1 lakh, not 4 lakhs of rupees ; and 
Mr. Oscar Browning will hardly know himself under the 
description of Persian professor (p. 79, note). The book 
has some nice illustrations and gives the original text of 
all the inscriptions. The most valuable section is perhaps 
that devoted to the vanished, or fast vanishing, tombs, 
mosques, and palaces between Agrah fort and the Taj. 

William Irvine. 


A History of India. Part I : The Pre-Musulman Period. 
By K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, M.A. Longmans, 
1910. 

Mr. Aiyangar intends this work for use in the higher 
forms of secondary schools, and in my judgment it is 
admirably suited for that purpose. Indeed, it may well 
be retained at their side by more advanced students as 
a convenient conspectus of the subject, contained in a very 
small bulk. The appearance of the book is attractive, 
the paper and print are good, while the twenty-seven 
illustrations and eight maps are well executed. The 
English style is remarkably^ correct and pleasing, and 
I have come across only one obscure sentence (p 26, 11. 7 
and 8). 

The author has made excellent use of the most recent 
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restilts of modern research, giving also at the end of the 
book a good list of his authorities. His narrative is direct 
and simple, devoid of racial bias, and contains no rhodo- 
montade about an Indian Golden Age. I see he adopts 
the theory (p. 14) of a separate stream of Aryan immigra- 
tion over the Pamirs, through Gilgit and Chitral. This 
hypothesis is founded, I believe, on linguistic evidence 
only, and is hardly sufficiently established to find place 
in a school book. The passage on p. 140 about the date 
of the Tamil poem the Rural, coupled with the note on 
the same page, suggests the inference that the work in 
question belongs to the first century of the Christian Era, 
which would make it one of the earliest productions of 
the human mind which still survive. Adverting, however, 
to the statement in the Imperial Gazetteer (India), 1908, 
ii, 434, it would seem that the poem could not be earlier 
than the eighth or ninth century. Naturally, it being the 
author's home country, the South of India is given due 
prominence ; and he brings out well the great importance 
of South India in the early commerce between East and 
West, an importance which it has long lost. It is usual 
to divide India into two parts, North India (Hindustan) 
and South India (the Dakhin). Our author subdivides 
the second of these regions into (1) Dakhin and (2) South 
India. The dynastic history of the two parts having 
moved on different lines, perhaps for the author's purpose 
this unusual distinction was required. Mr. Aiyangar 
himself admits (p. 140) that the South Indian states so 
constantly shifted their boundaries that “ it is difficult to 
describe them correctly This difficulty, judging by 
my own experience, has not been quite overcome. The 
position of the northern states and those in the northern 
half of the Dakhin I can visualize, and have retained 
them in my memory ; for those of South India I have 
not been able to form any such picture. Another map 
is, I think, needed, to be devoted solely to South India 
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(south of the Krishna), and showing by dotted lines and 
various tinting the position and limits of each state at 
each change in its fortunes. 

William Irvine. 


Studies of Indian Life and Sentiment. By Sir 
Bampfylde Fuller, K.C.S.I., C.I.E. Murray, 1910. 

Sir Bampfylde Fuller's articles in recent monthly 
reviews have shown how well he can write ; and the 
work before us serves to confirm that estimate of his 
powers. From an intimate acquaintance, official and 
personal, with the land, he is able here to present a most 
satisfactory general view of what Sir John Rees calls 
“ the Real India ", that is India outside the presidency 
towns. Every phase of the subject is adequately, if 
briefly, treated, and from the first page to the last I do 
not think there is one statement to which serious objection 
could be taken. I might pick small holes in his historical 
allusions, but after all these are but superficial things 
which do not affect the fabric of his arguments. 

Sir B. Fuller possesses the gift, denied to most ex- 
officials, of conveying accurate information in a pleasing 
unpedantic form. From time to time he mingles with 
the results of his reading a touch of personal experience, 
some anecdote which clinches an argument while adding 
to the effectiveness of the picture. No better book could 
be put into the hands of any person desiring to know 
something of India but unable to devote much time to the 
acquisition of that knowledge. The first chapter on the 
Indian Monsoon gives in sixteen pages an account of 
the phenomena which is the easiest to understand I have 
ever read, without accuracy being in any way sacrificed. 
Almost as much praise can be accorded to the remaining 
eighteen chapters. 


William Irvine. 
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The Suffixes mant and vant in Sanskrit and 
Avestan. By Harold H. Bender, Ph.D. Baltimore, 
1910. 

Dr. Bender’s monograph is a careful study of the 
suffixes mant and vant, which are so common in Sanskrit. 
As is often the case, fuller treatment adds little to what 
has already been determined with regard to the use of 
the suffixes. They denote possession with its derivate 
significations, and the former is only from a third or 
to a fourth as common as the second. What remains 
doubtful is the question of their original relation. 
According to Dr. Bender’s final results (pp. 34, 35), in 
Indo-Iranian and Avestan mant was used where there 
was a u or H in the last syllable of the word 1 to which 
it was affixed, and in all other cases vant. Avestan retains 
this use, but Vedic (by which he means the literature 
anterior to the Brahmanas) also uses mant with all the 
vowels other than a, a, and %, while in classical Sanskrit 
the vowel % also is followed by mant. The evidence is 
not, however, quite sufficient to establish these views : 
the preference for m after u is natural and is clear, but 
we cannot safely deduce the view that vant is original 
and mant a result of dissimilation, n >r go beyond the 
clear interchange of v and m in the Yedic which has been 
emphasized by Bloomfield. 2 

As is inevitable in a monograph Dr. Bender is a critic, 
and sometimes a captious one. In this case his victim is 
Whitney, who is commented upon for his treatment of the 
so-called past active participle in tavant or navant. “ The 
heading of Whitney’s chapter,” Dr. Bender writes (p. 64), 
“on this class of possessives, £ Past Active Participle in tavant 
(or navant), 1 would exclude such words as palcvavant or 
ni$iddhavant, which have as much claim to consideration 

1 Whether as final or as followed by a consonant. 

2 PAOS. May, 1886 ; JAOS. xxix, 290. 
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here as has krtavant. ta and na belong to the participial 
stem and not to the suffix/' This is simply to ignore the* 
fact that the heading is a mere summary explained in the 
first words of the section dealing with the matter, and that 
nisiddhavant is not excluded even by the heading (for 
it is merely tavant in euphonic combination), while 
pakvavant is certainly and properly excluded, since it 
is not used in the sense of a past active participle. Then 
Dr. Bender proceeds to criticize the view that “ derivate 
words of this formation are found in Rig Yeda, but without 
anything like a participial value ”, on the ground that in 
the few possessives of the type in the RV. the first element 
is clearly of nominal value (which Whitney does not even 
implicitly deny), and that in RV. i, 180, 7 hitdvdn is 
derived directly from a past passive participle and yet 
retains its participial value, Grassmann rendering it as 
“ der sein Gut versteckt hat ”. But this is merely one of 
the many cases where Grassmann is a poor guide ; the 
passage runs — 

vayam hi vditi jaritarah satydh 
vipanydmahe vi panir hitdvdn | 

The sense seems clearly to be that adopted by 
Hillebrandt, 1 and approved by Oldenberg, 2 “We boast 
ourselves to be your true praise-singers ; the Pani boasts 
of his hidden treasure,” where hitdvdn is simply 
a possessive, “ as one who possesses hita (deposited 
treasure) ” ; and Pischel, 3 who took it as “ wohlwollend ”, 
evidently also felt it as a possessive pure and simple. 
Such cases show how a past active participle developed 
itself, and are instructive in that light, but to treat them 
as past participles is quite misleading, and Whitneys 

1 Vedi8che Mythologies i, 87. 

2 In his Rgveda-Noten ad loc. See also Geldner, Vedische Studien , 
i, 138. Griffith seems to take it as a passive participle from hd, 
“abandon.” 

* GGA. 1890, p. 537. 
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dictum is certainly correct; at any rate, if it is to be 
impugned it must be on more substantial grounds than 
a mere citation of a rendering by Grassmann. 

One or two smaller points may be noticed. Dr. Bender 
has evidently overlooked the literature 1 as to the words 
parasvant and parasvant, in which he sees apparently the 
suffix vant. Nor is it very satisfactory to treat the 
suffixes as having a majorative or pejorative value , 2 or 
to divide these two significations into two categories 
separated from each other by eight other categories. As 
Dr. Benders own example, the English (or American) 
slang expression “ having a head ”, might have reminded 
him, it is not the suffix which has the majorative or the 
pejorative value : kesavant means “ having hair ” ; now 
if one says of a man that he is hairy, it denotes that 
he has much or long hair, but it is not the suffix which 
adds the sense : dJcdravant means “ well-formed ”, just as 
“shapely” has that sense and for the same reason : a word 
in itself by formation of neutral meaning applied to any 
object takes a sense from that application. So with the 
pejorative jihvdvant as “greedy”, or perhaps as “of evil 
speech ” (cf. the English “ she has a tongue ”). 

On the other hand, the clear case of rdjanvant , “ having 
a good king,” and rdjavant , “ having a bad king,” shows 
very obviously how much the use depends on the context, 
not upon the suffix. Agamavant and cahkramdvant can 
hardly be deemed examples of pejorative sense : dgama in 
itself has the pejorative sense when used independently, 
and the intensive cahkram already has the sense of 
“ more slowly or crookedly ” 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


1 See my Aitareyn Aranyaka, p. 377, n. 1. 

2 See pp. 67 (§ 10), 72 (§ 19). 
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Das &ANTISATAKA, mit EinleItung, kritischem Apparat, 
Ubersetzung, und Anmerkungen, herausgegeben 
von Karl Schonfeld. Leipzig, 1910. 

Dr. Schonf eld’s edition and translation of the Sdnti- 
sataka is an excellent piece of work, and presents in an 
acceptable form a very complete account of that century 
of stanzas on Santi which has so often been printed in 
India, but of which no really critical text has hitherto 
appeared, except in so far as Bohtlingk, in the second 
edition of his Indische Sprilche , included 111 verses, and 
in many cases greatly improved the text. 

Dr. Schonfeld deals in the introduction satisfactorily 
with the question of the origin of the Santimtaka, and if 
his conclusion is not novel it is well to have the evidence 
collected, even if much of it is hardly of any cogency. 
The Sdntisataka is clearly in great measure a compilation ; 
it owes some twenty-two stanzas to Bhartrhari, and there 
can be no legitimate doubt that this is a mere case of 
borrowing. Sometimes, indeed, the changes of the text in 
the Sdntisataka point directly to deliberate alteration ; 
thus in i, 12 yacndsdnyam replaces himsdsdnyam, and 
thus accords with the rest of the SataJca , which is fre- 
quently concerned with ydcnd , but not with ahintsd. 
How far the remainder of the text is genuinely the 
product of one hand cannot yet be decided. Dr. Schonfeld 
is inclined to believe that the compiler himself produced 
some considerable part of the verses, as did Sariigadhara 
and other producers of anthologies. To deny this is 
impossible, but there is no very good ground for accepting 
the view. 

The date of the compilation is quite uncertain ; it is 
evidently known to the Sadulctikarndmrta of Srldharadasa, 
which is said to have been written in a.d. 1205, 1 and it is 
posterior to Bhartrhari’s Satakas, though the date of those 

1 See Mifcra, Notices , iii, 139 seq. ; Weber, Indian Literature , p. 210. 

JKAS. 1931. 
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Satalcas as handed down is not absolutely certain. But 
in all probability the book belongs rather to the period 
immediately before the Sadwktikarnamrta than to an 
earlier epoch. 

The name of the author is uncertain ; in i, 2 and in 
a doubtful verse (11) he calls himself according to what 
seems the best reading, bilhana or Silhanamisra ; in 
a commentary he appears as Silhanacarya, and in the 
SaduktikariwLmrta he is styled Silhana of Kasmir. 
Pischel was inclined to see in him Bilhana, the author 
of the Viler amanlcadevacarita (about A.D. 1085), the 
Caurlsuratapancasiled , and the drama Karnasundari ; 
and there is a certain amount of support of this view 
in the fact that, as Aufrecht 1 has pointed out, the name 
Bilhana is variously read as Silhana and Cilhana, while 
one verse attributed to Bilhana is found in the Sdntisatalea, 
at any rate in some versions. The evidence is clearly 
inadequate to establish any result. Dr. Schonfeld points 
out that Bilhana in his reputed works is not a compiler 
or borrower as in the oatalea , and that the complaints of 
poverty and attacks on erotic poetry contained in the 
Satalea are hardly consistent with his prosperity as seen 
in the Vileramdiileadevacarita and his eroticism as seen 
in the CaiivisuratapancdsikCi. These arguments are in 
themselves by no means conclusive, as the Pataka might 
well represent the reflections of one tired of mundane 
pleasures, but in the absence of any real reason for the 
attribution of the Sataka to Bilhana the authorship 
cannot fairly be ascribed to him. It is much more 
doubtful if Silhana is a real name ; it is far from being 
well authenticated, and it may be a corruption. Nor can 
we follow Dr. Schonfeld in his interesting attempt to 
make him into a real figure, a Pandit from Kasmir, who 
lived in Bengal (whence come nearly all the MSS. of the 
$ataka), a Visnuite with Vedanta tendencies, for the 
1 Bodleian Catalogue , p. 124. 
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stanzas cannot with any certainty be attributed to his 
authorship. In one case, indeed, Dr. Schonfeld seems 
to allow his rendering of the text to be adversely affected 
by the desire to attribute Visnuisin to his author; in i, 27 
Bohtlingk sees in kapdlam a reference to the skull carried 
by ascetics, but Dr. Schonfeld rejects this, as the practice 
is in his view confined to 6ivaites (a somewhat doubtful 
assertion), and therefore should not be read into a Visnuite 
poem ; but this is to forget the remarkable catholicity 
even of Visnuites, and in iii, 12 the reading &iva Siva 
is clearly to be preferred to Harihara , showing that the 
collection cannot be treated — whether it is by one or 
more hands — as being purely Visnuite. 

The text of the Satakas presents many interesting 
problems ; it differs greatly in the various MSS., and the 
citations in other works also possess considerable variations. 
On the whole Dr. Schonfeld is wise in simply seeking to 
restore the best available text from the Sataka MSS. 
themselves, and both in arrangement of stanzas and in 
his decision as to the authenticity of the doubtful stanzas 
his judgment seems sound. Here and there, of course, 
differences of opinion are inevitable, but on the whole 
Dr. Schonf eld’s judgment is sound and cautious. In iii, 18 
his correction phanamani for phalamani is probably sound ; 
similarly, in the Kausltaki Upanisad 1 the version of 
Sarikarananda reads for phalahastah the curious phana- 
hastdh, which must be a mere blunder, for phaya cannot 
mean “ ornament I am more doubtful about the 
emendation samdrjane in v. 8 of the apocryphal verses : 
the MSS. have duhkhadikamdrjane, and I am not certain 
that Bohtlingk ’s duhkhadikamajjane is not more probable; 
the expression is in either case, it may be said, not a very 
happy one ; majjane is good, but duhkhddilca is weak, 
while on the other hand samdrjane is not elsewhere 
well authenticated nor very easy. 

1 i, 4 ; see my Sankhayana Aranyaka , p. 19, n. 1. 
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In i, 27 the author takes yat prasastam munindm 
as denoting “ prescribed for sages ”, and he compares 
Manu iii, 24 : 

caturo brahmanasyadydn prasastan Jcavayo viduh | 
But the cases are hardly parallel ; it is at least as easy in 
this case to take the genitive as denoting the authority by 
which the rule is promulgated, while in the passage from 
Manu the genitive is really a possessive predicative 
genitive, and does not depend on pvasastan ; the real 
sense is, “ sages know that it is laid down that the first 
four are for the Brahmin'.” Nor do I follow the criticism 
of iv, 17, as exhibiting a difficult use of the future with 
the perfect participle as equivalent to a future, which is 
supported by a reference to Whitney’s Sanskrit Grammar. 1 
The form is Jcadaitat sampurnam . . . bhavisyati, which 
with a past participle, not a perfect, is quite in order 
and normal : “ when will it be complete.” Again, while 
Dr. Schonfeld recognizes that the Dvandva gauravajard 
offends against the rule alpactaram in Panini, 2 be does not 
note that it offends much more seriously in retaining the 
feminine ending. 3 Nor is it quite fair to call ay am in iv, 9 
( satyam sunur ay am) a mere verse filler, or to doubt its 
accuracy ; not only is it in all the MBS. and editions, but 
it has a distinct deictic force, and is far from being otiose 
or spoiling, as verse fillers do, a verse otherwise good. 

It need only be added that the Santisataka, if clearly 
inferior to the Vairagyasatalca of Bhartrhari, is still of 
substantial poetic merit, and that Dr. Schonfeld’s German 
version is clear and satisfactory. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 

1 2nd ed., § 1075d, a section which really relates to perfect participles ; 
Whitney ignores the usage with a past participle passive, no doubt 
because syntactically it is not in any way worth notice, being equivalent 
to a mere adjective plus a verb. 

2 ii, 2, 34. 

3 See Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik, ii, 2, 165. For skandha- 
tirasi, clearly a locative of a neuter Dvandva, in iv, 18, see ibid. 164. 
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Die Wurzeln der Sage vom heiligeis Gral. By 
Leopold von Schroeder. Wien, 1910. 

This is a most interesting study of the antecedents 
of the legend of the grail and an effort to find the 
origin of the conception in pre-Christian ideas. It must 
at once be conceded that so far as the general principle 
is concerned the correctness of the theory can hardly be 
gainsaid : that the legend of the grail is purely Christian 
is not in itself probable, and it is far from being supported 
by the available evidence ; much of the legend is plainly 
taken over from an older tradition. 

It is, however, a more doubtful matter when Professor 
von Schroeder seeks to find the prototype of the grail in 
the Rgveda. The grail is a magic dish which ever fills 
itself and has to be won by a spell from its guardian, and 
its winning involves the restoration of prosperity to the 
land wherein it is. These characteristic features von 
Schroeder sees as paralleled by the Vedic conceptions of 
the sun as an odana or as a cam which confers all 
desires, and of the moon as Soma, which eaten by the 
gods yet never fails to supply sustenance ; Soma is 
guarded by the Gandharva or Gandharvas, in whom he 
finds the prototype of Lohengrin, reminding us of the 
connexion between Gandharvas and Apsarases, “ swan 
maidens” as they appear in the tale of Pururavas and 
Urvasl. The spell is illustrated by the Vedic riddles, and 
the prosperity which follows the finding is none other 
than the breaking up of the drought by the rain which 
falls as the result of the Soma sacrifice. Moreover, the 
fact that the grail is found among the departed dead is 
meaningless in the Christian tradition, but not when it is 
realized that the dead in the Veda live in the sun or moon, 
and the tradition of purity and simplicity in the discoverer 
of the grail is paralleled in the story of Rsya^rnga. 

It may at once be said that much of this is of interest 
and importance : the importance, however, is that of parallel 
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religious conceptions rather than that of a real prototype 
of the grail legend. It is, for example, by no means 
improbable that the record of the afflictions of the land 
of the guardian of the grail and their dispersal by its 
discovery is a new and altered form of the older legends 
of the driving away of drought by a rain spell seen in 
the Rsyasrnga legend, and the purity of Rsyasrnga is 
a simpler prototype of the purity of the seekers of the 
grail, which varies of course with the conception of the 
mediaeval and modern poet. The spell also can be 
illustrated by the Vedic riddles, and von Schroeder does 
not claim to explain fully the real character of such spells. 
But the connexion of Lohengrin and the grail, and with it 
the identification of Lohengrin and the Gandharva who 
guards the Soma, is very doubtful : Lohengrin is not 
found in the grail saga as told by Crestien de Troyes ; 
it does occur in the version of Wolfram von Eschenbach, 
and apparently he claims to have followed a Provencal, 
Kyot, but some doubt is thrown upon the existence of 
this Kyot by the fact that he cannot be traced in any 
other source, and such authorities as Birch -Hirschf eld and 
Heinzel consider that he is a pure invention of Wolfram's, 
and that the Lohengrin legend was originally in no 
connexion with the grail saga at all. In any case, the 
parallelism with the Gandharva is by no means adequately 
made out. The Gandharva is not an Apsaras ; von 
Schroeder himself thinks he is a representation of the 
horde of the souls of the dead, as indicated in the 
Assaldyana Swtta, 1 and his connexion with the Apsarases 
is not sufficient to make up for this difference. 

More important is the question whether either the sun 
or the moon is the prototype of the grail and of the 
popular tales of the dish which never fails 2 or the mill 


1 Von Schroeder curiously ignores Windisch’s elaborate discussion of 
this topic in Buddha" 8 Geburt ; see above, JR AS. 1910, pp. 213 seq. 

* This sort of dish is found in the Mahabharata , iii, 3, 73 seq. 
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which continually grinds, a version which von Schroeder 
is no doubt right in holding to be merely a variant of the 
more simple dish motive. There are other forms of the 
same conception, and the normal Indian one is of course 
the wish-cow, but in all von Schroeder (p. 20) sees the sun, 
or, as indicated elsewhere, the moon, from which perhaps 
the sun, which does not wax or wane, borrowed its 
character as an object of consumption which replenishes 
itself. It is, however, precisely this identification which 
is the least plausible. The kamaduli has been traced to 
the bountiful clouds, 1 and this conception may have played 
its part in the result, but there must also be borne in 
mind the fact of the importance of the cow in itself to 
Indian agriculturists and pastoralists, and the conception 
therefore needs not any attribution to the sun. The 
evidence of the connexion of the sun with a dish which 
never fails is very unsatisfactory. It is perfectly true 
that in the ritual the sun is sometimes represented by 
a dish : in the Pravargya, as Oldenberg 2 and Hillebrandt :t 
have shown, the dish called Mahavlra, filled with hot 
milk, represents the sun, but there is nothing here about 
a self-filling dish, and the self-filling dish ( pithara ) which 
Yudhisthira in the Mahdbhdrata receives from Vivasvant 
cannot be held to prove anything for the Veda. Again, 
the odana vistdrin of an Atharvan hymn 4 is a symbol 
of the sun ; but the fact that the cooking of that odana 
is said elsewhere 5 to secure to the cook prosperity, union 
with gods, and fellowship with the Gandharvas, is totally 
inadequate to show that the sun was deemed a self -filling 
dish, and yet if this cannot be shown the essence of von 
Schroeder s argument disappears. Further, it is very 
doubtful if the identification of the odana with the sun 

1 Cf. Macdonell, Vtdic Mythology , p. 150. 

2 Religion des Veda, pp. 448, 449. 

3 Vedische Mythologie , i, 299 ; ii, 217 seq. 

4 xi, 3. See Whitney, Translation of the Atharvaveda, p. 625. 

6 viii, 66, 6 ; cf. 58, 14 ; i, 61, 7. 
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is more than priestly speculation : von Schroeder treats 
it as if it represented a popular conception of the sun, but 
for that there is no hint at all ; the Atharvan hymn 
where it represents the sun is clearly priestly (the practice 
of calling the whole Atharvan more popular than the 
Rgveda is simply unwise), and we get no further than 
we are carried by the Pravargya rite, for the passages of 
the Rgveda ,* in which von Schroeder sees a reference 
to the sun as an odana which Indra rescues from the 
Gandharva who guards it, are merely references to 
a cooked mess, and the interpretation of it as the sun is 
quite needless and most improbable. 2 Nor is it at all 
strengthened by the fact that Pusan is called karambhad 
in ridicule. 8 It is hard to follow von Schroeders argument 
(pp. 25, 26) that this conception is natural if the sun were 
regarded as a warm mess, and that one of the sun-gods 
must have been an eater of mush. 

The moon, indeed, is more plausible a prototype, but 
again it is hardly satisfactory, for its connexion with 
Soma 4 is not a precise parallel to the grail. That the 
moon had a potent influence over plant life and that it 
was identified by the priests with Soma because inter alia 
of its swelling is certain, but there is no adequate trace 
in Vedic or classical literature of tlm moon as a dish 
which satisfies all desires. The conception of such a dish 
may have some mythological explanation ; but such an 
explanation seems needless, and at any rate the moon or 
sun explanation must be ranked with the less plausible 
theories of comparative mythology. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 

1 viii, 06, 6; cf. 58, 14; i, 01, 7. 

2 See also Macdonell, JR AS. xxvii, 166 seq. 

3 RY. vi, 56, 1 ; Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 35. 

* Von Schroeder insists on this as primitive, accepting Hillebrandt\s 
view of the original identity of Soma and the moon, which he thinks he 
has successfully upheld against Oldenberg. This, however, is most 
improbable, and needs further support ; cf. Macdonell, p. 113 ; Whitney, 
JAOS. xvi, p. c. 
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I.— General Meetings of the Royal Asiatic Society 

November 8, 1910. — Sir Raymond West, Director, in 
the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 
Nawab Framurz Jung Bahadur. 

Mr. Hirachand L. Jhaveri. 

Mrs. Alicia Simpson. 

Professor V. V. Sovani. 

Mrs. E. M. Wolker. 

Twenty-two nominations were announced for election at 
the next General Meeting. 

The Rev. J. J. Johnson read a paper entitled “ Notes on 
Two Schools of the Vedanta (Vallabhiya and Naimbarka)”. 

A discussion followed, in which Dr. Grierson, Mr. Thomas, 
and Professor Barnett took part. 

December 13, 1910. — Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 
The following were elected members of the Society : — 
Mr. H. M. Anthony. 

Babu Ras Bihari Banerjea. 

Mr. Warren Del a Bere Barnes. 

Rev. W T . W. Cochrane. 

Rai Bahadur Priya Lai Ganguly. 

Mr. S. C. Ghatak, M.A. 

Mr. L. K. Ananta Krishna Iyer. 

Mr. T‘ien Cheng Kong. 

Pandit T. K. Laddu. 

Mr. Shy am Lai, M.A. 

Rev. Dr. J. Arbuthnot Nairn. 

Mr. Hakim Habibur Rahman. 
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Mr. E. T. Richmond. 

Rev. Alexander Robertson. 

Pandit C. N. Ananta Ramaiya Sastri. 

Rev. Father A. M. Tabard. 

Surgeon W. Perceval Yetts, R.N. 

Ahmed Zeki Bey. 

Khan Bahadur Ahmad Din Khan. 

Mr. W. A. Graham. 

Mr. Harry G. Hillas. 

Mr. Saw Hla Pru. 

Four nominations were announced for election at the 
next General Meeting. 

Mr. H. W. Codrington read a paper on the Kandyan 
Constitution. 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. F. H. M. Corbet 
and Mr. Fleet took part. 

II. — Principal Contents of Oriental Journals 
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e nelle versioni. 

Griffini (E.). Lista dei MSS. arabi, nuovo fondo della 
Biblioteca Ambrosiana di Milano. 
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OBITUARY NOTICES 


DONALD WILLIAM FERGUSON, M.R.A.S. 

When Donald Ferguson passed away on June 29 last, 
under sad circumstances, I personally lost a friend to whom 
I could always turn in confidence for light on obscure 
points of Oriental knowledge requiring acquaintance with 
the languages and literature of the European nations 
connected with the East. For, besides his knowledge of 
Sinhalese and Tamil, he was well versed in French, German, 
Dutch, Portuguese, and Spanish. 

His tastes were all literary, and though educated as 
a medical man he spent the greater part of his life in 
connexion with the Ceylon Observer , with which his 
family have had an honourable connexion for about 
seventy years. Indeed, it is hard to dissociate that 
well-known paper from the name of Ferguson. Donald 
Fergusons father, A. M. Ferguson, C.M.G., was connected 
with it as chief proprietor and editor from 1837 to 1892, 
the date of his death in the island. The subject of this 
notice was co-proprietor and co-editor with his father for 
many years till ill-health drove him from Ceylon in 1893. 
The present editor, John Ferguson, C.M.G., nephew and 
cousin of those just mentioned, is still occupying that 
position after nearly fifty years of residence in the 
country. 

Donald Ferguson was born at Colombo on October 8, 
1853, and died at Croydon on June 29, 1910. Since 
1893 he spent his retirement in studying and illustrating 
works connected with the history of Ceylon, and also 
greatly in helping others who were engaged in Oriental 
studies. 
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The following is a list of his works extracted from the 
British Museum Catalogue : — 

1. Translation of E. W. A. Kuhn’s Earliest Aryan Element in 

the Sinhalese Vocabulary . 1885. 

2. Enlargement of William Ferguson’s List of Writers on 

Ceylon. 1886. 

8. Translation of Daalman’s Belgian Physician" s Notes on 
Ceylon . ? 1888. 

4. “ Captain Joao Ribeiro : his Work on Ceylon and the 

French translation thereof by Abbe Le Grand.” Journ. 
Ceylon Branch RAS. ? 1888. 

5. Translation of RibeirD’s Account of the Siege of Colombo 

in 1655-56. 1891. 

6. The Beverend Philippus Baldceus and his Work on Ceylon . 

Colombo, 1895. 

7. Captain Bober t Knox : the twenty years ’ captive in 

Ceylon : Contributions towards a biography. Privately 
printed, 1896. 

8. Edition of Robert Knox’s Sinhalese Vocabulary. 1897. 

9. Edition of the Travels of Pedro Teixeira. 1902. 

10. Edition, Portuguese and English, of Vieyra and Calvo’s 

Letters from Portuguese Captives m Canton in 1534 
and 1536. 1902. 

11. “ Correspondence between Raja Sinha II and the Dutch in 

1615-1660.” Journ. Ceylon Branch RAS., 1904. 

12. Cartas de Baja Singa II, Bei de Candia , aos Hollandases, 

1636-60, publicadas por D. Ferguson. 1907. 

18. “Discovery of Ceylon by the Portuguese in 1506.” Journ. 
Ceylon Branch RAS., 1908. 

14. Translation and edition Barros and de Coutos’ History 
of Ceylon from the earliest times to 1600 a.d. Journ. 
Ceylon Branch RAS., 1909. 

R. C. Temple. 


ALEXANDER ROGERS 

The Society has lost a well-known and respected member 
in the person of Mr. Alexander Rogers, who died on the 
27th of November in his 86th year. Educated finally at 
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Haileybury, he joined the Indian Civil Service, in the 
Bombay Presidency, in 1845. Electing for the executive 
branch, he served in the Northern Division, and rose to 
be Collector and Magistrate in 1860, and Rev-nue and 
Police Commissioner in 1865. He was appointed a Member 
of Council in 1872, and he retired in 1879. He was the 
author of a History of the Land Revenue Settlement of 
Bombay, and of translations of three modern Persian 
plays and of Yusuf and Zuleilca, and he edited the 
Bostan of Sadi. 
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TRANSLITERATION 

OP THE 

SANSKRIT, ARABIC, 

AND ALLIED ALPHABETS. 


The system of Transliteration shown in the Tables given 
overleaf is almost identical with that approved of by the 
International Oriental Congress of 1894 ; and, in a 
Resolution, dated October, 1896, the Council of the Royal 
Asiatic Society earnestly recommended its adoption (so 
far as possible) by all in this country engaged in Oriental 
studies, “that the very great benefit of a uniform system ” 
may be gradually obtained. 




I. 

SANSKRIT AND ALLIED ALPHABETS. 



— (Anusvara) ... in 
" (Anunasika) . . m 
; ( Vimrga ) .... h 
X ( Jihv&muliya ) . h 
^ ( TJpadhm&niya ) . h 


$ ( Avagraha ) .... 

Udatta 

Srnrita .a 

Anudatta \ 



II, 


ARABIC AND ALLIED ALPHABETS. 


\ at beginning of word omit ; 
elsewhere . . . or j*. 
CD . . . . b (JSM . . . . s 
CD ... . t jji . s or sh 
. tor th jo .. s or z 
^ . j or dj Ja dy dz y or 2 
^ .... h L,,.. t 
£ . h or kh b . ... z 
A . ... d ^ . ... ± 
4 . d or dh ^ • g or gh 
j .... r .... f 
j .... z J .... <7 


^ .... k V .... a 

J .... I ^ .... i 

I* . ... m / .... & 

^ .... n 

j . .w orv Diphthongs, 
a .... h y .... at 
lJ .... y y ... .au 
wasla . . . _L 
Yowels. hamza or 
^ .... a silent t . . h 

' * fetter not pro- 

j_ .... u nounced . . 


Additional Letters. 


Persian, Hindi, 


Hindi and 

and Pakshtu. 

Turkish only. 

Pakshtu. 

V • ■ • ■ P 

CJ when pro- 
nounced as 

JL> or cd . t 

^ . c or ch 

g ... . k 

J or ^ . . d 

) . z or zh 

. . . . g 

. . . n 

J or 1 • • • r 
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DR. STEIN’S TURKISH KHUASTUANIFT FROM TUN- 
HUANG, BEING A CONFESSION-PRAYER OF THE 
HANICH2EAN AUDITORES 

Edited and Translated by A. v. LE COQ 

J^UROPEAN science is indebted to Dr. M. A. Stein’s 
industry for the remarkable document here published. 
It is one of the many valuable MSS. which fell to his 
lot through the partial acquisition in 1907 of an ancient 
library discovered, by a Chinese priest, in one of the 
Buddhist cave temples of the “ Halls of the Thousand 
Buddhas” to the south-east of the Tun-huang oasis, as 
described by him in the Geographical Journal for 
September, 1909. 1 Its excellent state of preservation, 
and the fact of its being written in the clear unequivocal 
letters of the Manichaean alphabet, renders this MS. a most 
valuable help to all interested in the study of the ancient 
Turkish speech in which it is edited. 

The form of the MS. is that of a book-roll composed of 

1 [The MS. which now bears the number Ch. 0015 was found mixed 
up in a bundle with Chinese manuscript rolls, mainly containing Buddhist 
texts. It is rolled on a stick of hard close-grained wood, about inches 
long and J inch thick, with broader knobs at the ends. The paper 
is tough and stout, with a very smooth surface, apparently sized j 
in appearance it seems to resemble the paper of certain dated Chinese 
MSS. of the T‘ang period discovered in the same library.— M. A. Stein.] 

JRAS. 1911. W 
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a number of leaves of paper, each having a breadth of 
4 inches and a length of from 10J inches to 13J inches; 
these leaves are carefully pasted together, so as to form 
a sheet of 4 inches broad and 14 ft. 8 in. long, con- 
taining a total of 338 lines. The writing in Manichsean 
letters is beautiful and clear ; the punctuation shows 
the characteristic signs hitherto exclusively observed 
in Manichsean MSS., namely, one or two black dots 
surrounded by little circles or ovals executed in red lead 
or vermilion. 

It is difficult to forrp an opinion as to the age of this 
copy, but as the orthography is not carried out with that 
strict uniformity for which our best Turkish Buddhist, 
Turkish Manichsean, and especially Persian Manichsean 
texts are remarkable, 1 and as there are not infrequently 
found uncorrected clerical errors, 2 we may have to adjudge 
this MS., as well as some of the Berlin fragments of the 
same category, to a relatively more recent date. 

This chronological order seems further to be confirmed 
by the discovery, amongst the Turkish Buddhist MSS. 
brought from Turfan to Berlin, of a number of similar 
confession-prayers, which evidently have served as models 
for the composition of the Manichaean prayers of the same 
character. These latter may be translations from the 
Persian, and it is by no means an established, or even 
probable, fact that they originated in Turkistan. 

A copy of this identical prayer, written in the Uighur 
character, has found its way from Turfan to St. Petersburg. 
It has been edited under the title “ Chuastuanit, das 
Bussgebet der Manichaer”, by Professor W. Radloff, in 
the publications of the Imperial Russian Academy, 
St. Petersburg, August, 1909. 

1 Here are some instances of varying spellings : aki and iki, igid and (the 
presumably older) igidd ; iyac and (presumably older) Hya6, icra and Herd. 

2 For these cf. n. 49 ; in our more carefully written MSS. clerical 
errors are commonly blotted out by an application of opaque white 
colour, on which the correction is carefully entered. 
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The difficulties of the Uighur writing have misled 
Professor Radloff in many instances, as already in the title, 1 
and as the translation also is by no means convincing, 
a new edition is called for by the importance of the text. 
The want of familiarity with the Manichsean faith is, 
however, a great obstacle in the way to a reliable trans- 
lation : the present attempt is offered with a due sense 
of the difficulties of the task. 

The St. Petersburg text is but little less complete 
than Dr. Stein’s MS., beginning at about the 28th line 
of the latter. Fortunately, parts of the identical prayer 
have been found by my own expedition to Turfan as well ; 
and as some of these fragments contain part of the 
beginning of the confession, I have availed myself of 
Dr. Stein’s permission to add them, under a separate 
heading, to this publication, which thereby becomes the 
most complete edition of the text hitherto existing. As 
these fragments are also written in the Manichaean alphabet, 
the readings throughout are clear and incontestable. The 
whole of the Berlin fragments is being published in the 
Anhang zu den Abhandlungen dev kgl. Preussischen 
Akademie dev Wissenschaften. 

The contents of the text are important. They consist 
of an enumeration of possibly committed sins, for which 
forgiveness is being implored. 2 This enumeration com- 
prehends fifteen articles or counts, each being introduced 
by the words “ the Second ”, “ the Third ”, etc. Some of 
these articles contain fragmentary descriptions of the 
combat between the God of Light and his elements, 
against the Demon of Darkness and his creatures, and 
of the intermingling of Light and Darkness consequent 
upon this combat ; in others we seem to get a glimpse of 

1 Cf. A. V. Le Coq, “Ein christliches und ein manichaisches Manu- 
scriptf ragmen t in turkischer Sprache (aus Turfan) ” : bitzber. d. kgl. 
Preuss. Akad. d. W., xlviii, 1909. 

2 For the importance assigned by the Manichseans to repentance 
cf. Baur, Das manichciische Beligiomsystem , Tubingen, 1831, p. 262. 
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the manner in which the auditores, or Manichsean laymen 
(for whose use this and similar prayers were intended), 
eould contribute their share towards the extrication of 
the ensnared Light from the embraces of Matter. For 
the attempts at explanation of these symbolistic recitals 
I must refer the reader to the appended notes. 

I close this introduction with the expression of my 
sincere appreciation of the courtesy which has caused 
Dr. Stein to honour me by entrusting the edition of 
so valuable a document to my care. 

KHUASTUANIFT 

THE BERLIN TEXT 

(Containing part of the beginning and of the First Article of the 
Khuastuanift destroyed in Dr. Stein’s MS.) 

Additions of vowels by the editor are placed in ( ) ; destroyed letters 
and words have been reconstructed and stand in [ ]. The addition of -t f 
and - h to some words is an expedient to fill spaces. 

T. II, D. 178, 1. 

1. Xormuzta-h t{a)ngri-i bis t(d)ngn-i 10 
Khormuzta the God and the Five -God 

2. birld qam(a)q i{a)ngrilar suzinlug{u)n 1 

came descending (from the heavens), with the purity of 
8 . ydkkd 30 sunguskah-i k[a]lti-i-h 

all the gods, in order to engage in battle against 

4. *inti-t . ani 7 qilmcl(t ) 7 smnuhvtun 2 

the Demon ; he battled against the Smnudom 

5. bis turlug yaklarlugihi sdngusdi-i . 

inclining to evil deeds, and against the five kinds of Demonry. 

G. t{a)ngrili[i y]akli-i y(a)ruqVi-i qarali-i ol 
God and the Demon, Light and Darkness at 
1. bdiln q[a]t'ild'i-'i . X ortnuz ^ a t{a)ngri-i-h 
that time intermingled . God Khormuzta’s 
8. olan[i-i] bis t(a)ngri-i 10 . bizning uzut{u)muz 
youth, the Five-God, (and) our souls engaging in 
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9. suin 55 y[ak]lugim song u sup bal(t)y basl(i)q (?) 6 
combat with Sin and Demonry became ensnared (?) and 

10. bolt'i-i . yma qam(a) 7 ydkldr id[uy]lar 
inter-entangled (?). All the princes of the demons 

11 . totuncsuz ovutsuz soq 53 yak [birla ?] 

came with the insatiable shameless Envy-Demon 

12 . yuz artuqi qir[q tjihnan yak [y(a)vlaq ?\ 

(and with) a hundred and forty myriads of (lesser) demons 
united in [evil ?] 

T. ii, D. 178, iv, 2 . 

18. biligingd-h qatiVip bgsuz kbngul- 

knowledge (intent), and bereft of understanding 

14. siiz k(a)lti-i . k(d)ntli hrimis qtl'inmis 

and sense . He Himself, the Born and Created (i.e. Bis 
Tangri) 

15. mangigu t(a)ngri yinn uriita-u . 

forgot (forgetting sent away) the eternal heaven of the Gods 

16. y(a)ruq t(a)ngrildrddd atrilVi-L . antadda- 

and became separated from the Light-Gods . There- 
in ta bant t(a)ngrim yak qiVincmga-li . 

after, my God ! if, because the Smnu intending evil 

18. ariiy qilincl(i)y smnn bqumvzni-i 

deeds, has led our understandings and our thoughts 

19. saqincim (i)zni - iazyurduqin a . . q (?)k (?) . . uun . 
astray ... to demoniacal actions and if, because thereby 

20 . biligsiz vgsvz boltuqumuz [w] diln . 

we have become unwise and void of understanding, 

21 . qam(a) 7 y(a)ruq uzutlciming t[bzin]gd 

we should have sinned and erred against the foun- 

22 . [yil]tizi[nga] . griq y(a)ruq dzrua t(d)ngrikan 
dation and the root of all bright spirits (namely) against 

23. [ka ?] yaz'intim(i)z yang'iltim(i)z arsdr . 
pure bright Azrua the Lord . 

24. [y(a)ruqli-'i] qarali-i t(a)n[gr]ili-i yakli-i-h 

[and if thereby] Light and Darkness, God and the Demon 
[should have intermingled (?)J 
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Between this and the following leaf there is evidently 
a lacuna of one or more leaves, which had contained, 
perhaps, an explanation of the allegorical story of the 
combat between the Five-God and the Smnu, and had 
shown its application to the ordinary events of daily life. 

T. ii, D. 178, iii, 1. 

25. tbzi-i yiltizi-i .... [tidim(i)z] drsdr . 

[if we should have said ?] . . . is its foundation and root . 

26. tirgudsar t{d)ngr[i-i tirgudur ?] . olvrsdr 

if we should have said if (some one ?) enlivens (a body), God 
enlivens ; if (some one) kills, 

27. t{a)ngri-i blurur ti[ddimi\z drsdr . adgug 

God kills . if we should 

28. arir/ay qop t(d)ngri-i yaratnus 61 

have said the Good and the Bad, all has been 

29. tiddim{i)z drsdr . mdnqigu-u t(d)ngnldng 
created by God ; if we should have said, it is He that 

80. [yara] 61 tidim(i)z drsdr . xormuzta 

creates the eternal gods. . If we should 

81. [t(d)ngrili-i] [s]mnuh J i ‘ inili-i ‘ icili-i ol 

have said : Khormuzta the God and the Smnu are 

82. [tidwi{i)z] drsdr . t{a)ngrim suida haru-n 

brothers. . My God ! if in (our) sinfulness 

88. [b]ilmdtin t{a)ngrikd * igddiju-ii muntarj 

we should have pronounced such tremendous blasphemous 

84. uluy culvu-u 9 sav sozlddim(i)z drsdr 

words through our having unwittingly become false to God : 

85. munda 7 bu gduncsitz yazuq yaz{i)nt(i)m{i)z . 

and if thus we should have sinned this unforgivable (un- 
changeable) 

86. drsdr . t{a)ngrim qmti-'i* 2 m(a)n raim{a)st 

sin : My God ! now I Bairn (a)st 

T. n, D. 178, iii, 2. 

87. f(d)rzind 5 bgu[nur m(d)n 6 yaz]uqda bosuna, 
f(a)rzind, I repent ! I pray, cleaning myself 
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88. oturiur m{d)n . m{a)nastar l,iirza-h. 

from sin : M(a)nastar hirza ! (My sin remit !) 

39. qutlm pads 7 . . . ‘ iiintiymd 
qutlu7 pads . . . The Second. 

Here begins Dr. Stein’s Tun-huang text, the first 15-17 
lines of which being torn and mutilated, the editor has 
been able- to reconstruct from the remainder of the page 
above begun. 


Dr. M. A. STEIN’S TEXT 


1. [‘ ikinti ym]a kun ai t[dngrikd] 

2. f i] ki-i y{a)ruq ord[u \crd ] 

3. oluruqma t{a)ngn[ldrkd qamaq 1 

4. burxanlarn(i)ng [yir suv]* 

5. y(a)mqn[tin]g tbzi [yiltizi] 

6. tirnagi'di-i* . . t(a)n(jn 

[ymngdru] 

7. bcirsar bngu-u qa [ jnqi] 

8. kiln ai t(d)ngri ol . . bis 

9. t{d)ngng bosuqaU-i y(a)r[uqu 7] 

10 . q(a)rai ad{i)riali-i t[agdd ] 

11. toll-i tdgzmur tbrt-t 

12 v bulunufjin(l)* yarati[r] t{d)n- 
gnm 


[The Second.] When, for the 
sake of the God of the Sun 
and the Moon, 

and of the Gods enthroned in 
the two resplendent 
Palaces, the Basis and the Root 
of the Light of all the Burkhans, 
of the Earth and [of the Water?] 
should goto the heaven intended 
for them (for Basis and 
Root) 

to assemble in, then their fore- 
most (first ?) gate 
is the God of the Sun and the 
Moon. 8 With 

intent to deliver the Five-God, 
and to part 

the Light from the Darkness, 
does he 

roll along from the bottom (of 
the sky ?) in fullness (as full 
moon) 

and illuminates the four comers 
(the four points of the com- 
pass). — My God ! 


* This whole passus (11. 1-8) differs somewhat from the Berlin MS. The word 
fttio (being destroyed in the Berlin text also) is a suggestion of the editor. 
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13. suida baru-u bil[matin] 

14. kun ai t(d)ngrikd [ 4 iki ] 

15. y(a)ruq ordu-u ic[ra] 

16. oluruyma t{d)ngrilar[kd ] 

17. naca yaz(i)nt(i)m(i)z drsd[r] 

18. ymd kirtii drkhg kvcl(u)g 

19. t(a)ngri-i tipdn kirtku-u-n- 

mad{i)m(i)z 

20. drsdr . . ndda bkiis 

21. y{a)vlaq culvu-u sav 9 

22. svzldd(i)m(t)z arsar . . ymd 

28. kun ai blur tid{i)m{i)z arsar 

24. . . drks{i)z(i)n tuyar batar 

drki-i 

25. bar arsar tuymazun tid(i)m(i)z 

26. drsdr . . k{a)ntu bzumuzni-i 

27. kimta aida bngi-i biz 

28. tid(i)m{i)z drsdr . . bu-u ikinti 

29. bilmdtin yaz(i)nmzs yazuqxri 

80. bosunu-u btunur biz 

81. m(a)nastar birza . . 

82. iidunc ymd, bis t{d)ngrika 

83. X orm hi)ztat{d)ngri oylaninga 10 

84. bir tmtura t(d)ngri . ikinti 
35. yil t{a)ngri-i . . iicunc y{a)ruq 


if, in sins, we should somehow • 
unwittingly have sinned against 
the God of the Sun and the 
Moon (and ?) the 
Gods enthroned in the 
two resplendent Palaces ; 
if, albeit, we have called him 
the True, the Mighty, and 
the Powerful 

God, we should not have be- 
lieved in him . . if somehow 
we should have 
uttered a many wicked 
blasphemous 9 words . . if we 
should 

have said : the God of the Sun 
and the Moon dies and 
his rise and his setting is void 
of strength : should he 
own strength, (then) he shall not 
rise . . If we ourselves should 
have said 

our own bodies have been 
created before 

the Sun and the Moon, (then) 
this second 

unwittingly committed sin 
we pray to be made void of : 
M{a)nastar hirza l . . (Middle 
Pers. : Our sin remit !). 

The Third. Because, in de- 
fence of the Eive-God, 10 
the youth of Khormuzta the God) 
[his five elements, to wit :] 
firstly: the God of the Zephyr, 
secondly : 

the God of the Wind, thirdly: 
the God of the 
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86. t(d)ngri-i . . tortiinc suv 

t{d)ngri 

87. bisinc oot t{d)ngri-i . . suin 

88. y aklii gun songusiip 

39. bal(i ? a?Yduqm n q{a)raqa 

qat(i)ltu- 

40. qinvclm . . t(d)ngri yiringdrii 

41. barn umatin bu-u yirdd 

42. ar&r 12 . . uza o-o-n qat 

48. kbk asra sagiz (!) 49 qat 

44. yir bis t(d)ngri-i iicim turur 

45. . . q(a)m(a) 7 yir vzdkin(i)ng 

quti 

46. qivi-i bngi-i mdngzi ozi 

47. uziiti-i kiici-i y(a)ruqi-i tozi 

48. yiltizi-i bis t(a)ngri-\ ol . . . 

49. t(d)ngrim suida bam bis 

50. t(d)ngng bihndtin anil V (a)vlaq 

51. biligin ndca sid(i)m(i)z b(i)rti - 

m(i)z l * 

52. drsar . . tort yig(i)rmi-i 

Hiring 

^58. has qilt'im{i)z arsdr . . on 

54. yilan basl(i ?a ?)l drngdkin 14 

iki’i 

55. qirq tisin tirig ozug 


Light . . fourthly : the God 
of the Water, 

fifthly: the God of the Fire,' 
. . having battled 

against Sin and Demonry , . 
have been ensnared and have 
intermingled 

with the Darkness . . . they * 
have been unable to go 
to the Heaven of God and are 
[now] 

on this Earth . . . The tenfold 
heavens above, the eightfold 
earths below stand (exist) on 
account of the Five- God. 

Of everything that is upon 
earth, the Five-God is 
the Majesty, the (radiant) 
Colour (?), the Likeness, the 
Body, 

the Soul, the Strength, the 
Light, the Foundation, 
and the Root . . . 

My God! If, in (our) sinful 
condition, we unwitting- 
ly should somehow have been 
infractors against, or 
causers of discontent in 18 (read 
birtdimiz ), the Five-God by 
a bad and wicked mind > . if 
we should have allowed the 
fourteen kinds (of our 
members) 

to rule it over ns . . . if, 
taking 

living bodies (as) food and drink 

with the ten snake -headed 
finger-ends and 
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*56. ds ‘idku-ii t{d)ngrig nada 

57. a5itim(i)z cnritim(i)z arsar 

58. . . qurui ol yirha bis 

59. turlug tinl{i)yqa bis turlug 

60 . ^.tootqa ‘i«/acqa nixed 

A. yaz(ii)nf{i)m(ii)z arsar 15 . . 

a inti t(a)ngnm 
62. yazuqda bosunu dtunur , 

68. biz m{a)nastar hirza . . 

64. tortund suh-i t(d)ngri-h 

65. yalavaci-i burxanlarqa 16 

66. bnyan6i-'i bogtaci-i 20 gri 7 

67. dintarlarqa bilmdtin nded 

68. yaz{i)nt(i)m(i)z arsar . . ymd 

hirtu 

69. t{d)ngri-i yalavaci-i burxan 

70. tipdn adgu qilmcl(i )v an'7 

71. dintar tip Jcirtkmnmdd{i)- 

m{i)z 

72. arsar . . t{a)ngri-i nomin 

sbzld- 

78. $dr biligsiz{i)n otru{?) uzad(i)- 
m(i)z 17 

74. arsar . . nomui tdriig 

75. yadturmat'in tidtimfyz arsar 

% 

76. . t(a)ngrim amti-'i dkunurbiz 

77. yazuqda bosunu-u otmur 

78. biz m(a)nastar birza . . 


the thirty -two teeth, we should 
somehow have 
angered and pained God . . 
if somehow we should have 
sinned against 

the dry and the wet earths, 
against the five 
kinds of living beings and 
against the five 
kinds of herbs and trees : now, 
my God ! 

cleaning ourselves from sin, 
we pray : Manastar Inrza . . . . 
The Fourth. If, unwittingly, 
we should somehow 
have sinned against the divine 
yalavaci Burkhans 16 
of the Host [of Light], against 
the merit-attaining (9) 20 pure 
Electi . . 

If, albeit, we have called them 

true and divine yalavaci 
Burkhans and 
beneficent pure Electi, 
we should not have believed 

in them, if albeit we should 
have pronounced 
the word of God, we should 
foolishly have 

broken it . . if by not spread- 
ing the 

faith, we should have impeded 
it . . 

My God ! now we repent ! 
cleaning ourselves from 
sin, we pray: Manastar hir- 
za ! 
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79 . bismd bis ttirlug ttnlfyhqa 

80. bir ymci aki-i adaql(iYi kisikd 

81. akmti-i tort butlui t'inl{i)iqa 

82. ucimc ucmma tinl(t)iqa 

88. tbrtunc sicv * icraki-i tinl{ihqa 

84. bihnc yirdaki bayrin yoriyma 

tml(i)vqa 18 

85. suida baru-u t{d)ngnm bit-u bis 

86. turllig tinl(t) y(?)y turn- 

lbh(th" ultrtqa 

87. kicigkd t(d)gi-i . . ndcd 

qorq : it( : i)m(i)z 

88. nrkit{i)m{i)z drsar ndcd 

nrtwn(u)z 

89. yiintibnus 30 drsar . . ndcd 

acitim(i)z 

90. agrltim{i)z arsdr ndcd ulurdu- 

m(u)z 

91. drsar . . munca tinl(i)yqa 

tural(i) 7- 

92. qa dz dtagdi-i boltumuz 

98. . . amti-’i t(a)ngnm yazuqda 
bosunu 

94. dtimiirbiz m{a)nastar hirza . . 

95 altinc ymd 

96. t(d)ngrim suida b(a)ru-n 

saqincin 

97. sozun (for sdziin ) 49 qilindin 

. . m turlug 

98. sui-i yazuq qiltim(i)z drsar 


The Fifth. If, [misbehaving 
against] the five kinds of 
living beings, (to wit) 
firstly, against two-legged man, 
secondly, against the four-footed 
living beings, 

thirdly, against the flying living 
beings, 

fourthly, against the living 
beings in the water, 
fifthly, against the living beings 
on earth, that creep on their 
bellies (livers) : 18 
my God ! in (our) sinful state, 
these five kinds of 
living and moving beings, up to 
the large ones and down 
to the small ones : if somehow 
we should have frightened or 
scared (them) ; if somehow we 
should have beaten 
or struck (them) ; if somehow 
we should have angered 
or pained (them) ; if somehow 
we should have killed 
(them! ; and if thus we have 
ourselves become tor- 
mentors to such living and 
moving beings: 
now, my God! cleaning our- 
selves from 

sin ! we pray : Manastar 
liirza ! 

The Sixth. 

My God ! if in sinful state, we 
should have committed 
the ten kinds of sin through 

thoughts, words, or deeds ; 
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99. . . na6a igid igiddd{i)m{i)z 

drsdr 

100. yma, ncidd igiddyu ant(i)qd{i)- 

m(i)z 21 

101 . arsar . . nacd igid kisi-i 

102. tanuqi’i boltumuz arsar 

103. . . yma yazuqsuz kisig naca 

104. qovlad($)m{i)z arsar . . yma sav 

105. ilitip 22 sav kdlnrup kisig 

106. nacd kiksuru-u sbzlad(i)m(i)z 

107. arsar . . kdnguhn biligin 

108. artatd(i)m(i)z arsar . . . naca 

yilvi-i 23 

109. yilvildd{i)m(t)z drsdr . . yma 

ndda 

110. bkus tinl(i) 7(^)7 tural(i) r t{?)y 

olurdumuz 

111. drsdr . . nacd t(a)vlddd(i )- 

m{i)z 

112. kvrldd{i)m{i)z 2i drsdr . . nacd 

113. avinng oruncaq ijidd{i)m{i)z 

114. drsdr 49 . . kiln ai t{a)ngri-i 

tapla - 

115. maz isig nacd islad{i)m{i)z 

116. drsdr . . ymd ilki-i ozun bu 

117. ozun uzuntonlui 26 urilar 

118. dz bolup nacd yaz(i)nt(i)m(i)z 

119. yang(i)lt(i)m{i)z drsdr . . 

munda 


if somehow we should have 
coined falsehoods ; 
if somehow we should have 
perjured ourselves; 
if somehow we should have 
become a false 

man’s witness ; if somehow we 
should have per- 
secuted an innocent man ; 
if, carrying 

words to and fro (?), we should 
somehow 

have talked people into living 
in enmity 

(and thereby) should have cor- 
rupted 

their hearts and minds . . 

if somehow we should 
have practised sorcery 23 . . if 
somehow we should 
have killed a many living 
moving beings ; 
if somehow we should have 
practised 

fraud and deception ; if some- 
how we should have de- 
voured an industrious (?) 

[man’s] homestead (?) ; 
if somehow we should have 
done deeds 

displeasing to the God of the 
Sun and the Moon ; 
again, if in our first self * 

(or) in this self, now that we 
ourselves have become 
Manichasan (?) 28 youths, we 
should somehow have sinned 
and erred, and should thus have 
brought damage and ruin 
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-120. dkus tml{i)yqa naca uz 

121. boz qilt(i)m(i)z arsar . . 

t(d)ngrim 

122. qmt'i bu on taring yazuqda 

123. bosunu btunurbiz m(a)nastar 

124. hirz(a) . . . . yitmc yma 

125. smda b(a)ru-u dki-i ayuluy 

126. yol basinga tamu qap(i? a?)- 

yinga 

127. azyuruyli-i yolqa him tisar 27 

128. . . bir igidd nomuy tdriig 

'129. tatuyma . . dkmti-i yma 
yakkd 

180. t{d)ngri-i tipdn yukiinc yuku- 
nugmd 

131. . . smda b{a)ru-n t(d)ngnm 

kirtd 

132. t{d)ngrig any nomuy bilmdtin 

133. uqmatin . . burxanlar arty 

134. dintarlar nomlasar kirtkun - 

mdd{i)n 

185. t(d)rtru yana igdayn t(d)ngrici- 
mm 

136. nomcimin t{i)gmdka artizip 2H 

137. aning savin alip naca 

1 38. yang («) lu-u bacaq bacad (y)m (t)z 

139. arsar . . naca ya?ig(i)lu 

yukuntumuz 


over so many living beings, 

My God ! 

now, cleaning ourselves from 
the- 
se ten kinds of sin we pray : 
Manastar 

hirza ! The Seventh. 

If one should say, who is he 
[that comes ?] to 
the entrance of the two poison - 
laden roads 

and to the road that leads astray 
to the gate of Hell ? 

The first is he that adheres to 
false 

faiths . . the second is he 
that, calling the 
Demon by the name of God, 
worships him with prostra- 
tions. 

My God ! if, in (this) sinful 
state, through our 
failing to understand and to 
comprehend the true God 
and the pure Faith, through 
not believing what 
the burkhans and the pure 
Electi might have prea- 
ched, and (trtru ?) having 
placed confidence (?) in 
those that falsely say : “ I am 
a man of God, I am 
a preacher,” and having 
accepted their words, we 
should, somehow, have erringly 
(by mistake) fasted fasts and 
should, somehow, have erringly 
(by mistake) prostrated 
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140. arsdr na6a yang{i)lu pusi-i 

141. bird{i)m(i)z arsdr . . ymd 

buyan 

142. bogtdg™ qilurbiz tip 

148. yang(i)lu nada aniy qilinc 

144. qilt(i)m(i)z arsdr . . ymd 

ydkka 

145. zckakkd 30 t(d)ngn-i tipdn 

146. tinl(i)q{i? a?)y tural{i)y($? a?)q 

olitrvp 

147. yukuntumvz arsdr . . ymd 

148. burxan tipdn igidd nomqa , 

149. uduntumuz tap(i)nt(i)m(;i)z 

arsdr 

150. . . qut qolu yiikvnti'miiz 

151. arsdr t(d)ngnkd yazmip 

152. yakkd tapint(i)m(i)z arsdr . . 

158. t{d)ngnm amt'i-'i okunurbiz 

154. yazuqda bosunu otunurbiz 

155. m{a)nastar l.drz{a) . . 

156. sakizinc kirtu t{a)ngn-i-g 

157. qriq nomuq biltukihmzdd 

158. b{a)ru-u . . aki yiltizig Be 

159. bdki-i nomuq biltimiz . . 

160. y(a)ruq yiltizin t(a)ngn yirin 

161. tundrig yiltizin tamu yirin 


ourselves and should, somehow, 
erringly (by mistake) 
have given alms ; or if, saying 
“ We will acquire 
merit ”, we should somehow 
erringly (by mistake) have 
committed 

evil deeds . . or if, invoking 
the 

Demon and the Preta 30 by the 
name of God, 

we should have killed (sacri- 
ficed) living and moving 
beings and prostrated ourselves 
(to the demons) 

or if, saying : this is the (law 
of the) Burkhan, we should ‘ 
have 

subjected ourselves to a false 
Law, and 

should have worshipped it, 
by blessing it, 

(thus) sinning against God and 
worshipping 
the Demon : 

My God ! now we repent ! 
cleaning ourselves from sin 
we pray : 

Manastar Jnrza ! 

The Eighth. When we had 
come to know the 
true God and the pure Law, 
we knew the two Roots and 
the Law of 
the Three Times. 

The Bright Root we knew to be 
the Paradise 

of God, the Dark Root we knew 
to be the 
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162. biltim(i)z . . yma yir t(d)ngn 

yoq 

163. arkdn ongrd nd bar drmts 

164. tipan biltim{i)z . . t(d)ngrili 

ydkli 

165. nada dtril sdngvsmts . . 

166. y(q)ruqli-i q(a)rali-i qalti-i 

167. qatilmis yirig t(S)ngng kim 

168. yaratmis tipan biltim(i)z . . 

1 69. yma a rqonyir t (d) n gri ~i n n add d 

170. dtrii yoq bolqai . . y{a)mqli-i 

171. q{q)rali-i q{a)ltVi adr(t)lqai-i 

172. antada kisrd nd bolqai tipan 

173. biltimfyz . . dzrua t(d)ngrika 

kun 

174. ai t{d)ngrika kiiclug t(d)ngnkd 

1 7 5. burxanlarqa 82 man tim{i)z 

176. tayantim{i)z n{i)yosak™ boltu- 

m(u)z 

177. . . tort y{a)ruq tamqa 84 kbn- 

gulimuz - 

178. da tamqalad(d)m(i)z bir amran - 

maq 35 

179. dzrua t{a)ngri-i tamyasVi 

dkinti-i 

180. kirtkunmak kun ai t{d)ngri-i 


Empire of Hell. We knew 
what had been 

in existence (at the time) before 
there was 

an Earth-God. We knew why 
God and the 

Demon had battled against 
each other, 

and how (thereby) Light and 
Darkness 

had intermingled. We knew 
who had 

created Heaven and Earth and 
by what means 

the arqon Earth-God 81 will 
again 

be reduced to nought, and how 
(thereby) 

Light and Darkness will (again) 
be parted ; we 

knew what will happen after 
these (events). 

Believing in and placing 

our reliance upon Azrua the 
God, upon the Sun- and 
Moon-God, upon 

the Powerful God and upon 
the Burkhans, 82 

we became Auditores. 88 

Four bright Seals 84 have we 
sealed 

in our hearts. One is Love 85 
(and this is) 

the seal of Azrua the God ; the 
second (is) 

Faith (and this is) the seal of the 
God of the Sun and the Moon ; 
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181. tam^i{a)si-'i itiund qorqmaq 

182. bis t{d)ngri-i tamqasi-i fortune 

188. bilga bilig burxanlar 

184. tarmasi-i . . t(d)ngrim bilig i- 

m(i)zni-i 

185. kongulumuzni-i bu-u tor ft 

186. turlug t{d)ngrildrdd or/ itd(i)- 

m(i)z 

187. drsar . . orninta qamsat(i)- 

m(i)z 36 

188. drsar t{d)ngrfi tam r tasi-i 

bozulti 

189. drsar . . gmti t{a)ngrwi 

yazuqda 

190. bosunu otunvrbiz m{a)nastar 

191. hirz(a) . . . . toquzunc on 

192. c{a)xsap{a)t tutduqumuzda 

b(a)ru 

198. vc a^zin uc Jcdngulun nc 

194. dlgin bir q{a)tn(ah i bziin 

tokdti-i 

195. tutmaq k(d)rgak drti-i . . 

t{d)ngnm 

196. bilip bilmdtin dt'oz 87 

197. s{d)vigincd yorip y(a)vlaq is 


198. tus adas qudas savin 


199. at ip kbngulin kdriip yilqiqa 

200. bar{a)mqa 86 bulup 39 . . azo 

mungumuz 


the third is the Fear of God 
(and this is) the seal of the 
Five- God ; the fourth 
is the wise Wisdom (and this 
is) the seal of 

the Burkhans . . My God! 

if, somehow, we 
should have caused our under- 
standing and our hearts 
to drift away from these four 
(kinds of) Gods, 
if we should have overthrown 
them 

from their places and if God’s 
seal(s) should 

have been violated : now, my 
God ! 

cleaning ourselves from sin! 

we pray : Manastar 
hirza . . . The Ninth. In 
our keeping of the ten Com- 
mandments it 

was ordained to keep, perfectly, 
three 

with the mouth, three with the 
heart, three 

with the hand (and) one with 
one’s whole self. My God ! 
if wittingly or unwittingly, 
having walked in the 
love of the body or having 
followed (accepted) the words 
and agreed to the intentions 
of bad comrades and chance 
acquaintances, of (bad) friends 
and associates, 

(or) if having obtained 
cattle and (other) possessions ; 
or if, having been overpowered 
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201. taqim(i)z 40 t(d)gip he on (lit. “met”) by our foolish 

c(a)xsap(a)t(i ?)y (worldly) attachments,* 1 we 

should 

202. sid(i)m(i)z dr stir . . nded have broken these t 3n command - 

dgsutumuz . ments, or should somehow 

203. k(d)rgdtim(i)z 41 drsdr . . have been found wanting (or) 

amti 42 t(d)ngnm of no avail 41 . . Now, my 

God ! 

204. yazuqela bosunn dtimurbiz cleaning ourselves from sin ! 

205. m(a)nastar hirz(a) . . . . we pray : Manastar liirza l 

206. onunc kihikd tort qlqis The Tenth. It had been 

ordained to call down, 

207. azrua t(a)ngnka kun ai with an undivided mind and 

t{d)ngrikd a pure heart, 

208. kiicliig t{d)ngrikdburxanlctrqa 4A every day, four blessings upon 

Azrua the God, 

209. . . bir bihgin any kbngulmi upon the God of the Bun and 

the Moon, 

210. alqansiy 44 torn bar drti-i . . upon the Powerful God and 

upon the Burkhans. 4 '* 

211. ymd qorqmatm drmdgiiriip If, through want of the Fear of 

God, or from being lax, 

212. ddguti-i tdkdti-i alqan?nad(t)- we should not have uttered 

m(j)z (these) benedictions in a good 

213. drsdr . . ymd alqanur drkdn and perfect manner, or if, while 

we uttered them, we 

214. kdnguUimuzni-i saqlnctm(i)z- should not have kept our hearts 

ni-i and thoughts directed 

215. t(d)mjrigdru-u tutmad(i)m(i)z upon God : 

drsdr . . 

216. alqisini(i)z dtugumuz t{d)ngvikd if (thereby) our benedictions 

and prayers should not have 

217. afiy in t{a)gmddi-i drsdr . . nd reached God in a pure manner, 

yirdd (but) should 

218. tidinti-i tutunti-i drsdr . . have, somewhere, obstructed 

amti-i their own way, and held 

themselves fast, 

219. t(d)ngrim yazuqda bosanu now, my God ! cleaning our- 

otiinur selves from sin, 


jras. 1911. 


20 
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220. biz m{a)nastar hirz{a) . . . . 

221. bit y{i)g{i)rminc yma yiti 

turlug 

222. pusi-i 45 an’7 nomqa andolasiq 46 

228. toru bar arti-i . . yma bis 
t(a)ngri-i 

224. y{d$ruqin quvrat(i)yli-i f(a)ris- 

tilar 

225. - xrost(a)g p{a)dwaxt(a)g t{a)n- 

gri-i 47 . . t(d)ngngdrv 
* 226. barda6i-‘i bosunta6i-i bis 
t(a)ngri 

227. y(a)ruqin biz{t)ngaru 

k(d)lurdi-i drsdr 

228. . .* biz adruq gdruq itip 

y{a)ratip 

229. nomqa k{d)ygursug 4ft toru bar 

230. arti-i . . azo mung u6"m azo 

281. pusi-i birgali-i qiz^amp 

282. yiti 4 taring pusi-i nomqa 

288. tdkati-i biru tmad(z)m(i)z 
drsdr 

284. . . t{d)ngrigarii pardaci-i(!) 49 

bosuntaci 

285. bis t{d)ngri-i y(a)ruqm avka 

barqa (/) 49 (read barqqa) 

286. bad(i)m(i)z 50 drsdr . . anr/ 

qilin6l{i)y 

287. kisikd y(a)vlaq tinl{i) n /qa 

288. tural(i) yqa bird (i)m{i) z drsdr . . 

289. toktimuz sa6tim(i)z drsdr 


we pray : Manastar hirza ! ' 
The Eleventh. It had been 
ordained thus reverent- 
ly to offer seven kinds of alms 45 
for the. sake 

♦ 

of the pure Faith, (and) it had 
been ordained that, 
when the angels collecting the 
light of the Five-God 
(and ?) the god (gods ?) Khrosh- 
tag Padwakhtag, 47 should 
have brought to us (that part 
of) the light of the Five-God, 
that, going to God is (there) to 
be purified (delivered of its 
dark particles) : 

(that then) much adorning our- 
selves, we should cause 
ourselves to dress in accordance 
with the Law. 48 

If, because of (our) foolishness, 
or because we 

have stinted giving alms, we 
should have been 
unable to give the seven kinds 
of alms perfectly and in 
accordance with the Law (or 
“ to the Law ”), 

(or) if we should have bound 50 
the light of the Five- 
God, that is to go to God to 
purify itself, to our 
house and household (or) if 
we should have given 
it to men inclining to evil 
deeds or to bad living 
and moving beings 
and should (thereby) have 
spilled it or thrown it away, 
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240- t{a)ngri-i y{a)ruqm y{a)vlaq 

yirqdru-u 

241. 'idt'im(i)z drsdr n . . . t{d)ngnm 

amti-i 

242. yazuqda bosunu btimiir hz 
24B. m{a)nastar Mrza . . 

244. aki-i yigirminc bir yilqa 

245. alig kun ariy dintarca . . 

246. vos(a?)nti-i* 2 olursuq tor II bar 

247. arti-i . . any bacaq bacap 

248. t{d)ngnkd ancolasiq k(a)rgak 

249. arti-i . . ymd av barq tutduq 

250. ildlln yilqiqa barmqa buhtp 

251. azo mungnmuz taqimfyz 

l{a)(tip ... 

252. ymd toduncsuz ovutsuz soq 

253. yak uciin ymd qorquncsuz 

254. kongvlumnz II clln . . grinip 

255. drmagurup 54 drkligin drksiz(i)n 

256. badaq sid (z)m(i)z drsar . . . ymd 

257. bacaq olurup ddgilti nomca 

258. toruca bacamad(i)m{ : i)z drsdr 

259. . . t{d)ngrim amti-i yazuqda 

bosunu 

260. dtiinurbiz m{a)nastar hirz{a) . . 

261. . . . . ltd y(i)girminc ai 


thus sending the divine light 

to the Bad Place 5l : my God ! now 

cleaning ourselves from sin, 
we pray : Manastar l.iirza ! 
The Twelfth. It had been 
ordained to keep ftit 
down to) every year a fifty 
days’ vos(a)nti 

after the manner of the pure 
Electi ; 

and it was a prescription to 
offer worship to 
God by fasting pure fasts. 

If, because we have and hold 
house and 

household, and have obtained 
cattle and (other) posses- 
sions, or because our foolish 
attachments overpower us, 
or because of the insatiable, 
shameless Envy-Demon, 
or because of our irreverent 
hearts, we should have broken 
the last, 

being faint-hearted and lax/' 4 in 
strength 

or void of strength: (or) if, 
albeit, 

sitting down to fast, we should 
not have 

fasted in accordance with Law 
and Ritual : 

my God! now, cleaning our* 
selves from sin, 
we pray : Manastar birza ! 
The Thirteenth. It was a 
prescription to pray 
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262. t(d)ngri-i Minin sayu t(a)ngnkd 
nomqa 

268. aril dintarlar 49 . . suyumu- 

.. • 55 

zm-i 

264. yazuqumuzni-i bosnnu qohnaq 

265. k(d)rgak drti-i . . ymd arkligin 

266. drksiz(i)n qrinip drmdgiirt'q i 

267. iska kbdiigkd tiltanip 

268. yazuqda bosunyali-i barma- 

d(i)?n(i)z 

269. drsdr . . t{d)ngrim gmti-i 

yazuqda 

270. bos unu dtiiniir biz m(a)nastar 

271. liirz(a ) . . 

272. tort y(i)girminc hir yilqa yiti-i 

278. y(i?)mki‘i r>7 olursuq tdrii bar 
arti 

274. . . bir ai c(a)xsap(a)t tutmaq 

k(d)rgdk 

275. drti-i ymd caidan-ta oQ 

y(i)mki-i 

276. olurup bacaq bacap . . 

277. t{(i)ngn-i burxanqa bir bihgin 

278. kongiittd b(a)ni’ii bir yilqiA 

279. yazuqumuzni-i bosunu dtiinmdk 

280. k(d)rgdk drti , . t(a)ngrim 

yiti y{i)mki 

281. tdkdti-i oluru umad(i)m{i)z 

drsdr 

282. bir aiqi-i 6{a)xsap(a)t(i ) 7 (/) 

ddgliti-i 

288. tbkati-i afiti-i tutu umad(i)- 
m(i)z 


every day of the Moon-God, 

to God, to the Law (and) to 
the pure Electi 

to clean ourselves of our sins and 
trespasses. If, in strength, 
or void of strength, being faint- 
hearted and lax, (and) 
keeping up (too close) relations 
to (worldly) affairs, we 
should not have gone [to the 
Electi ?] to clean ourselves 
from sin: my God! now, clean- 
ing ourselves 

from sin ! we pray : Manastar 
Jjirza . . . 

The Fourteenth. It had been 
ordained to sit 

down, each year, (to) seven 
yimki and it was 
a prescription to keep one 
month’s caxsapat. 

Further, it was a prescription 
that, 

sitting down in the prayer-hall 56 
to observe the 

yimki (and ?) to fast the fasts, 
we should pray, with an 
undivided mind from (our) 
heart (?) to the divine 
Burkhan to make void our sins. 
Mv God ! if we should have 

been unable to sit down to the 
seven yimki in a perfect 
manner, if we should have been 
unable to keep the 
one month’s caxsapat in a good, 
perfect, and pure manner, 
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284. arsar . . yma caidan-ta 

y{i)mki-i 

285. bacaq ddgiiti-i nomca tbrucd 

286. oluru umad(i)m(i)z arsar . 

bir 

287. yilqi-i yctzuqumtzni-i bir 

biligin 

288. kdngultd b(a)ru-u bosuyu qol - 

289. mad(\)m(y)z arsar . . ndcd 

agsug 

290. k{d)rgdk bolti-'i arsar . . 

t(d)ngrim 

291. qmt'i yazuqda bosunu dtihiur 

292. biz m(a)nastar Jnrz(a) . . . . 

293. bis y{i)girmin6 kirn sayn ndcd 

294. y{a)vlaq saqinc saqinurbiz 

295. . . ndcd sdzldmdsig mnculug 

296. sdz sdzldyurbiz . . ndcd 

297. islamdsig is lUdyurbtz 

298. ariiq qilincqa irincukd 

299. k{d)ntu dzinnvzni-i dmgdtirbiz 
BOO. . . yma kihikd asaduqxmuz 58 

801. bis t{a)ngri4 y{a)ruqi-i k{a)ntii 
oziimuz 

302. Wzntumuz . . toduncsuz ovatsuz 
BOB. soq yak s(d)vigin5d yoriduq 


if, sitting down in the prayer- 
hall to [keep] the yimh 
(and the fast?) well and in 
accordance with 
Law and Ritual, if we should not 

have prayed from our heart (?) 
with a single 

intent to shake off our one 
year’s 

sins; if, somehow, shortcomings 

and unavailableness should 
have been (in our conduct) : 
my God ! 

now, cleaning ourselves from 
sin ! 

we pray : Manastar Ijirza ! 
The Fifteenth. Every day, 
how many 

evil thoughts do we think ! 
how many miserable 
words, that ought not to be 
spoken, do we speak! how 
many 

deeds, that ought not to be done, 
do we do ! 

On account of (our) evil deeds 
and (our) wretchedness 
do we ourselves cause torments 
to our own bodies ! 

Because we ourselves have 
walked (lived), body and soul, 
in the love of the insa- 
tiable, shameless, envious De- 
mon, (therefore) does 
(that part of) the light of the 
Five-God, that, every day, 
we have absorbed in our food, 5 * 
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804. fidtin y(a)vlaq yirgdru bafir go to the Bad Place. 

805. . . ani-i ucun t(a)ngrim Because of this, my God, f 

yazuqda 

806. bosunu btiiniirbiz m(a)nastar cleaning ourselves from sin! do 

we pray : Manastar 

807. hirza . . t{a)ngri-i dinmurwa 59 hirza ! Because of the divine 

* iicun dm-mwrwaf® 

[Follow four empty lines.] 


808. t(a)ngnm dgsiikliig yazuqlui 

809. biz btagdi-i birimcibiz 63 

810. toduncsuz ovutsuz soq 

811. yak iicun . . saqincin sozm 

812. qilincin yma kozm knriip 

813. qulqaqin asidip tilin sbzldp 

814. dlgm sunup gdaqin yonp 

815. nrka 60 iizuksuz dmgdtirbiz . . 

816. bis t{d)ngri-i y(a)ruqin qunrt 

III 

817. ying bis tiirliig tinl(i)q{i)y 61 bis 

818. turlug otin ‘r/aciy . . yma 

319. agsukliig yazuqhnbiz . . on 

320. d(a)xsap(a)tqa yiti-i pusiqa iic 

321. t{a)mriaqa u n{iYiosak atintutar 
822. biz . . qilincin qilu umazbiz 


My God ! We are imperfect 
and sin- 
ful ! We are tormentors and 
malcontents ! 68 

For the sake of the insatiable, 
shameless, envious 
Demon, by thoughts, words, 
(and) 

deeds : seeing with eyes, 
hearing with ears, speaking 
with tongues, 

touching with hands, walking 
with legs, 

do we long 60 and unceasingly 
torment 

the light of the Five- God, the 
dry and wet 

earths, the five kinds of living 
beings (and) the five 
kinds of herbs and trees l (In- , 
deed) we tire 

imperfect and sinful ! On 
account of the ten 
Commandments, the seven Alms, - v 
the three 

Seals 34 do we hold the name of 
Auditores : 

to act their actions we are 
unable. 
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823. yma y(a)ruq t(d)ngrildrkd ariy If, somehow, we should have 

sinned or erred against 

824. nomqa t(a)ngrici-i nomci-igfiy the resplendent Gods, against 

the pure Law, against the 

325. dintarlarqa . . nadd yaz(i)- Men of God, the Preachers, 

nt(i)m(i)z (namely) the pure Electi ; 

326. yang(i)U(i)m(i)z drsdr yma if, somehow, we should not have 

t(a)ngri-i 

327. airnis dtdd biligcd 62 walked (lived) according to the 

letter (sound) 62 and the 

328. yofimadfymfyz drsdr . . meaning of God’s spoken 

t(a)ngrilar (words) ; if we should 

329. kongnlin b(i)rtd(i)m(i)z drsdr have caused discontent in the 

yma hearts of the Gods ; 

380. y{i)mki-i bacaq alqis c(a)xsa - if we should have been unable 
p(a)t to keep the yivihi , the 

331. nomca tor ucd tutu umad(i)m{i)z fasts, the benedictions, and the 

commandments according 

332. drsdr . . nacd dg s "it limit z to Law and Ritual; if, somehow, 

we have been found wanting 

333. k(d)rgatim(i)z drsdr . . him and unavailing, (then indeed) 

sayu do we commit sins 

334. at sayu sut-i yazuq qilur every month and every day ! 

335. biz . . y(a)ruq t{d)ngrildrkd To the resplendent Gods, to the 

nom qut'inga Majesty of the 

386. any dintarlarqa suida yazuqda Law, to the pure Electi, clean- 
ing ourselves 

337. bosunu btihiurbiz m{a)nastar from sin ! do we pray : Manastar 

338. birz(a) . . bir y{i)girnnnc ai hirza ! (On the 25th day of 

bis otuzda . . the 11th month.) 

Here follows, after an interval of about five lines, 
the drawing of a beardless male person standing in 
a respectful attitude with crossed arms and hands hid in 
the sleeves of his coat. The costume consists of a long 
coat (capan) with a narrow collar (?) ; it is held together 
by a cloth tied around the waist. The legs are covered by 
trousers, the feet by low boots, while the head is protected 
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by a (fur-rimmed ?) cap. Altogether the costume resembles 
strikingly that worn by the modern inhabitants of these 
regions. 


Notes 

Abbreviations : B. = F. C. Baur, Das manichaische Religion ssyste m, 

Tubingen, 1831. F. = (*. Fliigel, Maui , seine Lehre und seine Schriften , 

Leipzig, 1862. K. = K. Kessler, Mani , Forschnngen uber die mani- 

chaische Religion , Berlin, 1889. 

1 suzinliig. Noun substantive derived, perhaps, from the root snz= ii to 
purify”. I cannot explain the way in which it is formed. 

2 smnu. A word of Soghdian origin ; the vowel of the first S 3 r llable 
is not yet fixed with any degree of certitude. It is an appellation of 
the Demon of Darkness himself as well as of the lesser demons of the 
dark world. It appears to be interchangeable with the term yak. 

3 bal{i)y basl(i)y. bal{t)y is perhaps, although the manner in which 
this word is formed is by no means clear, to be derived from ba = “to 
bind”, and should be translated as “bound, ensnared”. basl[i)y may 
be from the same root bu- f-*=“to bind one another”. Whether the 
transliteration should be bal{i)y or bal{a)y, etc., we have as yet no means 
of knowing. 

4 antadda-fa. This appears to be a clerical error for antada. 

fi rahn{a)st f{a)rzind (aJj/ up. a son?). The Persian (?) name of the 
person for whom this text was copied. In Buddhistic confessions the 
name (or names) of the possessor, etc., of the prayer is frequently 
inserted in the same manner. 

fi ogiinur. Clerical error (?) for the common w'ord okunitr. 

7 qutlny pads . . . The mutilation of the second of these words, 
which are both written in red ink, renders it imjKissible to guess at its 
meaning. 

8 tirnagnh. Verbal noun formed, perhaps, from a root which still 

survives in the (Osm. ) lSjjA. “assembly” (Voussouf, Diet, turc- 

francais). [The interpretation of this entire passage is doubtful.] We 
cannot as yet decide whether kwi ai t[ci)vgri stands for one or for several 
gods. Here only one single deity appears to be meant by this appellation, 
and this would coincide with the passus B., p. 291 : “Sonne und Mond 
oder der in diesen beiden herrlichsten Lichtwesen thronende Christus. ” 
(Cf. also F. , p. 236.) The “gods enthroned in the two palaces” are 
perhaps only the particles of light accumulated in these two purest 
bodies of light ; the exact explanation of this passage must, however, be 
left to others. In the following lines there begins the description of the 
road of the light, which, having been rescued from the embraces of 
matter, is ascending to heaven ; unfortunately the recital breaks off at 
the foremost gate 5 , namely, kiln at t{d)ngri. For the hitherto received 
tradition concerning this road cf. F., p. 341, n. 292. The words toTi 
tdgziniir seem to describe the moon here as navis lucida, the crescent 
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being changed into the full moon by the reception of the particles of 
ascending light (of. B., pp. 305-7). 

9 culvn sav — “ sacrilegious words, blasphemy”. This interpretation 
appears assured by the following passage (F., p. 290): ‘ ‘ Der Begritf 
Gotteslasterung war aber ein weitschichtiger und umfasste al’es, worin 
irgendwie ihrer Damonologie ein Zugestandnis gemacht wurde, z. B. die 
Behauptung, dass der menschliohe Korper von Gott geschaffen sei, 
war eine Gotteslasterung. ” The meaning “ Zauberwort ” which I had 
suggested in “ Kbkturkisches aus Turfan ”, Sitzher xli, 1909, is therefore 
erroneous. 

10 ^e “ Youth of the God Khormuzta, the Fivefold God” is to be 
identified with the “Primal Man” or “Urmensch”. The “five gods 
fighting in his defence” are his five “elements” or membra , namely, 
the five gods of the Zephyr, the Wind, the Light, the Water, and the 
Fire. Cf. F., pp. 87, 88. 

11 bal(i '>)qduq, balq{a 1)duq O’). Radloff translates “ because they were 
in constant glimmering motion ”, but does not attempt to explain the 
form. According to the Filiriat (ct. F., pp. 87, 88) : “ After having done 
battle, the Demon vanquished the Primal Man, devoured part of his 
light and surrounded him with his generations {Geich/echfern) and with 
his elements.” I therefore propose to derive the word balqduq from the 
root ba-, “to bind, to ensnare” ; following a suggestion of F. W. K. 
Muller, one may think of ba + y + la-, by metathesis = baJy{a)- or bafq(a)- ; 
the omission, here, of the vowel «, in writing, \s, howe'ver, an unusual 
feature. 

12 bu yirdu ariir. The “ Five-God ” or “ Primal Man " is on or in this 
earth, because our world was constructed from the mixed generations 
of the Light and Darkness, which had come into existence by his defeat 
Cf. F., p. 89. 

1J b(i)rfnn(i)z. (In the Petersburg MS., 1. 19, b(i-)rfd(i)m{t)z.) This 
word is apparently derived from a root btr-, surviving in Osmanli in the 
forms: myr, partic., imite un bruit trend eyer fait <) roi.v basxe comme 

celui d'uu chat ; myryUbimaq, myryldaumaq, murmurer , 

batbvlier , fig. manifest er du mtcontentement ; niyrylty, murmurer, 

etc., fig. mtcontentemPMt (Sani 3 r ). Radloff* mistook the r in the root- 
syllable for a and read bat-. Following a suggestion from Vilhelm 
Thomsen, I now believe it to be more correct to connect this word 
with tordre , disloquer (Barbier de Meynard ). — birimci (1. 309) 

I would therefore connect with Osm. pij? boitrym , “torsion,” and propose 
to translate with “tormentor”. As I find ofay amydk as synonyms in 
another fragment (T. ii, D. 173a), otdyci btrimci may well be considered 
a hendiad 3 7 oin for “ tormentor ”. 

14 amydk. Radloff reads drakdk. This word still exists in the 

Chaghatai ( ctrnak ), bout des doiyts (Pavet de Courteille). 

15 We have sinned against the light contained in these objects. The 

enumeration somewhat resembles that of St. Augustine as quoted B., 
p. 204 : “ Ipsam partem naturae Dei ubique permixtam ... in 

omnibus c orporibus siccis tt humidis, ... in omnibus mminibm arborum 
herbarumf etc. 
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10 There is as yet no means of explaining the words yalavaci and 
bogtiici, (The Petersburg text has bogtdgci . ) bogtag may be a synonym 
for huyan . 

17 uzadimiz. Radloff reads uzn{d)dimiz . The verb is apparently the 
root iiz 4 d, 

38 The five kinds of creatures of the dark world are enumerated in 
'inverse order B., p. 23, quoting St. Augustine: “ novimus etiam 
$M»imalia serpentia, natantia, volantia, quadrupedia, bipedia.” This 
sounds much like the passages ending with biltimiz in the Eighth Count, 
1. 156, etc. , of the MS. 

19 tinl(i)y tural{i)y. The meaning of the second word is as yet un- 
explained. Perhaps it may be translated with “moving”, on the 
strength of the following passage in Baur quoting Turbo (B., p. 312) : 
“an dem Wesen des gutenYaters hat jede Seele und jedes sich bewegende 
lebende Wesen Teil.” 

> 20 yiinturmiz. From a root yun -, still existing m the “heavy” form 
m Chaghatai TurkI (cf. Pavet de Courteille, Diet. T arc-oriental : , 

tailler , sculpter , raboter ). 

21 antqdimiz. Radloff s MS. apparently has the form antiq- ; the 
interpretation “to swear an oath”, cf. Osm. joT, ant , seems to be 
unassailable. 

22 Hit ip. RadlofFs MS., if correctly rendered, reads d/itip. The verb 
dlit- occurs several times in other texts, and seems to have the meaning 
of “to bring” or “to cause to bring”, the contrast being yanturur 
or iagirar , meaning “ to cause to come back ”, “ to come back ”. 

23 yilvi. This word is frequently accompanied by the word koman , and 
*fheans “ (deception by) magical arts ”. Radloff translates erroneously 
with “ passion ”. 

24 t{d)v- and kiir- appear several times together in our unpublished 
texts, and seem to be a liendiadyoin. The meaning in our Buddhist 
texts is apparently “to deceive”. Another fragment (T.M. 180) 
shows, as things not to be found “ in the other world ”, the 
enumeration t(d)v kur ydlvi ( = yilvi) arvis , of which the first two seem 
to have the signification of deception by simple fraud, the two others 
of deception by magical arts. Radloff translates t{a)vlddmz (which he 
erroneously writes tild -) kiirlddmz with “ we have given ourselves up 
to lasciviousness and greed”. 

26 ruled dvinng oruncaq yiddimiz drsar. This passage appears to be 
corrupted. It reads neted dvinng kiSi oruncaqin both in the Berlin and 
in the St. Petersburg texts. The words dvinng and oruncaq do not 
occur in our other texts. Radloffs Dictionary has the (Uig.) forms 
dbak, dvdk ( eilig , unbestdndig, fiiichtig ), which are, perhaps, only mistaken 
loadings for av{i)ng or db{i)ng ; as the translation suggested by Radloff 
for this passage seems acceptable, I have followed him in this instance. 

28 uzun torduy appears to be an appellative restricted, in these texts, 
to Manieheeans. uri is a frequent word apparently both in Buddhist 
and in Manichasan texts, meaning “an adult youth ”. 

27 Hear, Radloff reads erroneously te£ar, and translates te$- by “to 
open a path”. Really it is the conditionalis of the verb ti- i “ to say,” 
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and its translation ought to be “ if one should say There is a difficulty 
in the construction of this passage that I cannot overcome. 

28 arfizip is another word of which I cannot trace the meaning. It 
can apparently only mean “ to confide, to believe in ”. 

29 buyan bogtdg is evidently a hendiadyoin, of which the first word 
only has been explained by F. W. K. Muller as a loan-word from 
Sanskrit punya. 

30 yak has the same meaning as smnu, and is used to designate the 5 
Demon of the Darkness and also all lesser demons. The origin of the 
word is, according to F. W. K. Muller, from the Skt. yaksa. ickak is 
the appellation of a special kind of evil spirits, which are probably 
identical with the pretax of the Buddhists. The mention of animals 
offered as victims has caused Radloff to suppose that this text was 
written for Turks recently converted from Shamanism, an idea that 
appears very strange, for surely it is a translation from the Persian,, 
and its original had been composed for the Manichaeaiis before they had 
come in contact with the Turks (cf. B., p. 351). 

31 arqoii yir t{a)ngri . Perhaps it is not too bold to suppose that this 
word corresponds to the Greek word apxw, which seems to be used 
indiscriminately for the Demon of Darkness himself and for all the lesser 
demons of the dark world (cf. F., pp. 7, 8, etc.). The combination of 
apxw and t(a)ngri , however, sounds so strange that a different inter- 
pretation may be found more correct. 

32 The four divine beings, or classes of divine beings, here named 

are identical with the four grossherrhchen Wesenheiten, to believe in 
whom was the first commandment, to wit, God, His Light, His Power, 
and His Wisdom (cf. F., p. 95). * 

3J n(i)yosak (n(i)gosak), “hearers,’’ was the designation of the members 
of the lay congregation, the lowest grade in Manichaean hierarchy. 
The second was that of dintar , or fully initiated Manichajans. Yet 
a third term occurs in some of our texts, and seems to be applied to 
a still higher grade : it is m(a)yistak. The former two appellations 
are identified with those of the anditores and the elect l (perfect i), while 
the correct translation of the third has not yet been found. According 
to the Western tradition, the senior Manichaians were called major ex, 
presbyter ii, and diaconi , but there were also seventy-two episcopi , while 
the highest rank was occupied by the twelve magietri (B., p. 297). 

34 tort tamya. It is rather puzzling to find here au enumeration 
of four seals, while on 11. 320-1 the number of three seals only is 
mentioned. According to St. Augustine, three seals (signacula [B. , p. 248], 
[F., p. 290]) or ordinances contained the whole of the ethics of 
the Manichaean faith: “quum os nomine, omnes sensus, qui sunt in 
capite, intelligi volo, quum autem manum, omnem operationem, quum 
sinum, omnem libidinem seminalem.” Possibly the expression four 
tamya employed here is merely a paraphrase of the commandments 
contained in the expression the three signacula. 

One would be tempted to identify these four seals, to wit. Love, Faith, 
Fear of God, and Wisdom, with the five spiritual members of the God 
of Light, but according to the tradition the tale of these members is 
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Jim : Love, Faith, Fidelity, Nobleness of Mind, and Wisdom (cf. 
F.,p. 86). 

36 amranmaq = “ to love ” ; amraq (adj.) = “ beloved ”. Radloff trans- 
lates with “quiet, tranquillity The assumption that “love ” is meant 
seems to be confirmed by the following passage (K. , p. 226): “ Send- 
schreiben an Aba fiber die Liebe (JLbH insofern als mit der ‘Liebe’ 
gewiss das erste Olied des Lichtgottes nach manichaischen Lehren 
gemeint ist.” 

38 qamXnt{i)m(i)z. The Petersburg text apparently has qamsatd(i)m{i)z. 

37 oz = “the being”, “ the entire body”, dt’oz perhaps — “the carnal 
body ”. The words at'oztuy , mutiny seem to be employed for “ pertaining 
to the body, to the soul 

38 barm. Other texts show the forms banm. barm may also be read 
bar{a)m, for the form baram occurs in other texts. 

39 bul up. Probably from thb root bid-, “to find, to attain to”; the 
construction with the dative is indicative of an extension of the meaning. 

40 miuiyumuz taqimiz. mimtj is perhaps connected with Osm. cf? 

bonny , “ sot, idiot ” ; bounyiq , “ vieillard tombe en enfance ” (Sarny) ; 
taq- perhaps with Osm. taq -, “fixer, attacher, accrocher” (Sarny). 

41 k{d)ryatimiz. Radloff reads kuk(a)ntimiz or kakat(d)imiz. The 
translation “to lie nought, to come to nought' 5 is founded upon this 
passage and 1. 290, aysuy k{a)rgak , which is evidently a hendiadyoin. 

42 amti. In many texts the spelling is aamti ; thus assuring the 
guttural quality of the initial a, which is further confirmed by the 
occurrence, in other texts, of amti-qta. Analogous spellings are any, 
aniy, which very frequently occur instead of aany, aamy. 

43 The four gods named here are identical with the four yrossherr- 

Uchen Wesenheiten (cf. F., pp. 64, 95), to believe in which 

was the first commandment, namely, God, His Light, His Power, and 
His Wisdom. 

44 alqamiy , ancolasiq. These forms in sty, siq, etc., follow here the 
expressions lord bar drti and k{d)ryak drti, which both appear to have the 
meaning “it was a rule or prescription”. (Indeed, perhaps they were 
interchangeable, for the Berlin fragment Y. 605, 1. 37, has k(d)rgdk iirti 
where both Dr. Stein’s and the St. Petersburg MSS. have torn bar drti.) 
The form appears to be a sort of participium necessitatis. (On 11. 295-7 
the same forms are used as adjectives: sozlamdsiy soz , iXlamdsig is.) 
alqansiy apparently means “ to call dowm blessings ”, alqis still meaning 
“a blessing” in modern Turk!. In other texts (not published as yet) 
afqan- evidently has the signification of “to combat against”, perhaps 
even “to devour”, and it is necessary to mention the fact that many 
Turkish words, ancient and modern, have several and very divergent 
meanings. Cases in point are by, is, k{a)rydk, and perhaps ancola-, but 
the instances could easily be multiplied. 

48 puXi. According to F. W T . K. Muller this is a Chinese word simply 
meaning “alms”. As we know that the elecfi ( dintar ) were dependent 
upon the auditores ( n[i)yosak , n{i)yomk) for their means of sustaining life 
(cf. B., pp. 269, 283), it is possible that these pusi were the food-gifts 
of the auditores. 
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4 *’ ancolasiq and ancola. ancolayu has the signification of “so” or 
of “acting in such a manner”, and this meaning is assured by many 
passages. (The Sanskrit word tathdgata, for instance, is commonly 
translated by ancolayu Jcalmil ) As, however, in F. W. K. Muller 
Uigurica , p. 30, there is found the combination tapmzun ancolazun , which 
one might take for a hendiadyoin, and as the translation of anco/amq 
torn bar cirti by “ it was a prescription thus to act” appears rather 
unsatisfactory, it appears admissible to suggest the translation “it has 
been the rule to thus reverently give the seven kinds of alms In like 
manner I should propose to translate the passage (11. 247-9) ariy bacaq 
hacap t{(t)ngrikd ancolasiq k{a)rgak drti by “it was a rule thus to revere 
God by fasting pure fasts 

47 x ros tag p{a)dwa x t{a)g. These names (which Radloff still writes 
xrodtlr padwa x tdr) are as yet unidentified with any of the names 
occurring in the Western and Arabic sources. 

48 Radloff misunderstood this whole passage. The words it ip yarat'ip 
he translates as follows (p. 38, n. 75) : “ Wortlich : wir Verschiedenes 
Verschiedenes tuend und schaffend in die Satzungen Herein-bringungs- 
Gesetz bestand.” This interpretation is the result of his ignoring the 
meaning of it ip yaratip , “adorning one’s self,” given already by 
F. W. K. Muller ( Uigurica , p. 29). Further, there can be but little 
doubt that the word transcribed by Radloff kigur - (to cause to enter 
into, to bring into) is to be transliterated k{a)ygur- (to cause to put 
on clothes), under the assumption that the change of d to y already 
had taken place when this text was written down. Examples of this 
change do occur in other texts. 

It is difficult to explain the realia of this passage. It treats of the 
/m&’-alms, which evidently were proffered by the auditores after they had 
dressed themselves in ritual ( nomqa ) robes. The “ light of the Five-God 
which, brought to us by x ro*t{a)g (and?) p{a)dtra x t{a)g f[<i)ngri , is going 
to God to be purified ” is, perhaps, the light contained in these offerings 
of food, and the decti by eating this food were the means of purifying 
it from the gross particles by which it was bound into the shape of 
fruits, flour, or bread. Cf. B., p. 286: “ Auf der anderen Seite waren 
aber auch die Auditores selbst die Organe, durch welche den Electi 
das in ihnen sich concentrierende Licht zustromte, nur kelirte auch 
hier der Manichaismus seine matenalistische Seite recht auffallend 
heraus. Indem die Auditores die Fruchte, die den Electi zur Nahrung 
dienen sollten, pflukten, und die Electi sie genossen, wurden dadurch 
die in denselben gebundenen Lichttcile frei, die nach der Wanderung 
durch verschiedene Korper nun endlich zur Ruckkehr in das Lichtreich 
reifen Menschenseelen. Von den Electi aus konuten sie, da sich diese 
tier fleischlichen Vermischung, wodurch die Seelen immer aufs neue 
mit den Banden der Materie umschlungen werden, vollig enthielten, 
ihren Weg nur nach oben nehmen.” 

4 » pardaci. This word, derived from the root bar-, “to go,” deviates 
here from the usual spelling by showing p instead of b. The Berlin* 
text T. ii, D. 178, v, 1, 11, shows a similar deviation from the rule 
established in our texts by spelling, once, pataq for bacaq. As in the 
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text here treated we 4 miss the strict attention to careful orthography 
for which the majority of our MSS. is remarkable, these spellings may 
be mere clerical errors like the following : barqa instead of barqqa 
<1. 235), dintarlar instead of dintarlarqa (1. 263), bulunuguy instead of 
huhmguy (1. 12), sdgiz instead of sdkiz (1. 43), soz instead of 8dz 

<1. 97), nacti tivinng oruncaq instead of ndcii dvinng Jcitii oruntaqin 
(11. 112-13), etc. 

80 badtymfy) z. As the light contained in fruits, cereals, etc., could 
only be delivered through the consumption of these foodstuffs by the 
electi, this passage may mean that by storing up such articles instead 
of giving them away to the electi the auditor impedes its purification 
■and so commits a grievous sin. 

81 It is evident that the giving away of articles of food containing 
light to human beings not belonging bo the class of the electi, or indeed 
to impure lower creatures, caused these light-particles to enter into 
new and closer relations with the Darkness. St. Augustine, De mor. 
Manich . (quoted B., p. 286, note), says: “ atiimalia cibum capiunt, quae 
si concumbunt, ligant in carne divinum illud membrum, et, a certo 
suo itinere aversum atque impeditum erroribus ajrumnisque implicant.” 

This conception explains the charge of inhuman hard-heartedness 
brought by the Christians against the Manichseans (K., p. 363, Ab- 
Achworu ngsformet). 

82 vo8[a)nti , vus{a)nti. Another word of perhaps foreign origin and 
unknown signification. 

53 soq , mq. jy* - envie (Pa vet de Courteille). suq = stroke of the evd 
eye (R. B. Shaw). 

84 an nip drmagdrup . According to F. W. K. Muller the verb armdgiir- 
has the meaning “to be (or become) indolent, weary, or lax”. The 
verb arin - has a similar meaning, and its root has survived in the 
modern dialect of Turfan in the words ,1*. har-, “to be, or to become 
weary,” and horun (for harm -arm), “a sluggard.” Our MS. 

writes arinip (with one alif only), but as in well-known words the 
guttural a is often expressed by the single alif alone (cf. n. 36), and 
as moreover the Berlin text T.M. 180, 1. 5, distinctly spells aarimp , 
I prefer to transliterate armip. Whoever in spite of this should prefer 
to read arinip may still do so, for the “light” form arin- may have 
existed as well, as it still does in Osm. se looser, a'affaisaer 

(Sarny). Indolence (or laxness) and laziness were specially prohibited 
by the Manichsean faith (cf. F., p. 96). For qorqunctsuz cf B., p. 253. 

88 8ui (spelt also tsui in Buddhist texts) is, according to F. W. K. 
Muller, an expression loaned from the Chinese. 

86 caidan . The Berlin MS. T. n, D. 178, v, 1, 2, has also faidan. After 
F. W. K. Muller caidan is a Chinese word. Its signification is “a hall 
or room for fasts or prayers, a temple ”. The view that the Manichseans 
possessed no temples (cf. B., p. 351) may consequently be safely 
abandoned, the more so as our finds of religious pictures on the walls 
^pf buildings, of votive flags closely resembling those of the Buddhists, 
lappear to confirm the use of such buildings, at least by the Manichseans 
of Turfan. 
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57 Thi s word is as yet unexplained, and may belong to a 

language other than Turkish. ‘ 

58 aSaduqumuz bi8 t{d)ngri y{a)ruqi. This passage appears to mean 
that the more the conduct of the auditorcs resembled that of the elect! 
in purity, the more were their own bodies capable of purifying, or at 
least of keeping in its state of purity, the light consumed in taeir food. 
The bodies of impious avditores , on the contrary, appear to have injured 
the light introduced into them, perhaps just as much as the bodies of 
other impious human beings might have done. 

59 dinmurwa. This word is composed of din, “ faith,*’ and murwa - 
V* (neo-Pers. ), “ omen, prognostic ” (Steingass). 

60 urka. Dative of a word ur, signifying “a long time" ; cf. Radi., 
Ghuastuanit , p. 42, n. 102. 

bl bis tiirlug tinl(i) y. Another fragment (T. n, 1). 171, i, 8-9) shows 
the passage : bi§ turlugiin bed gulag bolurlar = “ they become apparent in 
five manners” (auf fiinf Arten). luring therefore appears to be a noun 
substantive. 

62 btca biligca . Evidently “according to the sound and the meaning 
(letter and spirit) ”. Radloff writes (p. 42, n. 104) : “ of ist ein mir 
unbekanntes Wort, da die mir bekannten of- and ut- nicht zum Kontext 
passen, ubersetze ich nach dem Zusammenhang. ” Sarny’s dictionary, 
however, has the verb C£a3 3 \ — onitmek = chanter , rtsonner , rendre un son, 
still existing in Osmanli. Besides, RadlofTs own Vertnich eines Worter- 
buchs der Tiirk-Dialecte contains the verb on p. 1263. 

63 otagci. In an unpublished MS., T. it, D. 173a, 1 find thehendiadyoin 
otdg dmgak — ‘ ‘ pai n”, “ torment”. The words otagci hinmci are evidently 
synonyms. 


List of Words 

The words occurring in the Berlin text are distinguished by an I 
before the Arabic numeral. 


at, 821. 

atfil - ti , 1 16 (see also adril-). 
cidi- (for acit -), - tim{i)z , 57 ; 

{aci{t)ayri{t)-). 
adas , 198 {adas qudas). 
adaq , d{i) 7 , 80. 
adr{i)l - 7 ai, 171. 
ad(i)r~, - 7 all, 10. 
artiz ’ip, 186. 
arqon, 169. 
ari-ti, 283. 
azyur-, - duq , I 19. 
azyuruyVi, 127. 


azo , 230. 
asra, 43. 
as, 56 {as ‘ickfi). 
asa-, -duq, 300. 

-ay (aceus. in -ay),qniy-ay, 1 28. 
ayri- (for ayrit-), -tim{i)z, 57, 
90 {acit{i)m{i)z ayriti- 
m{i)z). 
ayuluy, 125. 
ay it-, -d{i)m(j)z, 186. 
ayiz {ayzin), 193. 
ah, -ip> 137, 199. 
altind , 95. 
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alqafr, - ur , 213 ; -siy, 210 ; 

- mad{i)m(i)z , 212. 
alqis, 216, 830 ( alqis otiig , 216). 
am, 305 ; ailing, 137. 
antada , 172. 
antaddata, I 16. 
ant(i)q -, -d(i)m(i)z, 100. 
ancolasiq , 222, 248. 
rti, 274. 
ai-, -mis, 327. 
a5i7-, (i di)m(i)z , 89. 
qdaq , 314. 
gdruq, 228. 
gduncsuz, I 35. 
grtat-, - dimiz , 108. 
grtuq, I 12. 
fjm’7, I 22, 66. 

arm-, 254, 266 (grin ip 
dnndguriip). 
qlqis, 206. 

awifi’, I 36, 61, 189, etc. 
am ran-, -maq, 178. 
anr/, I 4, I 18, 50, 236, 298 
(accus. grin-ay, I 28). 
dt'iiz, 196. 
ddgii, I 27, 70. 
ddgu-ti , 212, 257, 285. 
dr-, -ur, 42; -*i, 195, 275; 
-sar, I 23 ; -m?s, 163 ; 
-fcaw, 163, 213. 

arfc, 24 ; -7zV/, 18, 255, 265 ; 

-siz, 24, 255, 266. 
armagur-, -dp, 211, 255, 266 
(ar z n 'ip a rm dg it nip ) . 
drngak, 54. 

dzrua, I 22 (see d-t(cl)ngrt). 
ttitsid- , 318. 

(see «&?*)» 80, 125, 158. 
ahmti , 81, 129, 179. 


dgsu-, -tumuz, 202, 832 (agsu- 
tumiiz k(d)rgdtim(i)z). 
agsug, 289 ( tigsug Jc(d)rgdlc). 
agsukliig , 308. 

&7&(/ (hand), 194, 314. 
dlig (fifty), 245. 
dmgdtir-, -biz, 299* 315. 
ay, 235, 249 (ay 5ar</). 
dvinng, 113. 

?<-, -ma£, 322; -mad{i)m(i)z, 
233 ; -matin, 41. 
o£, 318 (o£ V/ac). 
oo£ (fire), 37. 
oot (herb), 60 (oot Uyac). 
otuz, 338. 
ucir/ma, 82. 

ud un-, -tumuz, 149 (uduntumuz 
tap(i)nt(i)m(i)z ). 

Mr-, -tumuz, 88 (urtum(u)z 
ifuntihnuz). 
orun, 187. 
oruncaq , 113. 
ojtZm, 15. 
ft?'*, 117. 

M2MM, 117 (uzuntonluy ) . 

07/aft, I 8, 38. 

o/, I 6, I 28, 1 30, I 31, 48. 

olur-, -up, 257, 276 ; - u , 281 ; 

-suq, 273 ; -uyma, 3. 
uluy, I 10, I 34, 86 (uluy 
kicig, 86). 

uq-, -matin, 133 ( bilmatin 
uqmatin ). 

oon, 42 ; on, 191 ; -nunc, 206. 
unit-, -ft, I 15 (uriitu l itddi). 
ovutsuz, 111, 252, 310 ( todund - 
suz ovutsuz ). 
lit, 327 (cftca biligca). 
dtdgci, 92; 309 (otdgci birimci). 
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dtrii, 78, 165, 170. 

II tiin-, -ur, I, 38; - male , 279, 
etc. 

otiig, 216. 

he, 158; iiciinc, 181. 
ilciin, I 20, 40, etc. 
del, 159. 
ddun, I 7. 
ur, 315. 

urkit-, -{d)im{i)z, 88 ( qorq'it - 
urkit -). 

a?, 46, 92, 118, 299 ; ting dz, 
55; ilki dz, 116; q(a)m{a) 7 
a?, 194. 

uz - ; uz-a-dimiz, 73 ; mV 5o£, 

120 . 

w«a, 42 ; -fo, 45. 
mVm'Z, I 8, I 21, 47, 802. 
uzuksuz, 815. 
dkus, 110. 

dkim-, -ur, 76, 153, etc. 
dgun-, -ur, I 37. 
dg , I 18 (#(/ saqinc), 
dcfsitz , I 13, I 20 (d. kdngulsuz, 
biligsiz a.). 
dl, 58, 316 (qurui dl). 
dl - , - ur, 23. 

-mV, I 27 ; -dum(u)z, 90, 
110; -sar, I 26; -wp, 146. 
dug (front, fore?), dng-u, 7; 

dng-i, 27; dngrd, 163. 
dng (colour ?), 46. 

-timid) z, 241. 

■man-, -tim{i)z, 175 (i'mmZm(02 
tayantim{i)z), 

it-, -ip, 228 (^%> y{a)ratip). 
ic(rd), 15. 
ic&a/c, 145. 

■irindu, 298 ; 4m0, 295. 

.TRittL 1911 . 


«S. 115, 297 ; *s fc&Jwjjr, 267 ; is 
tas, 197. 

isZa-, -y«r, 297 ; -mdsig, 297 ; 

-d(t)m(i)z, 115. 
iki, 54 ; tkinti, 34. 

99, 101 ; igidd, 128, 148. 
tgida-, -d{i)m(i)z, 99; -yu, 100. 
igddyu, 135. 

116. 

105. 

5a-, -d(i)m(i)z, 236. 

5aZ-, - ar , 24 {tuqar batar). 
baca -, -d{i)mid)z, 138 ; madi- 
m{i)z, 258 ; -ap, 247, 276. 
bacaq, 138, 247, 256, 257, 276, 
285, 330. 
bar , 163, 273, etc. 
bar-, -ir, 304 ; -mad(i)m(i)z, 
267; -sar, 7; -daci,22G; - u , 
I 17, I 32, 13, 41, 49,85; 
b(a)ru, 96, 125, 131, 158, 
192, 278, 288. 
barq , 235, 249 (av barq). 
barm (banm, bar am), 200, 
250 {y'riqi bar{i)m). 
bah, 53 (5. qilmaq), 126 ( yol 
basing a). 

basl(i) 7, 54 (yilan b). 
basil)"/, I 9 {bal(ih b). 
bayir (bairin), 84. 
bal(ih, I 9 (5. basl(i) 7 ). 
bal{i)q-, balq{a)-{i)-du(i, 39. 
bu, I 35, etc. 
butlm, 81. 

burxan , 4, 65, 69, 133, 148, 
175, 183, 208, 277. 

502 , 121 (//V boz). 

bozul -ti, 188. 

bosu -yn, 288 ; - 7 ali, 9. 

21 
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boiun?, - u , I 87, 80, 62, 77, 98, 
128, 154, 190, 204, 219, 
242, 259, 264, 270, 279, 
291,806,887; -tali, 268; 
- taci , 226, 284. 

bul-, - up (governs - qa ), 200, 
250. 

bol -, -fa, I 10 ; - tumuz , 176 ; 
mp, 118 ; -7 ai, 170, 172 ; 
-fa^g, I 20. 

bulunug (clerical error (?) for 
bulling ), 12. 

buy an, 141 {buy an bog tag), 
buyanci, 66 (buyanci bbgtaci). 
b(i)rt-, [d\imiz, 52 ; - d(i)m(t)z , 
829 ; birunci, 809. 

for, 178, etc. 

for-, - d{i)m{i)z , 141 ; -//, 288 ; 
-ga'Zz, 281. 

forfo, I 2. 
fo-z, 68, etc. 

fos, 1 5 ; -me, 87. 

fofa, -fa7tt(z')£,159,162, 164; -zp, 
196 ; - matin , 50, I 88 ; 
-fa/&, 157. 

bilig, I 13, 107, 183, 184 {at 
bihg , 327 ; -y{a)vlaq bihg , 
51 ; for fofa’g, 277). 
bihg siz,I%0 (bill gsiz bgstiz); 73. 
foZga, 183. 

bogtdg, 142 (buy an bdgtdg). 
bbgtddi, 66 (buyanci b.). 
p(a)diva , xt(a)g , 225. 
pardadi (for fozr-), 234. 

P2m, 140, 222, 231, 232, 320. 
tapla -, -??za£, 114. 
tap(i)n-, - t(i)m(i)z , 149, 152 
(uduntumuz fa). 
taq , 201, 251 (rrmng taq). 


tamqa, 181, 182, 184, 188 ; 
ZorZ tarma, 177 ; wc 
Z(a)m7a, 321. 
tamqala-, - d(i)m(i)z , 178. 
tamu, 126 (fa ymn , 161). 
tanuq , 102. 

fazfa, -ar, 321 ; -7?wfcd(z)ra(z)£, 
215 ; m, 283, 331 ; -cfazg, 
192, 249 ; -uqma, 129 ; 
- maq , 195, 274. 
tutun -, -fa, 218 (tidinti tutunti). 
todunesuz , 252, 302, 310. 
fazr-, mr, 44. 

tural(i) 7, 86, 91, 110, 146 
(tinl(i ) 7 tural(i) 7). 

198 (is fate). 
totunesuz , I 11. 
fary-, -ar, 24 ; -mte, I 14 ; 
- inazun , 25 (tuqar batar , 
24) , (tuqmis qihnmis , 114). 
toquzunc , 191. 
fofa, 11. 
tonhr / , 117. 

-fa, -fa; anti , 283; ddguti , 212 ; 

tbkdti, 194. 
fac?-, - tim(i)z , 75. 
tidin-, -Vi, 218 (tidinti tutunti )„ 
tiltan-, -ip, 267. 
tin-tura, 34. 

fa*ttZ(*)7, 59, 79, 91, 110 

(tml(i ) 7 tural(i) 7, 146). 
t(a)rtrii, 135. 
tag, 10. 

t(a)g-, -ip, 201 ; -mddi, 217. 
tdgzin-, -ur, 11. 

*(a)gt, 87. 

t(d)ngri , I 6, 56 ; fa yinngdru , 
40 ; fa yirin, 160. 
argozz z/zr t(a)ngri, 169. 
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at t ., 261. 

azrua t ., I 22, 178, 179, 207. 
oot fa, 37. 

bis fa, I 1, I 8, 32, 44, 48, 
49, 182, 223, 226, 235, 
301, 316. 

p(a)dvaxt(a)g fa, 225. 
tin-tura fa, 34. 
xrost(a)g p.t., 225. 

Xormnzta t ., II; xorm{u)zta 
t ., 33. 
suv t ., 36. 
s/iA^ fa, 64. 

fa, 174, 208. 

kim at t ., 1, 8, 14, 114, 173, 
180, 207. 
y(a)ruq fa, 35. 
yir fa, 162. 
yil fa, 35. 

t(a)ngrici, 135, 324 (t{d)?ignci 
nomci). 

t{a)ngrikan, I 22. 
t{a)ngnliy I 24 ( t{d)ngnli 

hnnuli , I 31), (t{d)ngnh 
ydkli , I 6, 164). 
t(d)vla -, 111, (fa 

kurlad ( i)m{i)z , 111). 

ZoW, 52, etc. ; -?mc, 64. 
turlug, I 5, 52, etc. 

MVfi, 74, 210, 223, 229, 246, 
273. 

tflz, I 21, 1 25, 5, 47 (fafo yiltiz). 
tdk -, - tiimuZy 239 ( tbktimiuz 
sactim{i)z ). 

tdkdtiy 194, 212, 233, 281, 283. 
tumdn , I 12. 
tiinarig , 161. 

fa’-, -dimiz, I 25, 1 30 ; - ddimiz , 
I 29 ; -sar, 127 ; -p, 142 ; 


-paw, 19, 130, 145, 148, 
164, 168, 172; 

136. 
fan#, 55. 

tirgud- 9 -sar, I 26. 
tirnaguhy 6 . 
fas, 55. 
til (til), 313. 

Xrost(a)g, 225. 

Xorm{ii)ztay 33. 

Xormuzta , I 1, I 7, I 30. 

-ca, -ca. 

o£ca biligcd, 327. 
dtntarca f 245. 
s{a)vigincd> 197. 
wo?rcca *6>V//ca, 257, 285, 331. 
c{a)xsap{a)t , 192, 201, 274, 
282, 320, 330. 
catdan , 275, 284. 
culvUy I 34, 21 saw). 

tfmZar, 67, 71, 134, 245, 268, 
325. 

dm murwa , 307. 
raim{a)st, I, 36. 

-ra, -ra. 
asra , 43. 
bngra, 163. 
kisrd f 172. 
saqin-, -ur, 294. 
saqincy I 19 (fig saqmc ), 294. 
sav, I 34, 21, 105, 137, 198. 
sayu. 

kunin sayUy 262. 
jfcwra sayiiyai sayu , 293,333-4. 
so#, I 11, 252, 303, 310. 
smw-, 1 -«£>, 314. 
s&v, 36, 83. 
szfa, I 9, 37, etc. 
si*-, -d(i)m(i)z, 51, 202, 256 
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{szd{i)m{t)z b(i)rt{d)i- 
m(i)z). 

-si*7, -siq, etc. 
alqansiy, 210. 
andolasiq, 222, 248. 
s olursuq , 246. 
k{d)ygvrsug, 229. 
islamasig, 297. 
suzlamasig , 295. 
sdgiz, 43. 
sdkizinc , 156. 

${d)vig , 197. 
so# (so£ /), 97 ; scte, 296. 
sdzla-, - ylir , 296 ; - dim{i)z , 

I 34, 106 ; -sar, 72. 
suzinllig , I 2. 
sBfci, 64. 

Song us- , I 5 ; -mis, 165 ; 

-/{ I 9, 38 ; -kali, I 3. 
smnn, I 18. 
hnnuhn, I 4. 
smnuli, I 31. 

‘it-, -cZcZi, I 15. 

‘i' 7 ac, 60, 318. 

Ucrdki, 83. 

56 (as Ucku). 

Udili, I 31 Cinih Ucili ). 

‘ igdayu , I 33. 

Ukinti, I 39. 

‘in-, -ti, I 4. 

\nili , I 31 (‘i. ‘zczZz). 
f(d)rzind, I 37. 
f{a)nsti, 224. 

-ft, li. 

t(d)ngrili (q.v.). 
smnuli. 

Udili. 

Until . 
q{a)rali . 


y{a)ruqli. 
ydkli . 

qapfah, 7, 126. 
gat, 42, 48. 

qatil-, -di, I 7; -mis, 167; 

I, 13 ; -tag, 39. 
q(a)ra, 39. 
qarah, I 6, I 24. 
q{a)rali, 166, 171. 
qam(a) 7, I 2, I 11. 
g(a)m(a) 7 , 45, 194. 
qamsa-,-t{i)m(i)z, 187. 
qalti, 166. 
q{a)lti, 171. 
gop, I 28. 
gat, 45 (gat gk>). 
gztt qolmaq , 150. 
qutlm , I 39. 
qudas, 198 (a^Zas qudas). 
qorq-, - maq , 181 ; -matin, 211. 
qorqit-, -(d)imiz, 87 ( qorqiti - 
w(«)£ urkitim{i)z ). 
qorquncsuz, 258. 
quruy, 58, 316 (quruq dt). 
qol-, - mad{i)m{i)z , 288 ; -mag 
264. 

qulqaq, 313. 
quvrat(i)^li, 224. 
qovla-, -d{:i)m{i)z, 104. 
gzrg, I 12, 55. 
qizqan-, -ip, 231. 
qil-, -ur, 142 ; - tim{i)z , 53, 98 ; 
-a, 322. 

giZ&n-, -mis, I, 14. 
qilinc, 117; -Zi7, I 4. 
giu, 46 (gat gw). 
k{d)rgdk, 195, 248, 265, 274 
280 ( dgsiig k{d)rgdk , 290). 
k(d)rga-j - tim{i)z , 203, 83£ 
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(agsutumiiz k{a)rgati- 
m(i)z). 

kdV, -ti, I 8, I 14. 

Icalur -up, 105 ; - di , 227. 
k{d)ntu, I 14, 299. 
k(d)ygursug, 229. 
kite, 47 ; ‘lug, 18. 
kddug, 267 (in kddug). 
kor -, -i/p, 199, 812. 
kurld-, -d(i)m(i)z, 112 ( t(a)vla - 
dd{i)m(i)z k .). 
to, 312. 
kok, 43. 

&/m, 245. 

kdngul, 107, 177, 185, etc. 
kdngulsnz , I 13 (dgsuz kdngul - 
site). 

kidtg, 87 ( ulm k ). 
to*//, 18, 68, 181, 156. 
kirtkun-, - mad(i)m(i)z , 19, 71 ; 

- mad(t)n , 184 ; -mak, 180. 
tom, 172. 

to*, 80, 101, 103, 105. 
kiksur-, -it, 106. 
toi, 127, 167. 

m(a)nastar Inirza ( hirz{a )), 
I 38, etc. 
muntay, I 83. 
munday , I 35. 
munca, 91, 119. 
mung, 230, 251, 200 {mung tag ) . 
m(a)?i, I 36, I 38. 
mdngiz , 46. 
m{a)ngigii , I 15. 
mangigu, I 29. 
min , 135, 136. 

now, 72, 132, 148, 157, 222, 
229, 324 (ud ddki n., 159) ; 
wow £or*7, 74, 128. 


nomci , 136, 324 (t($)figvi6t 
nomci). 

nomta -, -sar, 134. 
nd , 163, 172 ( 71 a yirdd 217). 
warn, 51, 56, 60, 87, 88, 90, 
99, 100, 101, 103, 106, 
108, 109, 111, 112, 115, 
137, etc. 

165. 

ndddu, 169. 
n{i)yomk, 176, 321. 
vus{a)nti, vos(a)nti, 246. 
yadtur -, -matm, 75. 
yarat-, 'mil, I 28, 168 ; [-r/Ji'], 
I 30. 

yarut-, -tr, 12. 
y(a)ruq, I 16, 2, 47, etc. 
y(a)ruqli, I 6, I 24, 166, 170 
(y(a)r?iqh q{a)rali). 
yctzuq, I 35 ; -Zw7, 308 (dgsiik- 
lug y.) ; 103. 

yazin-, - t'im{i)z , I 28, 1 35, 61, 
68, 118 ; -ip, 151 (yaz(i)n- 
t{g)m{i)z yangtlt(i)m{i)z ). 
yalavaci burxan, 65, 69. 
yana, 135. 

y(a)ng(‘i)l-, -t(i)?n(i)z, I 23, 

119; -?6, 138, 139, 140, 143. 
y{a)vlciq, 50, 197, etc. 

7 /ori-, -p, 197, 814; - mad(t )- 
m(i)z, 828; -rfwg, 308; 
-yma, 84. 

7/og, 162, 170. 
yol , 126, 127. 

2/i/, 244. 
y’ilan, 54. 
yilqi, 199, 250. 

yak, I 3, 1 11, I 12, 1 17, 129, 
152, 253, 811. 
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itla&frjiiQ. 
144. 
, 15 . 

I 9, 88. 


1 6, 1 24, 164 (t(d)ngrili 
■ ’ ydkli). 

«&,;i 12. 

-*«?, 189, 147, 
150; -«0»k5!,18O; -<5, 180. 


f8»t-, -tiimiiz, 89. 


-dd(i)m{i)z, 118. 
VW, 221, etc. 
y'itind, 124. 


pir, 41, 44; 45,- '68, 169, 'MV 
«&»!. 84. 

IjrtV mv], 4 ; t(d)ng^i yiri, 1 15» 
y($g(i)nnin6 ( bir y), 221, ete. 
yil, 85. 

yiltiz, I 22, 1 25, 5, 48, 158 jf. 
y(a)ruq y., tundrig y., 160, 
161 (toz yiltiz). 
yihi, 108. 

yikiila-, -dimiz, 109. 
ymti, 1 10, etc. 

y{i fjrriki, 278, 275, 280, 284, 
880. 



KANAURI VOCABULARY IN TWO PARTS : ENGLTSH- 
KANATJRI AND RAN ATJRI-EN GLISH 


By the Rev. T. GRAHAMB BAILEY, B.D., M.A., M.R.A.S., 
Fellow of the Panjab Univeksity, Waziuabad, India 

(Continued from 1910, p. 705.) 

KANAURl-ENGLISH VOCABULARY 


d, adv., still, yet. 
dchochd, inter]., oh ! ah ! (T.R.). 
a cl lamo, n., Theborskad' 
song. 

dco, i.q. ate (Theborskad 1 ) 
(T.R.). 

adaryon (T.R.), i.q, adaro. 
adaro, n., ginger. 
ademuy adj., uncomfortable, 
badly made dr put on. 
adeshos padexjw*, n., neigh- 
bourhood. 
adhoh, adj., half. 
ae, conj., and. 
ay\ n., cave, den. 
dgoth, n., income. 
ugre, adv., indeed, certainly 
( T .R). 

<d, aid, adj., other. 
al, n., grandmother (Upper 
Kanaur, T.R.). 
akktl, n., pain (T.R.). 
alchro'h, n., letter of the 
alphabet. 

alagin,n., woman who brings 
bad luck. 


alkoloh, adj., false ; n., lie ; 
— lanmig ‘, v., lie, tell a 
lie. 

tdkolos, n., masc., liar ; fern., 
allcole. 

alth, n., trap for leopard. 
ama, n., mother, mother’s 

sister. 

amdts, n., father’s sister-in- 
law. 

ami, n., enemy (T.R.). 

amji, n., doctor. 
amolih, n., pretence. 
amonoh, n., wild pear, beards, 
an, anl, pron., self (objec- 
tive case), myself, etc. 

an, ahu, pron., my. 
a admit)' , v., rise. 
ttndd, dome. 

am, n. father’s sister, mother’s 
sister-in-law. 

attest, pron., self (nom. case), 
myself, yourself, etc. 
dhgl, n., counting up to a 
hundred. 
uni, see an. 
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aided \ adv., in my direction, 
towards me. 

anne, n., anna ( = one 
penny). 

anon , n., corn, grain (T.R.). 
Ann, pron., own (H. apnd) ; 
pi. masc., amgdnu ; fem. 
pL, anSivanu. 
anUy see an. 

anydrbh , n. adj., darkness, 

dark. 

anydros , adj., dark (T.R.). 
apa, n., father ; — tete, fore- 
fathers. 

apats, n., father's brother. 
apty n., maternal grand- 
mother, midwife. 
drSdmig 1 , v., call. 
argdy n., string of bells on 
horse. 

armig'y v. tr., warm. 
arpydmig*, v., keep, pre- 
serve (T.R.). 

arshimig'y v., warm oneself 
at fire or in sun. 
dsbaby n., goods, luggage. 
dshdy n., hope (T.R.). 
dshahy adj., barren (land). 
ashdrbv, n., month June- 
July. 

dshiiiy n., bad fuel (T.R.). 
ashuts, n., mirror. 
dsoii u, n., wild geranium, 
columbine. 

&8ydmig‘y v., endure. 
aMdmig\ v. tr., bury. 
athal , n., plant whose berries 


are used as soap (Hindi, 
retha). See nakapanL 
at in, n., rites for the dead ; 
— lanmuf , perform the 
rites. 

an, n., call , — tshdvedinig ( , 
proclaim. 

ay a lai, interj., oh ! 
ayanon, n., infant (T.R.). 
ayo, interj., alas ! oh ! (T.R.). 
ayo, n., grand- and great- 
- grandmother (T.R.). 
azh, male goat. 

bacenmig c , v., escape (Hindi, 
bucnd). 

bddarly n., storekeeper (i.e. 
watchman); fem., bddarni, 
his wife, etc. 

hadron , 11., month, August- 
September. 
bag ( , n., mask. 
bag , n., fortune, fate (T.R.). 
hag dr, n., labour forced but 
paid. 

bdgarea, man with double 
teeth (one behind the 
other) ; fem., bdgare. 
bage ', adj., last. 
bagittiy adj., thin. 
bagli, n., share, part (T.R.). 
Bagwdn, n., God. Bdgwanu 
da 1 s rz lanm ig e , pray to God. 
bagyalos, n., one who in 
anger has separated him- 
self from his house and 
household. 
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bai, baits ,n,, younger brother. 
bdjedmig* ,v. tr., play (music) 
(Hindi, bajornd), 
bajon, n., leather belt. 
halchbr , n., female goat. 
bakhos, adj., fat. 
haklos, adj., thick. 
haktuts, n., male kid. 
bdl(h), ii., head, summit, 
mountain-peak. 
balbal slid, n., wild straw- 
berry (T.R.). 

bdliii, n., sand (Urdu, bald ?). 
hdlmdth, n., small plant with 
sweet-smelling root. 
halts, n., diminutive of bal(h), 
nitniu halts , nipple. 
halu , nose-ring. 
ham, n., large drum. 
hamm ig\x ., be defeated, lose. 
ham pi, n., bladder. 
bamsutroii, n., ulcer. 
ban, n., oak, Quercus incana. 
hail , n., foot, paw, leg, leg of 
bed ; — - sal/, (woollen) 
sock, stocking ; baiia den 
sarmig 1 , rear (of a horse’s 
rearing) ; shot bail, leg 
straight out in sitting ; 
— shennaf , sit with legs 
straight out, 

bandros, n., miser ; fern., 
bandre. 

band lanmig\ v., abolish, 
stop. 

banddros, n., monkey ; fem., 
bandrdnig ( . 


bandie , adj., barren (woman). 
bando , n., servant. 
bandrdnig 1 , n., see banddros. 
bdndud, n., prisoner, captive. 
bdnedmig* ,v. tr., cross ^ river) 
(TR.)! 

ban ia, n., shopkeeper. 
ban in, n., vessel. 
bannig ( (-do), v., be boiled 
(of food). 

ha nth, adj., regrettable; — 
tannig (-do), threaten. 
bdntha, prep. w. gen., instead, 
e.g. ail chaim bant ltd, in- 
stead of my son. 
bd ntho, n . , part, por t i on( T. R. ). 
banthos, adj. fem., banthe, 
havfhiii, beautiful. 
bd mi, bd /? i i ts, n . , sister’s 
daughter. 

banzd, ha mats, n., sister’s 
son. 

bao, n., price, rate ; — deba ( sh, 
cheap. 

bdrdbdr, adj., equal ; -- - lai, 
noon. 

bdrasoii, n., rhododendron. 
bdredmvf, v., save. 
bareashimig v., escape. 
barmig e ,v. intr., burn (wood). 
barmig ( , v. intr., split, tear. 
bar 5 , n., rent. 

bar oil, n., load ; — thoimvig' 
or lummig l , unload. 
baroii, n., day (T.R.). 
bar os, n., coolie whose labour 
is forced, but paid. 
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bash, n., cause, reason. 
bash, adj., similar, like, w. 
gen. or nom. 

bashSnnig x , v., bleat, bray, 
caw, crow, mew, neigh, etc. 
bashmig', v. intr., burst. 
bdshon, n., flute. 
basin , n., adze. 
b&skyon , conj., prep., than, 
except, besides. 
b&tQi ), n., brass vessel. 
bat, n., cooked rice. 
bdt(h), n., cotton for weaving. 
hat, n., weight for weighing. 
bateashimig \ v., converse. 
batin, see baton . 
batits, n., small brass vessel. 
See bdtQi). 

batleamig \ v. tr., make round 
or circular (T.R.). 
batlos, adj., spherical, round ; 
see following words, which 
seem to imply that there 
had been other (square) 
coins of different value ; 
— poll, three annas ; — 
rnpea, twelve annas. 
botfdh, n., affair, matter ; — 
eng', conversation ] — 

lanmig', converse ; ghab 
batin (or bat oil) sea, great 
talker. 

hdtrdoli, n., forced, unpaid 
labour during one week in 
year. 

batsedmig ( , v., save (Hindi, 
bdcdna ). 


batshd, n., tinder. 
b&tsherd, n., colt, foal (Pan- 
jabi, wacherd). 
ban, n., father. 
bayd, n., younger brother. 
bayamig 1 , v., fire a gun. 
bazdn, n., brass vessel. 
bazar, n., town, street of 
shops. 

bazennig 1 , v. intr., sound, be 
struck ; hastlon — , clap 
• hands (Hindi, bdjnd). 
bazgi, n., music, etc. (Hindi, 
bajd). 

bazl, n., vegetable. 
becon , n., rate of selling. 
beizzdti, n., dishonour ; — 
lanmig' , v., insult. 
be' oi, n., grasshopper. 
bennon, adj., loving. 
benoii, n., Cotoneaster baccil- 
laris. 

bepdr, n., trade. 
beparCt, n., trader. 
her, n., palace. 

bergd, n., long stick for 
gathering walnuts (T.R.). 
her in, adv., out, outside ; 
lanmig', put out, 

exile. 

her ins goene, n., concubine. 
herd, n., blacksmith, car- 
penter ; berdnig', female 
of same caste. 

beshagon, n., month April- 
May. 

beshtor, n., plait of hair. 
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besros , n., wild pear, i.q. 
amonbh. 

bhororenniif , v. intr., spin 
round. 

bi, n., bastard. 

bi, n., lower verandah of 
house. 

Iridz, n., interest, usury ; 
gun — , winter interest ; 
shot — , summer interest. 
bid‘, n., shoulder. 
bija, n., kernel of apricot 
stone (T.R.). 

bijenmig 1 , v., be line weather. 
bil(h), n., woollen thread 
(T.R.). 

bimig 1 , v., go, flow, climb 
(tree). 

hindnos, n., man of one of 
the lower castes. 
binedmig ( , v., 6hoose. 
bin lit, n., brim of vessel, 
rim of hat. 

binmig c , v., be extinguished. 
binds, adj., good. 
blov } ii., seed. 

Irish, n., a fair held in April. 
bishdrenmuf, v. intr., grieve, 
repent, be surprised, 
wonder. 

bishdren shenmig ‘, v. tr., 
grieve, surprise, etc. 
bisharori, adj., strange, won- 
derful (T.R.). 
bishon, n., poison. 
bisht, n., prime minister ; 
fern., bisht dni, his wife. 


bitih, n., wall. 

bitsdrikos , adj., helpless poor 
(Hindi, bechara) (T.R.). 
6ite/tu,n.,boltof door (T.R.). 
biz el, n., lightning ; — bon - 
nig ( , v., lighten (Hindi, 
bijli). 

bizettiiig e , v., be line weather. 
blahmig *, v., masticate. 
blemig ( , v., slip. 
blomig e , v. tr., mix. 
hlnsmig ', v., fall (house). 
b s ba, n., father. 
bobats, n., father’s brother. 
bod‘, n., skin of man, dogs, 
cats; peel, rind; — khd- 
mig‘,v. tr., skin, take bark 
off tree or wand ; — pin- 
mig ( , v. tr., peel. 
b”daledmig ( , v. tr., change. 
Iridenmig', v. intr., increase 
(T.R.). 

bodi, adj., adv., much, very. 
boenmuf, v. intr., wear out. 
Ifiesa, n., husband’s brother, 
wife’s sister, a woman’s 
sister’s husband, a man’s 
brother’s wife. N ote that 
in each case the relation- 
ship is between a man 
and a woman. See bore, 
shakpo. 

tygat, n., time (Urdu, waqt). 
bogros, adj., coarse, inferior. 
bokh, adj., hot. 
bblbol, n., chapping of hands 
and feet. See bolmig ‘. 
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boll, adj., mad, crazy ; rabid 
(of dog). 

bdlk(h), n., two children born 
same day in different 
families. 

bolmig 1 , v., grow. 
bohnig f , v. intr., chap (of 
hands, feet), crack (es- 
pecially with damritn ), 
split. See bblbbl. 
bomii/y v., run, flee. 
bon, bonn, n., father; mann 
bonn , parents. 
bona, n., dirt, dust. 
bonets, adj., good, healthy ; 
adv., well. 

bonl, n., window in verandah 
(T.ll.). 

bonin, n., jungle. 
bonmig\ v. intr., burn, 
honvviy*, v. intr., be filled. 
bonnig\ v. intr., come ; blow 
(of wind). 
bonmits, n., dwarf. 
bonmo, n., female ass. 
bonprats, n., thumb. 
bounties, adj., full ; see lnb l } 
stub. 

bdr, n., banyan, Ficus Indica. 
bor(h), n., time, e.g. bodl 
— , many times, and so 
witli other words for 
many. 

Wram, n., suspicion, doubt ; 

— Uimnig\ suspect, doubt. 
borbor , adj., circular. 
b8re, n., wife, husbands 


sister, a womans brother’s 
wife. See b n esa, nhakpo. 
Wrkat , n., blessing ; — lan- 
bless. 

Wrmiff, v. intr., disperse 
(meeting, etc.) ; b°rim- 
nhennig f , v. tr., disperse 
(meeting). 

bormijf, v, tr., brush with 
hand or brush. 
b°rnhimi(j\ v. intr., i.q. 

b”r m disperse(meeting ). 
b s rt(h), n., fast ; — lanmvf, 
fast. 

b r> sedmi(j\ v., cause to inhabit 
or be inhabited (Hindi, 
bdsdna). 

b r, senmUf, w, inhabit. 
bosh, li., rope. 
bosh hn iff 1 , v., forget. 
boshmif/y v. tr., twist; see 
thakpa. 

bonbon, n., year. 
bospd , n., earth, soil, ashes. 
bof(h), n., buttermilk. 
botlioiiy n., tree ; gdto — , 
bush ; 7i ish — id ‘ lanmig \ 
graft. 

botia, n., cook. 

boto, n., large spider (T.R.) 

See bululrts. 
b°t r >h\ a., duck. 
b"tdn, n., button. 
bHud, n., purse. 
bra, adj., forked, cross (of 
roads). 

brad 1 , n., branch, bough. 
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brdje, adj., i.q. bra. 
braldm , n., cross road (T.R.). 
Iyralmig‘,v., reel, fall (drunk). 
bramets, n., rainbow. 
bran (Th.), n., sleeve (T.R.). 
braspdt , n., Thursday. 
brass , n., an inferior grain. 
*brass , Rhododendron arbo- 
reum. 

bre , n., oak, Quercus ilex. 
bre, a measure ; msio — , 
one ser teg — , one ser 
and a half. 

bregdlih , n., thorny shrub, 
Prinsepia utilis. 
brennig 1 (-do), v. intr., get 
well. 

brims , n., female yak. 

/>r*m bimig 1 , v., fall ; — 

shennig % knock down. 
brdlmig ‘, v. tr.,’ say farewell 
to (T.R.). 

Irromig , v. tr., mix (T.R.). 

/nl, n., leprosy ; — am, leper. 
bub in, n., story of house. 
bncimig‘,v. intr., boil ; bucim 
shennig 1 , v. tr., boil. 

/rftco, n., a medicinal plant, 
also for dyeing (T.R.). 
f radar oh, n., Wednesday. 
bitdd , n., union (T.R.). 
bitgjyelQi), n., cymbal. 
bukhlo, n., intoxicating pre- 
i paration from bhang. 
bukhrih , n., brass musical 
instrument (T.R.). 
bulon, n.,debt; — sea , debtor. 


bulbs , adj., generous. 
bumig‘, n., Tibetan character 
in holy books. 
b anc ul i 7i, n. , earthquake 
(Hindi, bhauncdl). 
b unnig, v., i.q. bonmig f . 
burin, n., bribe ; — ranmitf, 
v. tr., bribe ; — zdmig \ 
v., take bribe. 
bason, n., fine straw. 
but (Ji), n., European shoe or 
boot. 

butukts, n., spider (small), 
also did butukts . See boto. 
byah kar(h), Tibetan ram ; 

— klutss, Tibetan sheep. 
byainnig‘,v. intr., be afraid; 
byahmig 1 bash, danger ; 
byahtsea, coward. 
byonniig c (-no), v. intr., go 
away from one's country. 

a7,n.,tea ; ea than, tea water 
without the leaves. 
ca kill, n., large Tibetan dog. 
cakthdl, n., iron cooking 
vessel (T.R.). 

tuldk(h), adj ., cunni ng, clever. 
caledmig 1 , v. tr., strain, sift 
(T.R.). 

cam or edmna tbshimig 
v. intr., be silent; cam 
toshih, hush ! 
edmarig 1 , n., see ciimoh . 
cdmig ( , see c(y)dmig\ 
edmna, see cam. 
edmoh, n., shoemaker ; fern., 
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carrwmg 1 , female of same 
caste. 

candlos, n., basket-maker 

(T.R). 

caiimig ‘ (-go), v. tr., fill 
full up. 

caiimig ‘ (-go), v. tr., break, 
crush (T.R.). 

cards, n., headman of village 
(T.R.). 

cdsga , n., dried ginger. 
cashimig See c(y)dmig l . 
ce, cei , n. and adv., sixth day 
(forwards), on sixth day. 

n., line in cloth, line 
across front of fingers for 
counting. 

cekhydmig ‘, v. tr., crush. 
celedmig ‘, v. tr., sift in sieve. 
celloh , n., sieve. 
cemig\ v. tr., write. 
reiver, n„ basket. 
ceshten , n., pea. 
reson, n., flour. 
cMrdh , n., month March— 
April. 

ret sea, n., clerk. See cemvf. 
chad' , n., son-in-law. 
chdgsdl, interj., lama’s reply 
to salutation. 

chakra h, n., screw of water- 
mill. 

c/iai n., whitewash. See 
chalmig 1 . 
chalU , n., shawl. 
chalmig v. tr., plaster 
(wall), whitewash. 


clidmba, n., cough, cold 
(T.R.). 

chamig 1 , v. tr., plaster floor 
with leaves and mud. 
cliammig l , v. tr., fold (T.R.). 
cftcwi, n., child, son, brother’s 
son ; chants, infant, little 
child; yocimig' cliah (play 
child), doll; chan khul, 
uterus. 

chanmig' (-do), v. inti*., lag 
behind. 

chaproii, n., roof of temple. 
charbdj, n ., rain(Theborskad < ). 
chat a, n., expense, injury. 
ckatkoh, n., temple (T.R.). 
chatmets, n., woman who 
lags behind. S eechanmig'. 
chatpo, chat sea, n., man who 
lags behind. S eochanmig'. 
chatroli, n., umbrella ; padn 
chdtroll, bark umbrella. 
chatsca , n., i.q. chatpo ; fem., 
chatse. 

chayoa, n., shade, shadow. 
chetkoh, n., chin. 
diets, n., woman (T.R.). 
chi, n., gum. 

chimd, n., mother’s sister 
(TheborskadO (T.R.). 
chob, n., vegetables, lentils 
(T.R.). 

chodon, n., waterfall. 
chodpa, n., fine collected by 
village headman, not in- 
flicted by law-court. 
chog ranmig ( , v. intr., bow 
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to lama with forehead to 
ground. 

choga, n., reading religious 
hooks (T.R.). 
cholbd, n., dice-player. 
cholmig‘,v. intr., play at dice. 
cholo 1 , n., brass die ; cholo 
yocimig 1 , play dice. 
chonmi , n.,man (not woman). 
chos pothl , Tibetan holy 
books ; chos or chos pothl 
tilmig\ read these holy 
books. 

chosten , n., Buddhist shrine 
(T.R.). 

choshtuh , n., amulet. 
chot'koh, n., Buddhist shrine. 
choto‘, n., earthen vessel. 
chozgon, n., waterfall (T.R.). 
chu, n., salt-trough, wooden 
watercourse. 

chud, n., grain ; child lam- 
mig‘ or gonmig', reap. 
chub', n., noise of sucking. 
chubd, n., long woollen coat. 
chukpo, adj., rich. 
chukshimig ‘, v. intr., meet. 
chunpd, n., female servant. 
chur, n., descent ; jikpo chiir, 
steep descent. 

chilrd, n., dried curds (T.R.). 
cl(h),n., grass, fodder; tshars 
cl, hay ; ci koto, stack of 
grass. 

ciknsls, n., grease ; — shel - 
mig e , v. tr., grease. 
clleamig ‘, v. tr., beat, strike. 


cilmig' , v. intr., get close to. 
rimed', n., daughter, brother’s 
daughter. 

clmig‘, v. tr., wash (not 
metal things). 
cimtu, n., tongs. 
cimu, n., Morus serrata. 
cin, n., claw, nail of finger 
or toe. 

cihmig c , v. tr., bite, sting. 
cihos, n., pinch ; — ranmig\ 
v. tr., pinch. 

cipur, n., crop of birds, sheep. 
cishtin, n., kind of lentils. 
cismig ( , v. intr., decompose, 
rot. See cosmig c . 
cis cis, adj., rotten, decom- 
posed. See coscos. 
cithra, n., rag. 
clz bast, n., chattels, goods. 
cohmig ‘ (-go), v. intr., leak, 
drip. 

connig ‘ (-do), v. tr., burn, 
light (lamp = dniv). 
cor os, n., thief ; fern., core ; 

coros lanmig \ steal. 
coscos, adj., rotten, decom- 
posed. See cis cis . 
cosmig ( , v. intr., rot, decom- 
pose. See cismig ‘. 
cUt(h ), a black bird (T.R.). 
cnl(li), n., wild apricot, 
Prunus Armeniaca. 
cunc(li), n., sting. 
cunt(h), n., miser (T.R.). 
c(y)dmig i ? v. intr., dance. 
c(y)dshimig ( , i.q. c(y)amig l t 
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da\ prep., beside. 

da da bimig', v. intr., drop ; 

— sh&nnig, v. tr., drop. 
dabredmig 1 , v. tr., threaten 
' (T.R.). 

dabrih , n., cave, den. 
doe , n., woman who brings 
bad luck (Hindi, dain ?). 
dainmig*, v. intr., run. 
dale , n., post, letters. 
dakeimig \ v. intr., stop, be 
incomplete. See rain. 
dakdar , n., post-runner. 
dakhoii , n., vine, grape ; 
bon dakhoii, wild grape 
or vine. 

dalchrt l, n., small drum. 
daklo, n., bracelet. 
dakpo, n., master. 
dal daZ,adj., astray (dalmig ( ). 
dhljes, adj., poor, needy. 
dalmig', v. intr., go astray. 
dalmbii , n., pomegranate. 

( laloh, n., plant. 
daloinnig*, v., salute with 
joined hands. 

dam, damba‘sh, ddmkh , adj., 
adv., good, well, healthy. 
damds, n., bull, 
damba'sh, see 
ddmkh , see 

dammig ‘ (-60), v. tr., draw, 
pull. 

damrits , adj., small, little, 
n., pad under saddle of 
beast of burden. 

n., fruit remaining after 


first gathering (walnut, 
seed of Pinus Gerardiana, 
etc.). 

dan, n., pheasant. 
dan, n., asparagus (T.R.). 
ddhedmig ( , v. tr., punish. 
ddni, n., hill. 

dankhor, n., kind of grain. 
dahmig ( (go), v. intr., dis- 
perse, finish (of assembly). 
damn, tine; — lanmig,v. tr., 
fine. 

ddnshuros, n., kite. 
daph, n., scabbard. 
dapshimig*, v. intr., pull 
against one another. 
darchod, n., flag, prayer-flag. 
ddrgdy n., name of god. 
dari, n., beard, whiskers. 
ddroii, 11., beam in ceiling. 
darsomoh, n., opening above 
door. 

daru, n., gunpowder; yah 
dura, dust in rotten tree. 
darzo, 11., grindstone. 
da-diimig'y v. intr., fight, 
quarrel ; da shim sliennig ‘, 
v. tr., cause to fight, 
quarrel. 

ddsho, n., light, quarrel. 
ddtSy 11., husband. 
datura, n. , thorn -apple (T. R. ). 
ddyoh, n., flock (T.R.). 
de , see dea. 
de ma , adv., no more. 

-dea, fern, -de, suffix, One 
who is, or has or does. 
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debash, adj., adv., good, clean, 
healthy, well. 

dekhrd , n., boy ; dekhrdts , 
small boy. 
dekur, n., girl. 

dekkohmig ‘ {-go), v. ti\, 

fear. 

dela, n./clod. 
deld, n., threshold. 
dell, n., 4 anna piece, 4 annas. 
C£. Panjabi dhell , 8 annas. 
See poll. 

delmig ‘, delna, adj., lazy. 

adv., then (inferential). 
demig ‘, v. intr., go away. 

adj., pretty, beautiful 

(T.R.). 

den, den, adj., standing ; den 
ioshint ig‘, stand; — sar- 
sJdmvf, stand up. 
delta, n., stick ; dehats, small 
stick. 

dealt, n., body. 
dear oh, n., temple (T.R.). 
derl, n., delay; — lanmlg *, 
v. intr., delay. 

des, suffix, somewhat, 4 -ish/ 
added to adj. or adv. 
des, prep., similar, like, with 
gen. or nom. 

deshia, n., fellow-villager. 
deshbh, n., village. 
deiui, n., goddess. 
dhom, n., leather box. 
dlar, n., day. 
dldro, adv., daily. 
dig 1 , n., brass vessel. 


dik chds, n., Tibetan holy 
book. 

dikhri, n., liquor prepared 
from honey. 

dikshimig e , v. intr., be trans- 
acted. 

dikts, n., small brass vessel. 

See dig*, 
dll, n., heart. 
dll, llmig ‘, v., be well off. 
dilbs. lazy (Hindi, dhlld). 
dihmig ‘ {-go), v. tr., transact. 
divas, adj., smart, clever 
(bad sense). 
dihydmbh, i.q. (linos, 
dishim ig ( , v., enter, lie down. 
diwdl, n., retaining wall on 
road. 

do, pron., he, she ; — anei, 
he (she), himself (herself) ; 
plur., dogo, dogoa, dogoga ; 
plur. with anegdsl or 
anegai, they themselves; 
dbsbh, those two. 
do, n., kind of fern. 
dba ( , prep., with, beside ; 

adv., there, thither. 
do bans, n., a Tibetan holy 
book. 

dobdr, n., midday (T.R.). 
ipbra, n., large brass or iron 
vessel (T.E.). 
c loin, n., leak, hole. 
dot, adv., after that, then. 
dolcha l , n., collection of hills. 
dokhedviig ‘, v. tr., cheat out 
of money. 
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dSkhdh, n., hill. 
dbkd\ adv., in his (her) 
direction. 

d6k ( is, prep., adv., from, 
thence. 

dot, n,, large drum. 
dollchi, n., small drum. 
ddm(h) (i.q. dliom), leather 
box. 

domig 1 , v. intr., speak in 
oracle. 

domnidkh, dom n idg‘, n. , 
female of domoti caste. 
domoh, n., blacksmitli. 
domoh, n., wooden spoon. 
doily adv., there, thither. 
doily prep., to. 

donmig*, v. intr., emerge, go 
or come out. 

donmixf (-go), v. intr., start 
on journey. 

doiimig ‘ (-go), v. tr., surround. 
donmo, n., butter churning 
cylinder (T.R.). 
dono kdshimig*, v. intr., in- 
, vite one another to food. 
dono*, n., man of higher 
caste. (In this word the 
n is almost n.) 
dbhts, adv., thence. 
dopkedmvf, v. tr., chide, 
threaten. 
ddr , adv., far. 

dSr chod, n., a Tibetan holy 
book. 

dorSnmig 1 , v. intr., run 
(Hindi, daurna ). 


doriy n., carpet. 
dorl, n., blanket, woman's 
skirt. 

doriii, n., retaining wall in 
field. 

dorje chotpae , n., a Tibetan 
holy book ; i.q. dor chod. 
dorma, n., wreath. 
doroii, n., beehive. 
doxha, n., evil fate (T.R.). 
dowhimig v., go to meet 
superior on road. 
doshon, n., fault (T.R.). 
day oil, n., cream, curds. 
doyoib, n., hole, leak. See 
do in. 

dramoii, n., contract. 

dr o moil, n., kind of grass 

(T.R.). 

dr an, n., plain. 
dim', adv. prep., there, 
thither, beside. 
did) did), n., charm, incanta- 
tion; — — lanmig \ v., 
pronounce charm. 
dabenmig { , v. intr., sink. 
d aboil, n., smoke, vapour, 
mist. 

dnbos, adj. n.,deep, deep hole. 
dueg‘, v. subj., I was; due‘, 
with infin., had to (idea of 
necessity). 

dag\ v. subj., I am ; dn‘, 
with infin., has to (idea of 
necessity). 

ditgna, -fold, e.g. iid dugna, 
fivefold. 
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dnin, n., lighted lamp (in- 
cluding wick, oil, etc.). 
dukhan, adj., angry, grieved. 
dwklirih , n., censer. 
did(h), n., dung (of sheep, 
goats). 

did butulcts , n., small spider 
(T.R.), i.q. butulcts . 
dtVrimiff*, v. intr., doze; 

d tdcim bonni(j\ doze. 
dtilkhon , n., earthen pot for 
oil. 

dum , n., assembly. 
dnmakh , n., small drum. 
dtimgyilrQi ), n., praying 

wheel ; temple. 
dnmig\ n., clerk (writing 
Persian Urdu). 
duramig* (-? no), v. intr., 
assemble. 

duhchaii , 11., small shell used 
as coin (T.R.). 

dnneroh , n., halo round sun 
or moon, lunar rainbow. 
ditnya, n., world. 
dupoh , n., incense ; — TO?t- 
burn incense. 
dure, adj., adv., first. 
duroh , n., first place (T.R.). 
duros , durospoh , n., man s 
father-in-law’s family. 
dusti , , n., perspiration ; — 
donmig\ perspire. 
dutarl, n., flute (T.R.). 
dwalia , adj., extravagant. 
dwaron, n., door; s-tso sect 
dwardii , window. 


dyason , n., day. 
dzahgdl , n., jungle. 
dzigits, adj., small; dzigitsots, 
from childhood. 

e, £1, n., adj., fifth day, on 
fifth day (forwards). 
eke lanmig\ v. tr., collect, 
e/co, adv., only, 
e/citr, n., medicinal plant 
^ (T.R.). 

em, n., taste (pleasant) ; 
bad taste. 

emei, 11., Viburnum stellu- 
latum. 

mo, n., kind of deer. 
erriV, hunting ; erirto blmig\ 
erih lanmig 1 , v., hunt ; 
erino bit sea, erih lanzca, 
n., hunter. 
eras, n., hunter. 

££s 7 tt, adj., alone. 
etwaroii , n., Sunday. 

gachorb , 11., girdle, servant’s 
belt. 

gaclws, n., forced but paid, 
labour. 

gaddr , n., marriage among 
lower-caste people. 
gadi(h), 11., wheelbarrow. 

(Cf. Hindi #ttr£) 
gdlamn , n., bullet. 
gra/riV, n., abuse ; — shennig', 
v. tr., abuse. 

galmig\ v. intr., be recon- 
ciled ; galom xhSnnig*, 
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v. tr., reconcile, mediate ; 

— shetseci, n., mediator, 
peacemaker. 

galshimig \ v. intr., be recon- 
ciled ; galshbm shennig 
v. tr., reconcile, mediate ; 

— shetsea, n., mediator, 
peacemaker. 

gammig ‘ (- bo ), v. intr., be 
pierced. 

ganom, n., smell (generally 
sweet) ; tndr ganom , bad 
smell. 

ganthbii, n., knot ; — tsh tlu- 
mig\ v. tr., knot ; — 

thomig ‘ or thbrm'uf, v. tr., 
untie knot. 
gaby n., amulet. 
gar‘,n.; tooth, tusk ; — cilm ig\ 
gnash one’s teeth. 
garmecVy adv., certainly. 
gar o it, n., stream, brook. 
gar path , adj., tight. 
gam, n., cloth, clothes; — 
mlmig'y undress. 
gat b> adj., few, small, narrow; 

goto ca, minority. 
gat oh, adj., narrow. 
ge, n., kernel of walnut, 
edible part of Pinus 
Gerardiana. 

get shed, n., non - celibate 
lama (inferior to gyeloit). 
gima, n., entrails. 
gindd, n., ball. 
githbri, n., song ; — lomnig 


go, pron., I ; — goi, I myself. 
gob ‘ tsorbs, adj., much. 
gobl, n., cabbage. 
godroii, n., urine of sheep, 
goats, cattle ; — shennig 1 , 
v., urinate. 
gol, n., mouth. 

gblhunh/, v. intr., melt, 
thaw (Hindi, gdlnd). 
jHmig', v. dig (for sawing). 
goto it , n., throat; — tsum- 
mig‘, v. tr., choke ; — 

fa dm is dm sannig 1 , v. tr., 
choke to death, strangle ; 
— jiiimig ‘ (-no), v. intr., 
choke. 

g"lpat(h), n., dog’s collar 
(iron). 

gdlsoit, n., moon. 

g r, lti, n., blunder, mistake; 

adj., incorrect. 
golf! los, ii., vulture. 
gomphb , n., one who brings 
bad luck. 

f/bnatt , n., hammer. 
goitdsb, n., iron vessel. 
gone, n., wife. See berins 
goene . 

gone it, n., log, trunk of tree. 
gonnta, n., mare. 
gonmtg \ v. tr., cut; child 
gbnmig \ reap. 

gonmtg ‘, v. tr., commit 
adultery with (with accus. 
of person) ; tsitm tsdm 
gonmtg 1 , v. tr., rape, 
ravish. 


sing. 
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g d no, n., foundation. 
g 5 ndh, n., flock of birds. 
gonos, n., ape. 
gonpd , n., Buddhist shrine. 
gov , n., churn ; — lanmig‘, 
v. tr., churn. 
gor\ adv., very. 
gor bnrennig ‘, v. intr., jump 
about (horse), 
r/ord, n., kind of deer. 
gorenmig*, v. intr., be able, 
became well-to-do after 
having been poor. 
goretsea, n., well-to-do (not 
rich). 

gorgov , adj., late. 
gormig * , v. intr., fall. 
gorsa , n., adj., late, lateness ; 

— dtPtfiH lg\ be late; — 
/* a r i m ig‘, be late (of time) ; 

— hac&, it 5s late. 
goshlmUf, v. intr., commit 

adultery with one another. 
See gonouig\ 

gosh toil, n., lierd of cattle. 
got anru, n., snail. 
gothon , n., millstone, wheel ; 
— Vion, mill ; has gothooi, 
hand - mill ; gad l — , 
wheelbarrow wheel. 
gotots, n., bundle. 
gots roledmig\ v. tr., annoy, 
tease. 

ghdb , adj., adv., much, very. 
gre , n., death. 

g volets, n., man who gives 
oracle. 


groiwn, , n., eclipse. 
grti lanmig‘, v. tr., cause 
to crumble; — bbnnig ‘, 
v. intr., crumble. 
grugu , n., crumb. 
gvtniennig*, v. intr., growl, 
flrw, see 

gddh, n., witness. 
gad 1 , n., hand, arm ; gn sab £ , 
glove ; i gild ‘, one hand- 
ful ; gnd shennig ‘, touch : 
g iidos Id toy dm ig c , touch ; 
nish gnd c ipoh lanmig 1 
(make two hands one, 
join hands), entreat. 
gdi, adj., nine ; gal 3 , ninth. 
giii rd, 900; gnl on 3 , 900th. 
galdh , n., nose-ring. 
go dab, n., rose. 
guidon , n., rein (Urdu, 

1 again) . 

gam , n., bow (for arrows). 

gitoin , n., winter. 

gapti, n., dove. 

gar don, n., coarse sugar, guv ; 

— shin, sugar-cane. 
gurgtir, n., thunder. 
garonig 1 , v. intr., thunder. 
gnstdldii, n., rudeness. 
giithu, n., tub. 

gnzor, n., mosquito, large 
brown stinging insect. 
gwdlos, n., cowherd. 
gwdiios poii, n., Pleiades. 
gy aboh, n., male ass. 
gyalonig 1 , v. intr., win. 
gyalmo , n., queen. 
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gyalUha , n., lower country 
near Rampur and below. 
gydmig ‘, v. tr. and intr., 
wish, desire, love, require, 
be advisable, be necessary ; 
ma gydmig ‘ or m a gy ashes 
or ma gyashid , unloved. 
gyats , it is advisable. See 
gydmig ‘. 

gyeloh, n., non-celibate lama 
(inferior to tuarg lama). 

habd, n., doctor. 
hacimig ‘, v., become. 
hale, n., call ; — xhennig ‘, v., 
call, proclaim. 
hdkdar, n., heir. 
hdkom, n., governor. 
hakotd. n., enemy’s loss 
(causing joy to hearer). 
hdl , adv., quickly. 
hala, hale, adv., how ? 
haleko 1 , adv., whither ? 
halidha, adv., however, in 
whatever way. 
h&lkara , n., post-runner. 
hdlbii, n., plough ; — lmiig\ 
v., plough. 

/iuf<T, n., potato. 

/tarn, adv., where ? hamima, 
nowhere ; hamidim; where, 
wherever. 

hdmesh, adv., always. 
hami ma, hamidim , see 
ham, 

haimr pan, n., Orion’s Belt. 
hannig c , v. intr., be able. 


harenmig‘, v. intr., be de- 
feated, lose. 

har himig 1 , v. intr., elope (of 
married women). 
hdrkdn, n., yew, Taxus bac- 
cata ; i.q. nyamddl. 
har oh, n., bone. 
harule, n., eloping woman ; 
harulea, man with whom 
she elopes. See har bimig\ 
hdsal, adv., quickly, fast. 
hash, n., yawn ; — kamshi- 
mig‘, v. intr., yawn. 
hastloii, n., palm of hand. 
hathu , n. ; an iron vessel. 
hat, pron., who ? hati ma, 
no one ; hatidiia, who, 
whoever ; hatsoh, which 
two ; hat gydma Vi, who- 
ever wishes. 

hateko, adv., in which di- 
rection ? 
hati, n., shop. 
liazdr, adj., thousand. 
lie, adv., again. 
lied*, adj., other, more ; — 
med, next year ; d d lied 
m&a, in two years (med, 
probably, i.q. myd, q.v.). 
hicu pyd, n., name of a small 
bird. 

hiddks, n., miser. 
huge, n., Tibetan epistle. 
hod, n., barley bread. 
liode 1 , adv., thus, in this way. 
hodei sdbdbos, adv., for this 
reason, therefore. 
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hoderoh , adv., then, at that 
time. 

hodo tehes, adv., for this 
reason, therefore. 
hoddh , adv., there, thither; 

hodohts, thence. 
hojoh, here ; hojohts, hence. 
h°ldi, v., sweetmeat seller. 
holashpii , n., Rhus Panjab- 
ensis. 

holdo , n., flood. 
holmig',v. tr., scratch, scratch 
oneself. 

hdl&himiff v. intr., scratch 
oneself. 

holu telon, n., varnish ; — 
shelmig 1 , v., varnish. 
hom, n., bear. 

lion, n., caterpillar ; me 
hon, me hohts, fire -fly. 
See me. 

hone', adv., this way, thus. 
honnig ', v. intr., laugh ; adj., 
amusing ; honnigu, amus- 
ing. 

honoii, adv., there, thither; 

lionohts, thence. 
h s rin, n., log of wood (one 
man’s load). 

horku , n., Rhus Wallichii. 
hozd, n., potter ; hozenik' (g ( ), 
female of the caste. 
hozd, adv., quickly, fast. 
hnkm, n., command ; — ran- 
mig‘, v., command. 
huld8 , n., breeding ram. 
hun, hiuid, now ; hunokstoh, 
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up to now. (Cf. Panjabi 
hun, hiine, now.) 
haite adv., in that way. 
hunokstoh, see hun, 
hunnig 1 (- do ), v. tr., teach. 
hareamig', v. tr., close, 
shut. 

huroh, n., wooden bolt or 
latch. 

hurshimig \ v. tr., deny. 
hushimig % v., learn, read. 

I, id', one ; ijoh', once ; hnyd, 
one day, once on a time ; 
id d , first ; i poh lanmig', 
unite. 

tmig', v. tr., ask ; said hnig 
consult. 

indrdmoh, n., month Sep- 
tember-October. 
it r its, adj., small, little. • 

jahle, n., liar. 
jdl', n., good. 

jalhole, n. very wide-meshed 
coarse cotton cloth. 
jdmig', v. tr., collect cow's 
urine. 

jammig', v. intr., come down, 
descend. 

janetdh, n., marriage among 
higher castes. 
jaiujd, n., silk. 
jahdro, n., dizziness ; — 

haeimig' or lanshimig', 
become dizzy. 
jashkhan, n., trap for bear. 
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jeltff, adv., in this direction/ 
on this side, near. 
jem8dmig‘, v., taste. 
i'j fch mon. adj., eldest. 
j&ktoh, n., month May- June. 
jikpo, adj., good ; — chur, 
steep descent ; — tan, 
steep ascent. 
jlloh, n., root of tree. 
jinmig ‘ ‘ (-ho), v. intr., be 
entangled, wear out. See 
gdltih. 

jlti, jittts , jltrlts, adj., small, 
little ; n., infant. 
job', n., time, as in three 
times, four times, etc. ; i.q. 
yob'. 

jtilcts, adv., hence. 
joh, adv., here ; j 6hU, hence. 
jit, he, she, this ; plur., j ago, 
jitgoa, jugoga, tliese : 
jiistih, these two. 
ju , n., cloud. 
j&a, here. 

jyd, n., what remains after 
drawing off buttermilk. 
jydV, n., stick for oxen, 
goad. See jal\ 
jyaro, dumb. 

lea, pron., thou ; ka kai, 
thou thyself. 
lea \ than. 

led, n., walnut, Juglans regia. 
lcacoh, prep., towards. 
leactihs, adv., on behalf of, 
for sake of ; bacons baton 


dam lanmig% intercede 
for. 

leacya , n., news. 
lcag, adj., bitter. 
leag 1 , n., crow. 
lcag', n., part. 

Icagll, n., letter, paper 
(Urdu, ledghaz ). 
leagonn, n., ring. 
haitdnl, n., female of leaitos 
class, 

leaitoH , n., clerk (Hindi 

writer). See kaitdnl. 
JcakciU(h), n., kind of small 
bird. 

leakshoz, n., Lonicera hypo- 
leuca. 

lealvts, n., neck ; IcaktsiL btish , 
halter. 

lealishon, n., Salix elegans. 
kdmbdl(h), n., blanket. 
kamcile (Theborskad £ ), n., 
matter, affair. 

leammig ‘ (-bo), v. tr., pierce, 

dig- 

kamoh, n., work, deed ; 

— lanmig 1 , v., work. 
kamshimig 1 , v., see hash, 
lean, adj., thy. 
hand, adj. (see hand), blind. 
kdndre, n., edge, side ; po 
kanare, on all sides. 
kahgyitr(h), n., temple. 
kdnih , n., mortar for pound- 
ing. 

kdniham shennig 1 , v., annoy, 
give trouble to. 
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kankosh, n.* instrument for 
extracting wax from ear. 
kanmig e , v. tr., bring. 
kanmig 1 (- go ), distribute, 
divide ; cittlil kaktmt or 
citthl Icago Jcetsea, postman. 
hand, adj., blind (Hindi, hand, 
one-eyed). See hand, 
kanoh, n., ear ; — khd, wax 
in ear. 

kanore, see kandrih. 
kdnorih, n., adj., Kanaur, 
Kanauri ; Kdnoros, pi. 
Kanorea, Kanauri man ; 
Kanore , pi. Kdnorie, 
Kanauri woman ; Kan - 
dr in chesmi, Kanauri 
woman ; Kanorin skad‘, 
Kanoreaim skad\ Kan- 
auri language. 
kdnoros, see kdnorih. 
kdr(h), n. ? ram ; byan kdr(h), 
Tibetan ram ; karts, male 
lamb. 

kargyol{h), n., cup. 
hash, n., root used as soap. 
kdshih , n., beehive, honey- 
comb. 

kashoh , pron., we two (thou 
and I) ; kashbhh, our 
(thine and mine). 
kastih , n., Indigofera Gerar- 
diana. 

kdtdb, n., book. 
katea, n., peach. 
kdteamig v. tr., spin thread 
(Hindi, Icdtnd). 


kafJids, n., miser. 
hat in, n., month October- 
November. 

katsd, katso, adj., raw, un- 
ripe (Hindi, Meed), 
katsbdl , n., Pyrus baccata. 
katsrl, plait of hair ; — 
kermig‘, plait hair. 
hay oil, n., festival, fair. 
keb\ n., needle. 
kedl, n., prisoner, captive. 
kemig 1 , v. tr., give (especially 
with indirect object in 
first or second person). 
kerinvf, see katsrl. 
kes, n., armpit. 
ke l s, than. 

kesroh, n., white or yolk of 

egg- 

khadelbh, bank of river. 
khakofi, n., mouth ; bodl 
khakdh sea, great talker. 
khaleri , n., sweeper, “ mihtar.” 
lehdmcii nakpo , n., Tibetan 
holy book. 

khan, n., three-quarters of 
a «er. 

khdnin, n., mine. 
khahmig ( , v. tr., seize, catcli. 
khannd, n., Ephedra vulgaris. 
khan oh, n., half. 
khasdar, n., groom. 

Ichdss, n., sheep ; by ah kltdss, 
Tibetan sheep. 
khatebs, n., like wild fig, 
Viburnum cotinifolium ; 
i.q. tfvstus . 
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khats, n., female lamb. 

UhmL, n., food. 

\lchazi, n., itch; — hbrmig\ 
v. intr., itch. 

kher , adj., slanting, crooked. 
kMrmig \ v. intr., be slanting, 
crooked ; — , squint; 

Ichertsea, squinter. 

Jcheron, n., milk ; — ditan - 
mig‘, wean. 

khetai, adj., separate ; — 
lanmig ‘, separate. 
khlmig\ v. ti\, look, see. 
Jchiss, n., pocket. 
khlog, n., Abies Webbiana or 
pindrau. 
kho, n., waist. 

ldtb, n., excrement of dog or 
bird, wax in ear. 
khob, n., cover. 
kh°bar , n., news. 
khocimig v. intr., boil ; 

khocim dtennig ( ,v. tr.,boil. 
khocob, n., hoof ; in divided 
hoof each half is khocob. 
khdju)mig\ v. intr., die off 
. (of whole family). 
fthojon , adj., left (not right); 

— ko ( , to the left. 
khol&ii, n., threshing-floor. 
khdlbp, n., bark of tree. 
khomig v. tr., skin, peel, 
with accus. of word for 
skin or peel. 

khommig ‘ (-60), v. tr., cover. 
lchoii , n., earthen cooking 
vessel. 


khond, n., plain. 
khohmig‘, v. tr., bend. 
khondiimig v. intr., be bent, 
bow oneself, stoop ; khon- 
dies, bent. 

khori , n., native lamp. 
khoro, adj., lame. 
ldfivts, n., expense ; — lan- 
mig 1 , v., spend ; yar kh°rts, 
extravagance. 
khdtdkts, n., mushroom. 
khotos, adj., counterfeit (coin), 
deceitful. 
khHsor , n., mule. 
khHsr n., measles. 
ldioyon , n., rust ; — lagen- 
mig c or tnpcimig e , v. intr., 
rust. See tummig ‘. 
khrd klird, adj., late ; — 
h«cimig‘, be late. See 
khrdmig ‘. 

khrdmig 1 , v., delay. 

Jehad, n., well. 

J chal 11 , n., a thorny shrub. 
kluilQi), n., skin (of sheep, 
goats, birds); khiUkhomig \ 
v. tr., skin ; chan Jdiul, 
uterus. 

khdmmig 1 (-bo), cover. 
khdndi, klvand Its, n., nose- 
ring. 

khani, 11., murder. 
khuiikhrl, n., Gurkha dagger. 
khunmig \ v. tr., steal. 
khdnon, n., forced unpaid 
labour. 

khtir, khurts , n., knife. 
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khiiron, n., earthen floor of 
lower story. 
khuronts, n., razor. 
khuronts, leopard-trap. 
khursa, n., fruit-stone. 
lchursi , n., chair. 

Ichurts, see khur. 
khtishi, khusl, n., joy, delight. 
khwdr , adj., much. 
khwds, n., raja's concubine. 
khydmig 1 , v. tr., look, see, 
look at ; sd — , take one’s 
pulse. 

khyampo, adj., extravagant. 
lchyer khyer, n., gentle ascent 
or descent. 

khyummig 1 (-60), v. intr., 
give oneself airs. 
khyun pyd , n., eagle. 
k%, pron., thou (respectful). 
See kin. 

kim, n., house. 

kin, pron., thy (respectful). 
See ki. 

kind ‘, kinapon , you (plur.) ; 
lcinanu, your. 

kishi, pron., you two ; kishu } 
of you two. 

kishond \ kishona pan, we 
(all of us) ; — nit, of us 
(of all of us). 
kisjvtl , see leishi. 
kismat, n., fate. 

- kd ‘, suffix, towards, direction 
of. 

kobzdj n., hinge. 

kod\ n., dried cattle-dung. 


koda } n., a very small grain. 
koe . . . koe, conj., either 
... or. 
koe, n., wedge. 
kog\ n., wild fig. 
lcbkdne 1 , n., ant. 
kokor , kokorts, n., jackal. 
kolan, n., stone. 
koleamig\ v. intr., seem, 
appear. 
kH°m, n., pen. 
kolos, adj., loose, soft. 
komo , adv., inside. 
kondl , n., basket, kilta. 
koned, n., kind of small bird. 
konekliybii , n., wheat-flour. 
konbs, n., friend. 
konson , adj., youngest (son, 
etc.). 

kintal, 11., earring. 
k°ntall , i.q. JcPntai. 
korlchtd, n., dried cattle-dung. 
korndl, n., curved trumpet. 
k 6 rtsh%, n., spoon. 
kosh, n., oath ; — tuhmig‘, 
take oath ; — tiindm 

shennig ( , administer oath. 
koshish, n., effort; — lan- 
mig\ attempt. 
koshton, n., effort. 
kosh dr, n., fault, error ; 

— sea , culpable. 
koth , n., box (wooden). 
kHha shennig v., preach. 
kothl, n., house; shu kothl , 
temple. 

kothbn, n., comb. 
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kdt8amig\ v. tr., dig. 
koto, n., stack ; ci koto, stack 
of grass ; shin koto, stack 
1 of wood. 

kdtol, n., testicle ; kotolil 
pfttdj testicle. 

IcStson , adj., bad, difficult. 
kozia, n., violence, rudeness ; 

— lanmig \ be violent, 
rude; attack. 

hr a, n., hair — sea, hairy. 
kramdl, n., poplar, Populus 
ciliata. 

krammig ‘ (-bo), v. intr., 

weep, cry, mourn, mew ; 
krapshimig' , v. intr., weep 
together, mourn. 
krapshimig\ see krammig ‘. 
hr l, n., dirt ; — sea, dirty. 
Jcrin tod', n., fever. 
Krishtdn, n., Christian. 
krfvn, n., bird cherry, Prunus 
padus. 

kruiigol, n., wasp. 
ku , Celtis Australis. 
kuati, adv., absolutely, al- 
together. 

kucon , broom (for sweeping) ; 

— lanmig \ sweep. 
hug* (kitkh*), n., owl. 

kill, n., dog, plur., koe c ; ku 
chants, puppy. 
kuJch c , see kug\ 
kukhri, n., hen ; — chaiits, 
chicken. 

kukhrbs, n., cock. 
kdldbn , n., lake, tank. 


kHU, n., forced but paid 
labourer. 

ktilmig c , v. tr., beat, strike, 
pound. 

kidnp‘shimig c , v. intr., be 
strained. 

hum, n., head of bed. 
kundl, n., brass vessel. 
hand, n., pond. 
kundd,n., image; — tonmig e , 
make image. 
kdnkh, adj., wide, broad. 
kiinnig 1 (-do), fut. kutog\ 
v. tr., call. 

knnon, n., large earthen 
vessel. 

kif/rol, n., adv., seventh day, 
on seventh day (for- 
wards). 

kilrtT, n., shirt. 
kuritkt(h), n., elbow. 
kdshedmig c , v. tr., wipe. 
kushog 1 , n., head lama (celi- 
bate). 

kusht, kushtits, n., Spiraea 
bella. 

kUshdr, i.q. kbshur . 
kutd, adj., bent, crooked ; 
— lanmig \ bend ; — ha- 
cimig ‘, be bent. 
kutli, n., penis (not polite 
word). 

kyalmoi), n., cedar, Cedrus 
Libani deodara. 
kyalokhd, adj., much. 
kyanbl, n., jaw. 
kyahth, n., spark. 
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kyo, adj., male. 
kyds kyos , adj., drunk, in- 
toxicated. See Icyosmig *. 
Jnjosmig *, v. tr., drink or 
smoke intoxicants. 
kyummig*, v. tr., lift load. 
kyuskimig *, v., meet ; ma 
kyuxhid ml, enemy. 

Id Ti, n., saxifrage (T.R.). 
lab*, n., flame. 

labroh , n., Buddhist shrine. 
Idcimig *, v. intr., look at 
oneself in glass. 
ladroii, n., Picris ovatifolia. 
lag*, n., sleeve. 
lagennig *, v. intr., rain. 
lagets ti , ft, n., rain. 
Idgoh, n., temple. 
lai, n., day (not night) ; see 
le\ om lai, forenoon. 
lack, adj., good, adept, clever, 
worthy. 

lajoh, n., shame (T.R.). 
lakh, adj., 100,000. 
lalcl, adj., covetous, avari- 
cious. 

lalots, n., avarice, covetous- 
ness ; — lanmig*, covet. 
lama, n., lama. 
lama pyd, n., a red bird. 
lambdrdar, n., headman of 
village. 

lamgids, adj., light (not 
heavy). 

lammig*, see child, 
lamds, adj., long, high ; — 


thishimig*, lie resting on 
one’s elbow. 

lamthfi, n., brass vessel. 

Ian, n., wind, air ; - - Jean - 
nig‘, v. tr., fan. 
laii, n., cow. 

Idh, n., jump ; — tshdrga- 
mig*, jump. 

lahbd, n. (Th£borskad‘), dried 
cow-dung (T.R.). 

Ian pyd, n., kind of bird as 
large as crow. 

laniii, n., pine needle; 

butuldsii — , spider’s web. 
lanmig*, lanmig*, v. tr., do, 
make, cook. 

lanmig*, v. tr., wait for. 
Idnmets, see ti. 

Id patron, n., ivy, Hedera 
helix. 

lass, n., mud. 
lasta, n., axe. 
lata, adj., dumb. 
lathon, laton, n., kick ; - - 
clledmiij*, v. tr., kick. 
lati, girl. See laid. 

IdU, n., shadow. 
lath, n., boy. See lati. 
le, day (not night), by day. 
le, n., tongue ; tsokvs lesea , 
great talker. 
ledmig *, v., thaw. 
ledz, n., shame. 
lem, lemna, adv., undoubt- 
edly, at once (T.R.). 
lemmig * (- mo ), v. tr., lick. 
leph, n., mattress. 
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Ush, n., penis (not polite). 
li, adv., too, also. 
li pyd, n., bird about as large 
as crow. 

lid(h), n., horse-dung. 
lik, heavy. 

likpd, n., penis (polite word). 
likshimig*, v. intr., clothe 
oneself. 

lion, n., blue pine, Pinus 
excelsa. 

limig c , dil — , be well off ; 

hdloii — , plough. 
limonig* {-bo), take off as 
jewels on death of 
husband, load, etc. 
lionono, n., mushroom. 
liii, n., penis (polite word). 
lioikat{h ), n., kind of edible 
fern. 

linmig 1 , v. tr., dress anyone 
(generally as an honour) 
with obj. of thing put on, 
shoes, flowers, clothes. 
lipeamig 1 , v. tr., plaster 
(floor with leaves and 
mud). 

lishooit, n., kind of small bird. 
Ii88, n., cold, 
n., egg. 

lits, n., medlar, Pyrus com- 
munis: i.q. shegtll{h). 
to, adv., on this side, near ; 
lok&, on this side, in this 
direction, near. 

Ion, prep., with, along with. 
lonomig 1 {-do), v. tr., say, 


speak ; mesahs — , whisper ; 
shui — , whistle. 
lononig ‘ {-go), v. tr., roll up 
(bedding, etc.), take down 
(bridge, load). 

losar , n., name of fair held 
in January. 
loston, n., garlic. 
loto, n., astrologer’s book ; 

— lchydzea, astrologer. 
lot oh, n., corpse ; lotbh shin, 
bier (Panjabi, loth), 
lofri, n., brass vessel (Hindi, 
lota). 

lozdnoh, n., iron vessel. 
lub\ n., hands joined in 
position of holding ; — 
hboi, double handful. 
lubedonig ( , v. tr., cover. 
Inborn, n., cover. 
luonon, n., thigh. 
lummig 1 , v. i ntr. , ripen (grain, 
etc. ) ; lumluon, ripe ; ona 
luiits , unripe. 
luoits, see lummig'. 
lutedmig { , v. tr., rob (T.R.). 

ona, adv., not (not used with 
imperative) ; — nimd, 

otherwise (lit. if it be 
not). 

onadeaonig 1 , v. tr. (T.R.), i.q. 

onandedonig 1 . 
onadoi, n., coral (T.R.). 
onajoh , adj., middle ; prep, 
(also majono), among, 
between, in middle of; 
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do rnajono , in the mean- 
time. 

malcpa, n. 5 son-in-law living 
in father-in-law’s house 
(T.R.). 

mal, n., poplar, Populus alba. 
mala, n., property. 
mall, n., one who gives 
oracle. • 

mall, n., gardener. 
mail , n., dream. 
mail , n., month January- 
February. 

mandealQi), n., wreath ; i.q. 
mondial. 

mandedmig\ v. tr., wash 
clothes in guthu, tub. 
mane , n., hand prayer- wheel. 
manjo , n., bed (T.K). 
mahlacf , n., sleeve. 
rnanmig', v. intr., dream ; 
mahmig c (-no), v. tr., 
conceal. 

mdnn , n., mother ; — frcfrm, 
parents. 

manpal , n., remission of 
forced labour to orphan 
(T.R.). 

manshimig e , v. intr., conceal 
oneself, disappear. 
mdnthdn , n. } flat mud roof. 
maiitos , adv., secretly. See 
maiimig*. 

map lanmig \ v. tr., forgive 
(Urdu, mu‘af). 
mapon, n., mothers house 
and family. 


mar, adj., bad. 

m^r,n., ghi (clarified butter) ; 

mar ft (Theborskad‘), oil. 
mar me, n., temple lamp 
burning ghi (T.R.). See 
me. 

mari , adj., feeble (T.R.). 
marpol , n., Pyrus lanata. 
marsUamig maskedmig ‘ 
(Theborskad* ), give oneself 
airs (especially of poor 
man). 

marshedmig‘, v. tr., plaster 
(floor with leaves and 
mud). 

mdsalo, n., torch. 
ma>A, n., kind of lentils. 
mdshazom, n., inkstand. 
mafdtedmig 1 , see marshed- 
mig ( . 

mashJcdts, adj., bad. 
marfUits , mashtos, adj., 

smooth. 

mdtekpa, adj., conceited, 

proud. 

mathi, n., sweeper, house- 
cleaner (not mihtar). 
matiil, n., earth, soil. 
matdii, n., pearl, 
mate, n., female kid. 
mate/ft, n., fish; — tsdmmig', 
v., fish ; matski ts&mzea, 
fisher. 

mdya, n., property. 
mdzedmig \ v. tr., scour 
(metal vessel). 
mdzo, n., bed (for sleeping). 
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mi, n., lire ; — hon, — honts, 
fire-fly. See mepyats. 
mi , ad v., yesterday ; — ska , 
yesterday evening (T.R.). 
mec(h), n., table. 
mel , n., mile. 

melin, n., earthen fire-place. 
mime, n., paternal grand- 
father (used in Upper 
Kanaur). 

mMpydts, n., ashes (lit. fire- 
bird ?). 

mird, n., flint (for fire). 
mera, n., mica. 
mesan, mesants, adv., slowly, 
gently ; — lonmicf , 

whisper ; — s hothedmig* , 
pour. 

mesh, n., buffalo. 
meshin, n., Lonicera obovata. 
meshpd, adv., last night. 
metdnon, n., complete outfit 
of tinder and flint. 
metedmig ‘, v. tr., wrap. 
metho, n., burning cinder 
(T.R.). See me, tho. 
me tin, n., woman’s parents’ 
house. 

mets, suffix meaning woman. 

See pd. 
ml, n., man. 

mig\ n., eye ; — stennig ( , 
blink, wink ; — spti or 
— tsam, eyelashes; migrd, 
spectacles. See mitti . 
mig* pd,n., horse-shoe, horse- 
shoe shaped iron on man’s 


shoe ; — pd shennig \ 
See shoe. 

minchad', adj., remarkable 

(T.R.). 

mincluin, minchdnon, n., 
Koci nickname for Kar 
nauri language (Koci 
being spoken round about 
Rampur). 
misri, n., sugar. 
withal, n., sweetmeat. 

' mitti, n. ( = wig 1 ti, eye- 
water), tear. 

mb, n., mushroom, toadstool. 
mo child, see momig 1 , 
mb, pron., our, my (reflexive 
like Hindi tipnd). 
mod 1 , n., footprint. 
m°dna, n., willow. 
may*, n., grain given to birds 
(T.R.). 

moh, n., arrow. 
mohlidr, n., beehive. 
mokshiron, n., month No- 
vember-December. 
mol(h) [almost mul(h)], n., 
silver. 

vV'lam, n., ointment; — 
shemuig c , apply ointment. 
viHdoii , n., elm, Ulmus 

Wallicliiana. 
violin, n., Hindu pigtail. 
mblmig, v. tr., cut. 
molon, n., price. 
m s loh, n., cattle-dung. 
molthoii, n., flat mud roof ; 
i.q. monthon. 
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i )noma , n., mother’s brother, 
father’s sister’s husband. 
momig\ v., pay for damage 
done by cows in field; 
mo child , grain given in 
payment (T.R.). 
m^ndyamig 1 , v. tr., persuade, 
cause to believe. 
mondeal , n., garland offered 
to god (T.R.). See 
mandedl. 

m°nedmig‘, v. tr., agree to, 
believe, obey , ma — , dis- 
obey, etc. 

mbniii (almost miinin ), n., 
jewel. 

monldrbh , n., Tuesday. 
mPnbn, n., attention ; — 
shjgnnig*, pay attention. 
monoh,n., plait of hair. 
month , adj., female. 
monthoh , n., flat mud roof, 
i.q. molthon. 

monrihz , n., woman (T.R.). 
morchan, n., man (not 
woman). 

morgoh, n., oak, Quercus 
dilatata. 

mori, see moros. 
moros , n., f., mori , peacock. 
mPrthlin, n., Hindu burning 
place. 

m r 'rts, n., black pepper. 
mbs , n., Desmodium flori- 
bundum. 

mbslin , n., pestle, 
mot, n., death. 

JRAS. 1911. 


molds , adj., fat, thick. 
mPzbri, n., day labourer. 
mug bn, n., lentils (Panjabi, 
milngi). 

milkhia , n., headman of 
village. 

mukhbh , n., upper part of 
front of body, chest. 
mukhbh , n., god’s silver 

necklace, with eighteen 
rings. 

mulcbh, n., spade with in- 
verted head. 
miilchd , n., mercury. 
mull, adv., very, absolutely, 
altogether. 

mulbk, n., country ; mulok- 
hia, fellow-countryman. 
mumesi, n., piles (illness). 
micndi, n., ring. 
muicmvf, v. tr., plaster 
(wall). 

mdnshi, n., clerk ; fern. 
munshidni. 

mtcrda, micro , n., corpse. 
muro, see mtcrda . 
m hshldl, adj., difficult. 
mitsor, n., kind of lentils. 
math, n., handle. 
mutshe , n., moustache. 
mutthu , n., fist. 
mwtfinmig‘, v. tr., wring out. 
mtlzori, v., obstinacy, con- 
tumacy. 

milzro, n., salam to raja 
(T.R.). 

my a, n., time, in three times, 
23 
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etc/|. € — , once, once on 
a time, one day. 
‘mya<y‘,n.,kindof grass (T.R.). 
myumig ‘, v. tr., swallow. 

ndj adj., lire ; iia", fifth ; 

ndra, 500 ; ud rd 5 , 500th. 
ndes, n., barber ; fern. 
naenikld ( r/‘ ), female of 
same caste. 
n&gdro, n., drum. 
oiagrds , n., hunter. 
nditti , n., navel. 
nalcapani, n., black stone in 
athal, q.v. 

nakitx, small, fine : n., two 
annas (a secret word). 
naksd , n., picture ; — ion- 
miy\ draw picture. 
nalcui hac'nniy* or blmiy\ 
v. intr., die off* (of whole 
family). 

ndloii, n., stream, brook. 
ndm, n., gift (Urdu, in* am). 
ndmi(/‘, v. intr., be hurt ; 

ndm riienniy*, hurt. 
ndm ndm , n., mould (from 
damp). 

namOh , n., name. 
namond, adj., wonderful. 
ndu } n., brass vessel. 
nan chon, n., Tibetan book 
of spells. 

ndne , n., father’s sister, 

mother's sister-in-law. 
ndpd*, napnd*, napnon, adv., 
in that direction. 


napnd*, see ndpd 1 . 
napnon , see ndpd*. 
ndr , n., wife. 

Nardn , n., God (Hindi, 

Ndrdyan). 
nardhyi , n., orange. 
ndrdz , adj., displeased ; — 
hai'imifj*, become dis- 
pleased. 

narmiy *, v. tr., count. 
ndfJrimiy, v. intr., rest. 

* ndstmf, n., morning. 
namm, adv., to-morrow, 
ney/i, n. ; fern, neydni , state 
servant of inferior rank. 
nekd, adv., in that direction. 
nemiy\ v. tr., know. 
nevon, adv., near. 
nerjxt, n., one who burns 
incense. 

adv., in that direction. 
nesko', adv., in that direction, 
thither. 

o be sues!, adv., thither. 
n l. adv., yes. 
nJchol , adj., loving. 
nhniy * , v. intr., become : 
with infin. of other verbs 
= to have to, to be 
necessary to. 
nlmtdi, adj., weak. 
niud\ pron., we (all of us 
except thee ) ; gen . ninanu , 
of us, our. 

adv., after that, then. 
n ij >on, pron., we. 
ninr, 200 ; 200th. 
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wish, nl, adj., two ; nish° , 
second; — dugna, double; 

— nizd‘, forty ; — niz d , 

fortieth ; id‘, forty - 

one ; nish, forty - 

two ; — — s hum, forty- 
three ; — - - po, forty - 
four ; — - nd, forty - 

five ; — — tuLg\ forty- 
six ; — - - s fish, forty- 
seven ; — — - ra i, forty- 

eight ; forty - 

nine; — - mi, fifty; 

— — x rigid*, fifty -one ; 

— — sonish, fifty- two : 

fifty-three; 
— - — sapo, fifty -four ; 

— - -- soild, fifty - five ; 

— --- s (1 rug c , fifty - six ; 
„ dstish , fifty-seven : 

- — .s'' mi, fifty-eight ; 
sozgiil, fifty-nine. 
For ordinals add ° to last 
numeral in each case, ex- 
cept in the case of nizd\ 
which changes d to r> . 
nishi, pron., we two (he 
and I) ; gen., nishn, of 
us two, our. 
nislo bre, n., one ser. 
nizd‘, pron., tw r enty ; niz d ,- 
twentieth ; — id‘, twenty- 
one. The numerals 21 to 
39, nis 5 id ( to niz° sozgdl, 
are formed in the same 
way as 41 to 59, see 
under nish nizd 1 . 


nizdr, n., pitch. 
niz d , adj., twentieth. 
nizroit, n., dozing ; 

bonnig 1 , v. intr., do/e. 
noli it, adv., n., last year. 
nomig‘ (almost n d mig l ), v.tr., 
rub, massage, stretch. 
noil, adv., tliere, thither; 
nohts, tlience. 

noil, prep., with, along with. 
nor oil, n., deceit; — Janmig \ 
cheat, deceive : — sea, n., 
deceiver, cheat. 
nosko\ adv., in that direction. 
nn, pron., he, she, that ; 
plur .,nngo, nitgoa,nugoga , 
they, those ; nitsoii, those 
two. 

nil , than. 

nud‘, adv., there, thither. 
nid'san, n., loss. 
niinl, n., mamma, either 
breast; nuniti Ixdts (lit. 
little breast of mamma), 
nipple. 

nimndzig 1 , n. ; pi. ntin- 
ndzige, full sister. 
n&zbdz , n. ; pi. n&za baza, 
full brother. 

nyam, n. and adj., Tibetan ; 
nyamed 1 , Tibetan woman; 
nyam niiLldh, Tibet. 
nyamddl, n., yew, Taxus 
baccata, i.q. hdrkdti. 
nyamed 1 , see nyam. 
nyamtso, n., Caragana brevi- 
spina. 
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nyar, n., kind of lentils. 
nyokl8amig‘ , nyoldSnnig v. 
tr., chew. 

nyolits, n., musk-rat. 
nyotOn , n., couple, pair. 
nyn, n., Ulmus nepalensis 
and nitida. 

adj., new, young. 
nyurrdai , n., afternoon (lit. 

behind light). 
nyums , adv., behind. 
nynsko ‘, adv., back, behind. ' 

d, adv., yes. 

dido , n., accusation ; adj., 
difficult ; — pliimuf or 
lanmig\ accuse. 

61 go, n., kind of grain. 
am, n., path, way. 
only onie, omi, adv., at tirst, 
formerly. 

omlaiy n., forenoon (lit. fore 
light). 

dmliii, adv., three years 
ago. 

oni8, adv., in front. 
on, iK, hunger. 
onion, n., relation (T.R.). 
ontos, adj., hungry. 
orenikili) ( g l ), see orb*, 
orgydmig ‘, v. tr. } request, 
petition. 

oros, ik, carpenter ; fern. 
6renik(h) (</), woman of 
'} same caste. 

"rz, n., entreaty, request ; 
— lanmig'y entreat. 


d rzl, n., resignation ; — 

ranmig ‘, resign. 
dfihon, n., dew T . 
osko*, adv., before, in front 
of. 

otdr, see bhang. 
ozrtL, n., lock of hair. 

-pa, suffix meaning man, 
generally with place-name, 
e.g. Rogpd, man from 
Roge ; THkpokpd, man 
from Tukpa ; Rapa, man 
from Baron. The fern, is 
met 8. 

pabOii, ik, treeless grass 
jungle in Tibet. 
finch, ik, help ; — lanmitf, 
help. 

pad 1 , ik, bark of 8hyag\ 
Betula util is, used for 
roofs, umbrellas, etc. ; padu 
chntroli, bark umbrella. 
pde, ik, adv., fourth day, on 
fourth day (forwards). 
pdg, ik, turban. 
pdgloii , ik, hoar-frost. 
pakdth, ik, ankle. 
pahhon, m, fan, feather, 
birds tail : — ridedmig\ 
v. tr., fan. 

pah it *, adj., ripe ; ma — , 
unripe. 

pdldngl , m, salutation to 
Brahman. 

jxile, ik, apple ; pale bothbn y 
apple-tree. 
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j paid , n., piece of cloth in 
coat-tail. 

pdlos , n., shepherd ; ra^pdlos, 
groom. 

palshimig*, v. tr., warm one- 
self at or in (acc. of fire 
or sun). 

pdmig\ v. intr., go, walk ; 
jmo, on foot. 

pan , n., large flat stone ; 

pants, small flat stone. 
pankhoit, punldia , n. (fan). 
panmig\ v. tr., spin thread. 
pannig‘, v. tr., boil (food). 
pahmig 1 , v. tr., build. 
panthoii , n., wooden floor of 
upper story. 
pantig 1 , n., pheasant. 
pantsi, n., decision ; — Zcm- 
decide, 
see pdmig c . 
pd b it okas, n., guest. 

/vctp, n., sin. 

paprbH, n., Buxus semper- 
virens. 

n., kiss ; — ranmig*, 
v., kiss. 

Pdrmesuros , n., God. 
parmig f , v. tr., burn (wood); 

— firewood. 
paron , n., scar ; — hacimig ‘ 
or kanmig c , v. intr., 
heal. 

padiih, n., bone die; — 
ybcimig*, play dice ; — 
yocizea, dice-player. 
pashmig v. tr., break 


(stones) ; sitrungbs — , 
blast. 

adj., paralysed; — 
hacimig \ become para- 
lysed ; — lanmig\ para- 
lyse. 

pathon, n., custom. 
patra, n., harlot. 
patron , n., leaf. 
pdtMs, n., earthen vessel 
(like Zofd). 

pecte lanmitf, v. tr., create ; 
— hacimig 1 , be created 
(Urdu, paida). 
pele, adv., at first, formerly. 

peroiid n., kindred. 
per oil, n., relative. See pertV. 
peroiid 6 , s(»e 2*^n7‘. 
pethoii, n., kind of lentils. 
petiii, n., stomach ; petit) u 
chan se, pregnant. 
pcto tonmig 1 , v., appoint day 
(of consulting oracle). 
pets, n., rajas shoe. 
phad\ n., bag, sack, gift-bag. 
phdida, n., advantage, bless- 
ing ; — lanmig ‘, bless. 
phaisdla , n., decision ; — 
lanmig 1 , decide. 
plidloh , n., ploughshare. 
phammig 1 , v. tr., defeat, win. 
phannig ‘ (-no), v. intr., be 
useful ; phanzea , useful ; 
ma plidnts, useless. 
phane ‘, adv., long ago (T.R.).V 
phaiimig ‘ {-go), v. tr., split 
(wood), incise (surgically). 
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phamwn , n., month Feb- 
ruary-March. 

phansl shennuf, v. tr., hang 
(execute). 

phdnts , see pkammig ‘. 
phapf, n., stammerer. 
pharmig ‘, v. tr., burst, tear ; 

dig (with word for hole). 
phdsdydmi(j\ v. tr., entangle, 
entrap. 

phdshoh, n., cattle - itch 

(T.R). 

phasmig\ v., vomit. 
pi ids dr, n., liquor prepared 
from cereals. 
phats, n., bag, gift-bag. 
phets, n., vagina, with sur- 
rounding parts. 
phikedmig see thupoii. 
philrti ’ , n., Deutzia corym- 
bosa. 

phlm , n., opium. 
phlmig c , v. tr., take away, 
remove. 

phlttomig ‘, v. tr., knock down 
(house), 
n., deer. 

phodgdrQi ),il, earthen vessel 
(Hindi, ghdrd). 
phohshl /nig', v. tr., clothe 
oneself (with acc. of r/a#tY, 
clothes, etc.). 
ph»lah, n., fruit. 
pholmig ‘, break (T.R). 
phoiimig ‘, v. tr., put clothes 
(gasd) on anyone. 
ph^rdk, n. , difference, blemish. 


phororeamig', v. tr., spin 
round, turn round. 
ph s 8 emnig‘, v. intr., be en- 
tangled (Hindi, 2 >hdsnd>): 
photo, n., ass. 

phrahniy', v. tr., knock 
down. 

phreske, adj., rough (not 
smooth) ; n., coarsely 

ground flour. 

phtlkredmig ‘, v. intr., blow 
(with mouth). 

phdmig ‘, v. tr., wash clothes 
with feet. 

phtu*, n., human dung. 
phtixSb Ian, n., whirlwind. 
2>hyd, forehead, 
n., onion. 

adj., yellow, pale (face, 
etc.). 

pill fits, n., calf of leg. 
ym>, n., cheek. 
pin] or, n., cage. 
piiimig ‘ (-70), v. tr., extin- 
guish. See 
pipli, n., red pepper. 
pi polo n y 11., Ficus religiosa 
(Hindi, pi pal), 
pin, n., raja’s or wazir’s flock 
of sheep or goats. 
pi*hi, 11., cat ; — chants, 
kitten. 

pishtih, 11., back. 
ynMi, 11., brass. 
pithd, adj., bald. 

11., flue cloth. 

•pit oil, n., door. 
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pitmits, n., breast piece of 
coat. 

pitsu 1 , n., clasp, brooch. 
piti(h), n., mouse. 
pldmig‘,v. tr., spread (carpet, 
grain). 

po, four; po°, fourth. See 
pouizd', pord { . 
pocimuf, v. tr., seek. 
poglon , il, lot ; — shennUf, 
draw Jots. 
pol(h), n. , feather. 
p r, ldiig, il, bed (for sleejiing). 
p r, ldU , n., blood. 
pole , ii., capati cooked in oil. 
poll, il, two annas. Cf. 
Panjabi paulT , 4 annas. 
See (Jell. 

poilcokti s, i.q. pole. 
pHtedm if, v. intr., return 
(Hindi, path id), 
poit, prep., to. 

poii, n., small number of 
men, cattle, stars. 
ponizfc, ponizcV, 80 ; pouiz ”, 
poniz 80th ; poniz" id 1 , 
81. The numbers 81 to 
99, poniz** id ‘ to poniz° 
sdzgtu, are formed like 
nish niz 5 id\ etc., q.v. 
The ordinals add d to the 
last number, except in the 
caseof n izd , which changes 
-d to - ( \ 

ponmig\ v. tr., sew. 
pohmig ‘, v. tr., burn, sting 
(of nettle). 


poiimig v. tr., till. 
ponnig\ v. intr., arrive; pbpb 
shenmig 1 , cause to arrive. 
ponoib , n., hide. 
poutsenniii , n., tail (see 
pakhoii). 

pbjxj shennuf, see ponnig\ 
pord ‘, 400 ; pord/>, 400th. 
jfirdtoi h, n., breeding male 
goat. 

p^rdeshi. n., stranger. 
pore, n., scales, balance. 
p^ren mi jf, v. intr., be ob- 
tained (Hindi, pdrnd ?). 
j )or In ti tei >o ii , small Kanauri 
cap. 

p r, rj{ y)dmig‘, v. tr., persuade, 
cause to believe. 
posh, n., dry pine-needles. 
poshmig', v. tr., saw. 
]>oshpdii, n., knee ; — isitit- 
mig ‘ (-go), kneel. 
pdiennig, v. tr., believe. 
potion , n., sole of foot. 
j/ff'ks, n., ball (v. kd/ol). 
pHrops, n., kidney. 
pdtxhennig 1 , v. intr., arrive 
(Hindi, pdhtincnd). 
pozevlcits, adj., cross-legged. 
prdl , n., message ; — phimig‘, 
bear message ; — phltsea, 
messenger. 

prana , n., written licence. 
prats, n., finger, toe. 
prey, n., nail. 

prind, n., Buddleia panicu- 
lata. 
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pritss, n., cone of Pinus 
Gerardiana. 

pu, n., horse - chestnut, 
^Esculus indica. 

? pUd', n., cow’s teat. 
ptiloH, n., policeman. 
pUrcdtiii, n., dust. 
pitrkh, adj., brown. 

n., cone of fir-tree. 

* fyuzd lanmig‘, v. intr., pray, 
worship. 

n., bird : pyats, little 
bird ; him pydts or kofoti 
pyats, or kb th oil pyd (lit. 
house bird) sparrow ; 
khydv pyd , eagle. 
pyaiimig', v. tr., frighten. 
pyar, n., love : adj., beloved. 
pydit baity n. (lit. bird’s foot), 
maidenhair fern. 
pyitd\ n., woof. 
pyafd, n., boil. 

rag 1 , n., rock, stone. 

rdg e , adj., blue, green. 

rai, adj., eight ; rai d , eighth ; 

raird, 800 ; raird d } 800th. 
raino ‘, n., necklace. 
raksbs, n., demon. 
rakt(h), n., liquor, prepared 
from gar or grapes. 
rdlQi), n., rice (grains). 

Rdm, n., God. 

Ram rdm , n., Hindu saluta- 
tion. 

rammig ‘ (-bo), grind, crush 
(food with hand). 


rdn, n., hill, mountain. 
ran gyul, n., Rosa macro- 
phylla and Webbiana. 
ran reg‘, Pyrus foliosa, also 
Rhamnus dauricus and 
purpureus and triqueter. 
ra 1 ’ 1 , n., horse ; ra fl pdlbs , 
groom ; ranusaza , harness. 
rdndole, see rdndolbs. 
rdydolos, n., widower ; ran - 
dole, widow. 
rtiitg, n., colour. 
rang, adj., high. 
ranmig ( , v. tr., give (espe- 
cially to third person). 
See kemig‘. 
ranol, n., hornet. 
rd nshin, n., straight trumpet. 
rn nsilL n., very small lizard. 
raped, n., dove ; adj., desti- 
tute : — ci (lit. dove- 
grass), anemone ; — shb 
(lit. dove-berry), Daphne 
oleoides, i.q. zlko. 
rdshi it, n., long shadow or 
ray : — bunnig ( , v., dawn. 
rdshi) n, n., heap. 
rash bit, n., pain. 
rdsk, adj., sharp; ma — , 
blunt. 

rasmig 1 , v. tr., grind (knife) ; 

rasmifc pan, grindstone. 
rail, n., buttermilk. 
rdtle, see rat da. 
ratiii, n., night ; — sanmig\ 
v. intr., dawn (lit. night 
end). 
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rah, n., calf ; ratsu kanon 
(lit. calfs ear), a small 
plant. 

rdtua, n., fem., ratie , wan- 
derer. 

raula , n., beggar. 
razdl, n., mattress. 
razi, adj., content. 
reddo , n., mushroom. 
reg\ n., Prunus persica. 
regen , adj., high. 
rek(h), rekon , n., straight 
line. 

rekon , see rek(h). 
remig c , adj., beautiful (in both 
characterand appearance). 
remo c , n., kernel of fruit- 
stone. 

mi‘, n., oath: — lanmig ( , 
take oath, repent ; — 

ranmig‘, administer oath. 
renam, n., season of spring. 
rennig * (-do), v. intr., set (of 
sun). 

rennig ‘ (-do), v. tr., sell. 
re°, adj., eighth, i.q. rai d . 

See mi. 
resam, n., silk. 
vetor, n., saw. 

rf, n., adv., day before 
yesterday. 

rl, edible pine, Pinus Ge- 
rardiana. 
rib \ n., rib. 

rid‘, n., twine, cord, thread. 
rige‘, adv., up. 
rigra , n., servant. 


rihoiits, n., tortoise. 

rim, n., field. 

rin, n., debt; rinia, rinsea, 
debtor. 

rin ( , n., forearm, cubit. 
riv, adv., up. 
rin , n., warp. 
rinia, see rin. 
rinmig\ v. tr., say. 
rinsa, n., breath. 
r insea, see rin. 
riixz , rinze, n., sister. 
risitr, n . , melti ng snow f al ling 
into river. 

rltots, n.,a kind of small bird. 
rUs6mya c , n., adv., fourth 
day, on fourth day (back). 
rlyyen, adv., up. 
ro, rots, n., board, plank. 
rocimig ‘, v. tr., hear. 
r“e, n., Picea morinda. 
roen skar, n., evening star. 
rol<£amig l , v. tr., hinder. 
r oked shimig\ v. intr., be 
hindered. 

rokh, adj., black ; rdlcshya, 
mole on body. 
rokshimig ‘, v. intr., graze. 
rdlcshya, see rokh. 
rdl(h), n., name of a tree 
with edible berries. 
rolddmig ‘, v. tr., or gots — , 
annoy, tease. 

rolih, adv., two years ago. 
rdmi, n., adv., day after 
to-morrow. 
romig v. tr., say. 
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rSmoh, n., goat hair. 
ron , n., iron, fetter; ronit 
moll , arrow ; ronpan f , 
iron vessel. 

prep., with, along with. 
ron tl , n., water flowing 
very gently. 

ronenmig\v. intr., echo (with 
nom. of echoing place). 
rohmig' (-go), v. tr., graze. 
ronpan' , see rcm. 
roshon , adj., angry ; — /cid- 
mi(/, frown, be displeased; 
— lanmig — tanom 
shennig 1 , displease. 
rot(h), n. (plur. rdf a 1 ), bread. 
rothon , n., idol, 
ro^s, n. musk-deer. 
r/7.s, see m 
Vti, n., father-in-law. 

n., liorn ; — tstifnnig ', 
v. tr., cup, bleed ; lit 
rad' ne<i, barasingha deer. 
rdl, n., cotton, cotton wool. 
mkshimig v. intr., agree 
with, resemble. 
rilled )n lg\ v. tr., shake. 
ritmcimig', v.intr., chew cud. 
r undo it , n., animal born 
without testicles. 
ritnko, n„ iron for flint, tinder 
with flint and iron. 
ritnmvf, v. tr., guard : 

rdiizea, n., guard. 
rupea, n., rupee, 
r&zd, adj., old (not used of 
woman). 


sd, n., pulse (in body); — 
khydmig ‘, feel pulse, 
see and gdul 1 . 
sdbdb, n., reason. 
mdhe, adj., half more than, 
e.g. — /yd, 51 (Hindi, 
write ; Panjabi, mdhe). 
m khd , n., otter. See xh_dphd . 
we/, ten, wti", tenth. 

.su/, n., harvest. 

.svWd, n., advice ; — %mig\ 
consult. 

sal dm, n., salutation. 

.sd/e7, n., slate. 
solgl, adj., naked. 

Mm if/ 1 , v. tr., take oft* 
(clothes, gam), 
mmbur inlid, n., salt. 
fiamoii, n., soap. 

•svm mdsdlo , n. ? torch, 
wi/fc «s7>ytr, n., morning star. 
mud l, n., flute. 
miigd, n., ladder. 
funnily', v. tr., kill, murder. 
See gold n. 

fittpb, fourteen ; xajto’*, four- 
teenth. 

mpbfi, n., snake : / ud — , 
worm. 

mpttH ci, n. (lit. snake-grass), 
a small plant. 

* ( pdfiti da kit on , n. (lit. snake’s 
grape), strawberry. 
mr(h), n., kind of deer. 
mrmig 1 , v. tr., lift, carry, bear. 
mrshimig ‘, v. intr., rise ; 
den — , stand up. 
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sdson, n., breath ; — kunm ig l 
or biinnig 1 , breathe. 
sd third, n., beam. 

*mua,adj., quarter more than, 
e.g.saivd nish, 2\ (Hindi, 
sawd). 

.s mini, n., question, 
wtsa, see ra tl . 

sea, fern, se, suffix meaning 
one who is or does, or is 
connected with. See dea , 
zea. 

sedl i, n., earring. 
m/ddr, n., file. 
shorpdl, n., shrub wliose 
leaves are burned in 
religious rites. 
shabdsh , n. intr., praise, 
applause, well done ! 
shachof', n., soup. 
shdgj, n., empty. 
shakpo, n., wife’s brother, 
man’s sister’s husband. 
shfdl, n., a small bird. 
shdliti, flock of sheep or 
goats. 

shun, n., very small stone. 
shawl", n.,man with one big 
and one small testicle. 
slid iigdv, n., shin. 
shdnenmig, v. intr., freeze. 
shanblv, n., chain. 
shako , n., throat. 
shdnon, n., lock of door; 

— shennig 1 , lock. 
shdphd , n., porcupine. 
shard , n., boy. 
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shdron , n., small field, garden. 
shegul(h), n., medlar, Pyrua 
communis, i.q. lifs. 
shel , n., medicine. 
sheledcimig v. intr., feel pain. 
sheledmaf, shelelea shhinig 1 , 
v. tr., expel. 
shelmiy*, see hoi. 
shenmaf , v. tr., send, insert, 
put ; (with verbal noun) 
permit, allow, cause; ma 
— , forbid. 

shennoii, n., house in fields. 
idler, n., town. 

shi-, infix, passive or middle, 
or with reciprocal sense, 
e.g. shonm ig\ cause to ride ; 
shokshimig *, ride ; sumig‘, 
wash (tr.) ; sdshimig 1 , 
wash oneself ; sndmifjt*^ 
spoil ; swish l/n tiff 1 , be 
spoiled, get spoiled; lcravn- 
mig‘, weep ; krapshimig 1 , 
mourn together ; tsitm- 
mig\ seize, embrace ; 
tswmshimig* , embrace one 
another, go to law with 
one another. 
shlkts , n., vagina. 
shimlg ‘, v. intr., die. 
shin , n., liver. 

shiii, n., wood ; — lot on, 
bier; — koto, wood -stack; 

— thou , woodpecker ; 

— tonmig*, divorce (lit. 
break stick) ; — parmig\ 
split firewood. 
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shish# tdmig', v. tr., hang up. 
shishlri, n., Urdu shishdm , 
Dalbergia sisu. 

Mtsmig', v. tr., recognize. 
Mkd, n., Cornus macrophylla. 
MJcam, n., clay. 

Mlc8l{h), n., yoke. 
shkonnig(-do), v. tr., acknow- 
ledge, agree to. 

* ho, n., berry, acorn, etc. 

(with name of tree). 

Mo Mennig'. v. tr., destroy, 
lose ; — bimig', be de- 
stroyed, lost. 
shokroh, n., orphan. 
shdkMimig', v. intr., ride. 

.s hoi, n., summer. 

Mol leva , long loose hair. 
shdhnk)‘, v. tr., scratch. 
Mold, n., locust. 

Momig', v. intr., ripen : Mo 
Mo, ripe. 

Mon, n., sackcloth. 

Moh, adv., down. 
shall, adj., alive. See Mbii- 
mig'. 

Mohmig ' {-go), cause to 

ride. 

shonmig', v. intr., live : s ho?), 
alive. 

Monon, n., month July- 
August. 

Mon shir os, n., Saturday. 
MPrddr, adj., clever (Urdu, 
sdrddr, chief, etc.). 
shorn, n., hailstone. 
M°th8amig', v. tr., throw 


(Panjabi, sattna) ; mesdn 
— , pour. 

Moz, adj . , ripe ; ma — , unripe. 

shpag‘, n., kick of horse ; 
— ciledmig e or lcemig c , 
v. tr., kick. 

Mpog', n., flea. 

.s hpon, n., shoe. 

Mtaiunig 1 , v. tr., wean (acc. 
of kherbn. milk). 

Mfi, n., red pine, Pinus longi- 
folia ; i.q. fsil. 

Min, n., trap for rats. 

Mtdg', n., breast. 

Md, n., god : him — , house- 
god : — hath J, temple. 

Mid/, n., foam, froth, bubble. 

shill lonm ig', v. intr., whistle. 

Makar oil, n., Friday. 

Mam , adj., three ; Mam r >, 
third ; Mam nizd', sixty. 
The numbers 01-79, — 

niz r> id' to sftzgai, 

are formed like 41-51, 
see under nish nizd'. 
Ordinals are formed by 
adding ", nizd' changes 
-a to -". 

Mam rd , 800 : — rd r \ 300th. 

Mummig' (-bo), slaughter, 
butcher (animals) ; zed 
M iibtsea , butcher. 

Mdhmig v. tr., finish. 

Mdpd', n., evening. 

Mdpanuts, n., dwarf. 

Mapelon, n., twilight. 

Mupyath, n., butterfly. 
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>Mr, n., Juniperus excelsa. 
IjmrZnmig 1 , v. intr., turn, 
eddy. 

di-arbs, adv., quickly. 
shutbh, n., a kind of liquor. 
shwikh‘ Of), adj., red. 
xhya, n., game, meat. 
shyag‘, n., Betula utilis. 
xhyal, n., fox. 

xhyare, adj. ; fern, of shyoro. 
fyard, adj., beautiful. 

Hial, n., ink. 

$i.gid‘, adj., eleven ; frigid 0 , 
eleventh. 

Kiri bdcdn, Braliman’s reply 
to salutation. 

Kirov , n., artery, vein. 

,s iso, 11., glass ; nea 

dwdrbit, window. See 
tsiso 

s itenmuf, v. intr., be cooked. 
niton , n., wax for candles. 
niton , n., furrow. 
shtd\ n., language, noise ; 

— tonmig‘, shout, scream. 
shin, n., vegetable. 
slcar(h), skaro, n., star ; roen 
dear, evening star ; sav 
skar , morning star. 
shir, n., thirst (including 
desire to smoke). 
skar mi/) 1 , v. intr., be thirsty 

(includingdesiretosmoke). 

skaro , see skar(h). 
skin , n., kind of deer (called 
in Koci dskin). 
skbll , n., urine of man, dog, 
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horse, bird ; — sh 8 nnig\ 
urinate. 

skohnig‘, v. tr., change. 
slcrapshimig , i.q. hmpshi- 
mkf. 

shrunk) 1 , v. tr., comb. 
shdmmig ‘ (-mo), v. tr., put 
to sleep. 
skyo, i.q. kyo. 

sbcll, adj., true (Hindi, 
sdeed). 

soda, adv., always. 
s rj dkh, n., cold. 

sokennkf, v. intr., be able 
(Hindi, sdhnd). 
sdko\ n., scorpion. 
sokon, earring. 

* olios, adj., level, straight. 
solo 1 , n., half ser. 
salts, n., tree when it is of 
the height of a man. 
sum, n., morning. 
somitdron , n., river. 
shmdyamig ‘, v. tr., explain 
(Hindi, samjhdna). 
s^mzedm ig‘ , v. tr., understand 
(Hindu, sdnuijhnd). 
non, suffix meaning two 
(used with pronouns). 
soiid, fifteen; sbndP, fifteenth. 
sonar ie, n., fern, of sonar os. 
sdndros, n., goldsmith. 
sbndyyd, n., friend. 
sbnduk, n., box (wooden). 
sdnish, adj., twelve ; s&nish 5 , 
twelfth. 

sonniii, n., basket (‘ kilta ). 
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sdnon , n., shade. 
sonydm , n., alms. 

8“rai, adj., eighteen ; tf'rai '* , 
eighteenth. 
s r> rg6n, n., lieaven. 

.s'Vm, n., shame; tf'rmedmig * , 
8 s rmedshimig‘ , v. intr., be 
ashamed. 

sdrmig e , v. tr., break (thread, 
string). 

Huron, n., large tank. 
sortmydmuf , v. tr., reconcile. 
pfirmfiltf), adj., sixteen ; 

8°rug r> , sixteenth. 

.s drdm, adj., thirteen ; s r, rdm ", 
thirteenth, 
adj., cheap. 
starts, n., wild cat. 

adj., true (Hindi, sac). 
s^zgili, adj.-, nineteen: tfzgtn", 
nineteentli. 

Hpalmig ‘, v. tr., change. 
HjKinm lg\ v. tr., press down 
(used of demon in night- 
. mare). 

spinm'gf, see piiimaf. 
Hjnthd, see plfhd . 
xfHVxhi wig*, v. intr., wrestle. 
spved , adj., level. 
sprinmig v. tr., wrap. 
sprdss, see prions, 
spa, n., fine hair on body or 
clothes. See wiiy\ 
spyaiimig c , see pyaiimig ‘. 
n., pus. 

stammig' (-mo), v. intr., give 
forth smell. 


see tern. 

stemig‘, v. tr., knead, 
see Zen. 

stil(h), see til(b). 
stil(h), n., ice, perpetual snow. 
, see / ? . 
see 

stokol tl, n., wave. 

prep., up to. 

.s/as- nlmig \ see /as*, 
s/as- ,s7as*, see /as*. 
stosmig 1 , see 1osmig\ 
stub bon , n., handful in oik* 
closed hand. 
stdnvul, n., amulet. 
stunmig ‘, v. tr., give milk 
(mother to child). 
stuinnig\ v. tr., push. 
h dam ig‘, v. tr., spoil : sndshi- 
mig\ get spoiled, wither. 
h dared m ig\ v. tr., mend. 
nddron, n., Monday. 
NUdshimig 1 , see .s mama/, 
sdkh z r, ng , adj., happy. 
h akin r", reply of Kanet to 
salutation from man of 
lower caste (Hindi, 8 akin 
rd/to). 

s dko n , n.. consolation, ease ; 
adj., easy ; — runmig c , 
console. 

8dmig\ v. tr., wash. 
sdmaf, v. intr., spring up 
(plants). 

sdmpron , n., name of a con- 
stellation. 

sdncennig ‘, v. intr., reflect, 
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think (Hindi, socnd ) ; also 
siintsennitf. 

niind, n., elephant’s trunk. 
xtihvos, n., pig ; bon in & — , 
wild pig. 

stmtsenniy 1 , i.q. sdncennig 1 . 
surkh, adj., sour. 
sCird, n., thorny plant with 
cone and poisonous seed. 
xwrts, n., Hippophse rliam- 
noides and salicifolia. 

* airFiiig, n., tunnel ; 8 Fir ti ny bs 
panhinig*, blast (v'. tr.). 
sdshimig', v. intr., wash 
oneself. See sumig\ 
sFismig*, v. intr., dry up ; 
crumble (of inside of 
tree). 

xFist, adj., lazy. 
silt It, n. dried ginger. 
snthdn, n., Kanaurl trousers. 
xutvdnj I, n., carpet ; — posh 
shenniy', spread carpet. 
mifl(h), JL, bug; plur., sutP. 
n., tailor. 

hi, adv., indeed (inferential). 
tag , n., barley. 
to ££<7,n., Juniperus communis 
or Pseudo sabina. 
takas} ii, n. ; tree-frog. 
falgbii . n., palate, part of top 
of head (where Hindu 
lock is). 
tdliiits , n., key. 
talk{h), adj., difficult, hard, 
tight ; n., miser. 


talon , n., — shSnnig*, v. tr., 
patch. 

talon , n., leather, hide (cut, 
incomplete) ; — Jchbrnip, 
v. tr., skin. 

tdmdth , n., measure of two 
to eight sers. 

tanny 1 , v. tr., set, place, 
appoint; yokpo — , employ 
servant ; cha n — , bear 
child. 

la fi , n . , ascent ; j ikpo — , 
steep ascent. 
lava, n., jewellery. 
tahmd, adv., then (in- 
ferential). 

tanmig 1 , v. tr., look. 
tanmig 1 , v. tr., weave (object 
gas, cloth, etc.). 
tanmig 1 , v. intr., ascend ; tio 
— , v. tr., wet, pass through 
water. 

tannifp, see bdnth. 
tar , n., wire. 

td/rdktdi, n., balance, scales. , 
tat a, n., pony. 

te, adv., how many ? ; to* ton , 
for how long time ? See 
ston. 

te ca (for teg c ca), see 
teg\ 

tear, adj., ready ; — lanmi/j ‘, 
prepare. 

teg 1 , adj., big ; It ca (for teg 1 
ca), majority. 

tego, n., grandmother (pa- 
ternal or maternal). 
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ttildh, h., oil; — $henmig\ 
v. tr., oil. 

tSm, n., daughter-in-law. 
temmig ‘, v. tr., press. 
tiSn, n., memento, gift. 
teh%s, prep., on behalf of, for 
sake of. 

te pirdh, n., smallpox. 
tepoh, n., hat ; porlnu — , 
small K&nauri cap. 
teroh, adv., when ? ever ; 
— ma, never ; — ter on,' 
tSsteroh, sometimes. 
terdha, adv., when. 
tester oh, see teroh . 
lesion, see te. 

tZte, n., grandfather (paternal 
or maternal). 

tetra ‘, adv., how much or 
many ? 

tetHaha how many soever, 
as many. 

tha, adv., not (used with 
imperative). 
thach, n.j sheepfold. 
thdgdyamig 1 , v. tr., cheat out 
of money (Hindi, tliagna). 
tha/ig , n., Tibetan character 
in holy books. 

thakpa, n., rope ; — bo*hmig c , 
wind or twist rope. 
thdkitr, n., praying- wheel. 
thalds, adj., old. 
th&mgdn , n., wooden pillar. 
thamsih, n., adj., darkness, 
dark. 

than, n., price of labour, hire. 


th&h tl, n., tea-water wflh 
leaves extracted. 
thahmig ( , v. tr., sacrifice 
(bread, etc.) to evil spirit 
for recovery of sick child , 
or other object. 
thannig c , v. tr., feel, touch. 
thdnoh , n., ice, perpetual 
snow. 

thanti , n., verandah. 
thapero, n.,slap; — cl1£amig\ 
v. tr., slap. * 

thar, n., hyena. 
thard, n., forced and unpaid 
labour (one month in year). 
tharmig 1 , v. intr., push one’s 
way on. 

thasmig‘, v., hear, listen. 
thdte, n., jest ; — lanmitf, 
mock. 

the, pron., what ? thediaha, 
whatever, what. 
Theborskad ‘, n., Kanaurl 

dialect, spoken in Upper 
Kanaur, in the district 
covered by the villages 
Lippa, Asr&ri, Kan&m, 
Labr&n, Shunnam, Shaso, 
up to the Tibetan area. 
thSlluts, n., teetotum. 
till ma, pron., nothing. 
thlg\ adj., sweet. 
thilddpts , n., child, bigger 
than aydnoh (T.E.). 
thismig ‘, v. tr., beat, strike. 
thiss, adj., wet. 
thoQi), n., charcoal, cinder. 
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tKoy pron., what ? thodlaiia, 
whatever, what. See the . 
tholQi), n., hill. 
thomig', v. tr., pick up (said 
of bird), pluck (e.g. vege- 
tables). 

thomig ‘, v. tr., untie, i.q. 
thormig 

thonmig ‘ (-go), v. tr., roll up 
(bedding) ; take down 
(bridge, load). 

thohmig', v. tr., fold ; zupri 
— , become wrinkled. 
fhonbl, n., heel. 
thormig ‘, v. tr., untie, i.q. 
thomig ‘. 

thosko ' , adv., up. 

hail , n., Desmodium 
floribundum or concin- 
num, i.q. mo-s. 

thopedmkf , v. tr., vaccinate. 
thotsi, adv., most ; — ufam 
or debiVsh, best ; — rna, 
pron., nothing. 
tint , adv., why ? 
thilcLC, adj., upper. 
thud , adv., up. 

thitllu , adj., without hands. 
thum , n., arms ; thttmo , in 
one’s arms. 

, n. , F raxinus xanthoxy- 
loides. 

thumb Ci, n., brass vessel. 
thummu , n., metal spoon. 
thupoii, n., saliva ; — fhi- 
kedmig spit. 

fi, n., water, rain, juice, 


sap ; tio bibi shimig \ be 
drowned; d$n toshi- 
mig ( or bimig\ float; ic 
lanmets, rainbow , rdn /v, 
very gently flowing water; 
stokol ti, wave ; chal ti , 
whitewash ; than ti, tea- 
water with leaves ex- 
tracted. See mig‘. 
tig ( , n., partridge. 
til(h), n., gum (in mouth). 
tilmig e , see dios pothi. 
tinin, n., smoke -hole in 
roof. 

tiiitd , n., kind of grain. 
tiplokth, n., frog. 
tipol(h), n., blister. 
tish, adj., seven ; tidd, 
seventh ; tixh rd , 700 ; 

— rd b , 7 00th. 
tishdm, n., slug ; goto — , 
leech. 

tithon, n., pilgrimage. 
tit sit mitsit lanmkf or 
.s MSnnicf, excommunicate. 
to, n., face. 

to 1 , v., is (3 s. of tog ‘, am), 
with verbal noun to\ 
means, has to, is necessary. 
tob\ adj., correct. 
t6d ( , n., disease, illness ; kriii 
tod S fever. 
tog 1 , v., am. 
toke 1 , see tolceg 1 . 
toketf, v., was (3 s. toke 1 ), 
with verbal noun, means 
had to,- was necessary. 

24 
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tokhyamig v. tr., throw 
stones at house. 
tolcs, n., edge. 

t8ktokydmig ( , v. tr., knock, 

1 peck at. 

tol , n., weight, lieaviness. 
toMamig', v. tr., weigh. 
tblih, adv., this year. 

W°b, n., pay. 
t°mdTcto , n., tobacco. 
tfmdsho, n., fun. 
tombud, n., tent. 
toman, n., division. 
toil, prep., up to, i.q. stoit. 
tonSsmig', v. intr., groan. 
ttnkhd, n., pay. 
tonmig ‘, v. tr., take out, 
dismiss, bring down ( = 
Hindi, utdrnd), pluck 
(flower) ; skmV — , shriek, 
scream. 

tonmig', v. tr., beat, strike ; 
tonmig \ v. tr., open ; toil- 
sh8s, open. 

tonmig 1 (-go), v. tr., break. 
tonmig *, v. intr., be ill. 
tonmig ‘, v. tr., massage. 
tohhon, n., balcony. 
tono, adj., deaf. 
torSnmig ', v. intr., cross, 
cross over (Hindi, 
tdrnd). 

toro, adv., to-day. 
toroh, n., bridge ; thukpo — , 
rope bridge ; ronu tar to 
— , wire bridge. 
tos, see tosmig ‘. 


toshimig c ,v. intr., sit, remain ; 

cam orcamna — ,be silent. 
tbsilddr, n. ; fern, tbsilddrni, 
tahsilddr. 

tosmig ‘, v. intr., be anxious 
(especially on account of 
absent person); tos nimig 1 , 
become so anxious ; tos 
tos, anxious. 

totd shennig\ v. tr., dismiss, 
exile. 

totd, n., parrot. 
tot hi, n., iron vessel. 
tots, n., fir-tree cone. 
tr°mon, n., copper. 

- ts , suffix added to nouns to 
give diminutive sense ; 
chat), boy; chants, small 
boy. 

-ts, suffix meaning from, 
hojoh, here ; hojohts, hence. 
tsabrea, n., a kind of rhodo- 
dendron. 

tsdddr, n., blanket, shawl. 
tsadk(h), n., light ; tsadkh 
rag\ tsa rag', mica. 
tsdlenmig e , v. intr., flow 
(Hindi, calnd). 
tsalia, n., maize (Pahari, 
chdlli). 

tsalmig ‘, v., reflect, think, 
consider. 

tsam, n., wool, fleece ; mig‘ 
tsdm, eyebrows, eyelashes. 

tsdmdk(h), n., whip, lash ; 
tsdmuk cileamig ‘, flog. 

tsan, n., moss. 
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tsan bon u, n., everlasting 
(a flower). 
tsdt, n., lodging. 
tse, tsea, i.q. se, sea. 
fuel, adj., all. 
tsela, n., disciple. 
tsemmvf, v. tr., sew. 
tsermig v. tr., tear. 
tshd, n., salt ; — rag‘ (tsa ? 
see tsadk ), mica ; — pci, 
salt merchant ; tshdron , 
salt trough. 

tshabroii , tshapron, n., roof 
of wood, stone, or slate. 

n., violently flowing 
water. 

f shale, n., borax ; — pci, 

— merchant. 

Ishalshi , n., straw. 
tshamig , v. tr., light (T.R.). 
tshamm, n., bridge ; — lan- 
miy ‘ , build bridge. 

thatched temporary 
hut in fields. 

tsharedmig * , v. tr., leave, 
divorce (Hindi, chornd). 
tsharmi, n., autumn. 
tsharmig ‘, v. tr. and intr., 
dry. 

t share, adj., dry. 
tshemdr, n., lizard. 
tshemiii , n., chisel (T.R.). 
ishemmig ( , v. tr., pluck 
(vegetables, etc.) (T.R.). 
tshergp , adj., adv., little, a 
little. 

tshSshta (Th.),n., plait of hair. 


Ites 

tshesml , n., woman. 
tshetshats , n., girl. 
tshirkydmig * , — , v. tr., 

cord cotton. 

tshitkl , n., carding instru- 
ment. 

/■s/c itkydm i<f , i.q. tshirkyd - 
mig‘. 

tshitslio , n., white mud; — 
shennig'y plaster, white 
mud, whitewash, 
te/io, n., perpetual snow. 
tshobo, tshop , adj., little 
(latter word probably 
tshob c ). 

tshoii , n., trade. 
tshdfipd , n., trader. 
tshbredmic ) ‘, v. tr., leave. 

See tsharedmv/. 
tshos, adj., fat. 

tshu, n., handle of whip. 
tsh&lmig'yV- intr., bark (dog> 
tshdnnig *, v. tr., bind, tie. 
tshiUedmig* , v. tr., set free. 
tshwdrmio 1 , v. tr., leave 

(T.R.). 

tsitf, n., joint (in bones); 

prated — , knuckle. 
teiMr, n., mud, mire (Pan- 
jabi, cilckdr ; Hindi, kic&r). 

tsil, n., red pine, Pinus longi- 
folia. 

n., marrow, 
n., huqqa. 

tsimtd , n., tongs (Hindi, 
cirnta). 

tsindriii , n., wick. 
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tsinih lanmig ( , v. tr., recog- 
nize. 

t8$8o, n., mirror, glass. See 

87/SO. 

tsb(h), n., thorn, brier ; tsosho 
(thornberry), blackberry ; 
t8obothon( T.R.), raspberry. 
tso, suffix apparently having 
idea of place, added to 
words indicating place or 
building, e.g. Icim — -, 
house ; rah — , mountain ; 
bonin — , j ungle ; shennon 
— , hut in fields. 
tsocoh, n., wart, corn (on 
foot, hand). 

tsbkos, adj., sharp ; — le sea 
(sharp-tongued), talkative. 
tsokbs, adj., safe ; — lanrnig', 
keep safe. 

tsokbsos, adj., safe ; — tdmig ' , 
keep safe. 
tsolly n., jacket. 
tsolu, n., long cotton coat. 
tsom ketsea rag 1 , stone mag- 
net ; tsom ketsea ron , iron 
magnet. 

tsom ma, adv., never. 
tshie, n., gram (Hindi, cand). 
tsonmig ‘, v. tr., stretch, 
extend. 

tsonmig ‘ (-go), shave (leva, 
hair). 

tsbntl , adv., jestingly, falsely 

(T.R). 

tsoprbh , n., butter. 
tsor, n., fence. 


tsoruedar, n., groom. 
tsosho , see tso. 
tsot(h), n., wound. 
tsotritm, n., thorny plant, 
Berberis aristata. 
tsoya, n., nettle. 
tsu, n., cough. 

tsiikshimig' , v. intr., commit 
adultery. See tsuhmig 1 . 
tshlih , n., hump of bull. 
tsurn pdlahts , n. , nurse (T. R. ). 
tsumig *, v. intr., cough. 
tsummig', v. tr., seize, catch, 
embrace. 

tsd tn*hi m ig\ v., embrace one 
another, go to law. 
tsano, n., lime for building. 
tsuhmig' (-go), v. tr., insert 
(e.g. pole in ground, etc.) ; 
rtid‘ — , cup, bleed : 
poshpoh — , kneel. See 
tsukshimig ‘. 

tsdrmig 1 , v. tr., milk, with 
acc. of ‘ milk ’ or * cow ’. 
tsut koh, adv., quietly, 
silently (T.TJ.). 
tsuts(h), n., hook. 
tild sapos, n., worm. 
timid shub\ n., scabbard. 
tuarg hand, n., head lama 
(celibate). 
tubdkh , n., gun. 
tubalQi), n., kind of very tall 
grass. 

tug\ six; tug~°> sixth; tdgrd , 
600 ; tugra d , 600th. 
tukrats , n., piece. 
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tdJctokydmig *, v. tr., knock, 
peck at, i.q. toktokyamig 
tilmig * (tuo-), v. tr. and intr., 
swell, squeeze out (with 
object of thing squeezed 
or thing squeezed out). 
tnmmig 1 (-bo), v. tr., stick to, 
attach to (Hindi, Idgdnd ) ; 
also intr., stick, be attached, 
be caught (of disease), be 
contagious. 

tdndan , adj., without hands. 
tniimig v. tr., drink, smoke ; 
tun ranmig *, give to 
drink. See kosh. 
tunoh, n., lip. 

lupr'inug *, v. intr., be at- 
tached, stick, be caught 
(disease), be contagious ; 
klioyiti — , get rusty; 
t dpcidea, tu pc it sea, sticky, 
contagious (disease). 
tdr, turo, n., adj., dark, 
darkness. 

tdroh , n., log (one man’s 
load). 

tdr peats, n. (for tdr pyats , 
darkness-bird), bat (ani- 
mal). 

tdstds, n., like wild tig, Vi- 
burnum catinifoliuni, i.q. 
khatebs. 

tutlu , n., stammerer. 
fuydmig ( ,v. tr., appoint (day) 
(T.R.). 

tyon, adj., more; — zazea , 
glutton. See zdmig ‘. 


n, n., flower. 

dkhydn , n., a fair held in 
September. 
dncimig 1 , v. tr., beg. 
unmig £ , v. tr., take. 
unnig*, v. tr., beg. See 
dncimig ‘. 

urts, n., box for grain. 
dshk, adj., old. 

ushteredmuf , v. tr.. com- 
plain of. 
dt, n., camel. 
nth, n., brooch. 
lit pad, n., fine not inflicted 
by court but collected by 
village headman. 

wd, n., den, nest. 
wdmdn , adj., mistaken, 

wrong, upside down. 
wdmthdm, adj., absurd. 
wanda, n., climbing plant, 
with strongly scented 
flowers. 

ivannig v. intr., laugh ; 

wan shennig amuse. 
wanton, n., child’s swing ; 
— yocimig*, v. intr., swing 
oneself. 

war(h), n., kind of deer 
(called in KocI Ifird). 
wark, adv., adj., far, dis- 
tant. 

was, n ., honey; — yanfh , 
bee. 

wasab, n., small plant. 
wdso, n., room of house. 
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yabctin, n., stirrup (T.R.). 
yad , n., memory. 
yag\ n., yak. 

yal , n., wild rose, Rosa mos- 
chata. 

yalmig ( , v. intr., get tired ; 

yal yal , weary. 
yammig‘, v. intr., fly ; yam 
shSnnig c , cause to fly. 

n., old age ; — zea, old 
man ; — ze, old woman. 
yah, yahth , n., fly, bee ; 
him yan , house-fly ; 
yahth, bee. 
yahluks, n., shawl. 
yahmig ( , v. intr., sleep. 
yannig 1 , v. intr., waken ; 

yan yan , yanxhes, awake. 
yansh&s, see yannig 1 . 
yahth, see 

yany<jin , see yannig f . 
yar, adj., other. 
yarbaho, n., paramour (man 
or woman)(T.R.). See^ar*. 

n., time, in three times, 
four times, etc. 
yocimig 1 , v. intr., play, 
adj., law. 

yolcpo , n., servant. 
yoliii, n., twin. 
yohmig f , v. tr., nourish, rear. 
y68kd ( ,yua‘, yug\ adv., down. 
ytidd, n., a barley drink 
(it almost u). 
y%‘, see y6sko\ 
yilm(h), n., a Tibetan holy 
book. 


yume‘, n., mother-in-law. 

yuneg c , n., sun. 

yhnmig ‘, v., go, walk ; 

ywnd, on foot. 
yannig f (-c?o), v. tr., grind 
corn. 

yithmig ‘ (-go), v. tr., brush 
(with hand or brush). 
ywnd, see ywnmig‘. 
ywthdh, adv., beneath, below. 

zd, n., palsy ; zdsea, man 
with palsy. 
zdbab, n., reply. 
zacos, n., centipede. . 
zdga, n., place, space. 
zalchyd, zokhyd, n., friend, 
friendship ; — kdshimig c , 
invite one another to food. 
zakoh, adj., right (not left); 
— ko c , — leacoh, to the 
right. 

zdloru, n., Hindu water- 
carrier. 

zdmig ‘, v. tr., eat ; zamu 
ranmig c , give to eat ; 
burin zamig c , take a 
bribe. 

za ”, n., gold. 

zaiichdg, n., pilgrimage, in 
which the pilgrim covers 
the distance measuring his 
length on the ground the 
whole way ; — lanmig\ 
perform such a pilgrimage. 
zahgdl , n., jungle. 
zani, n., I do not know. 
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possibly a Koci word, 
meaning “ knows ”, or 
may know, with the word 
“ God ” understood. 
zanmig \ v. tr., show. 

zdr, n., mistress, concubine. 
zdrdb , n., sock. 

zdrxirl, adj., necessary. 

zds, ii., food. 

zdshe , n., Lonicera angusti- 
folia. 

zbe ( n , i.q. be/n. 
zb % , i.q. M, bastard. 
zblomig 1 , i.q. blomig*. 
zb°rmig‘, i.q. b Yj rmig\ 
zlfirshimig : , i.q. b°rshimig‘. 
zbyur, n., camphor-scented 
plant (T.R.). 
zdomig*, i.q. ddmig 1 . 
zdonmv . , i.q. doumirf. 
ze, zea , i.q. se, sea, one who 
does or is connected with. 
zeb ( , n., stallion. 
zed, n., sheep and goats. 
zermig\ x. tr., tear. 
zethrdn, n., sickle. 
zgimig \ v. tr., sight (gun). 
zg&i, i.q. giti. 

zgyul, n., mistletoe, Viscum 
album (it almost it), 
zhdii, n., heat, summer. 
zhban, n., Abelia triflora. 
zligd, n., saddle. 
zhonmig ‘ (-go), v. intr., be 
broken. 

zid ‘, n., enmity ; — sea , 

enemy. 
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zilco, n., Daphne oleoides, i.q. 
rapeashd. 

zimiddr, n., farmer. 
ziv, n., corner. 

zitenmig 1 , v. tr., win (Hindi, 
jitnd). 

zd, adj., adv., most (super- 
lative) ; zd dam, zd debiVyh, 
best. 

zd, n., hybrid yak (male). 
See zomo . 

zod, zochog\ zom, n., wooden 
vessel. 

zdd‘, n., corn (for eating). 
zohhyd , i.q. zakhyd. 
zom , see zod. 

z r, ma lanmuf, v. tr., collect 
(Urdu, jama'), 
zomo, n ., hybrid yak(female). 
See zd. 

ibmsh i m !g : , v. intr., go to- 
gether (many people) ; 
from z r, ma ? 

zdph htnmig* , v., pray (es- 
pecially Hindus). 
zdr, n., strength ; — sea, 
strong; — md tsea,ma zdr 
sea, weak. 

zorl,\\., adj., anxiety, anxious; 
— hacimig ( , be anxious, 
become anxious. 
zdrmennig‘ , v. intr., be 
born. 

zdrmig', x. intr., rise (sun). 
zdr dp, zHp% adv., iinme-’ 
diately, suddenly. 
zothe , n., quarrel. 
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i#$a, n., heart (Hindi, ;£); 
lamgids ztild sea , irrit- 
able. 

zukydmig v. tr., shake ; 6ai 
— , nod. 

*■(&), n., lichen. 
ztimrea, n., one of musician 
caste. 

zumronik 1 (-</*), female of 
zitmrea, caste. 
zungu, n., earthquake. 


zuntitamig 1 ,v.tr . ; zi&iUbmig* , 
v. intr., shake, swing. 
zunmig ‘ (-cfo), -v. tr., like 
(person, food). 

Zilinirig' (-go), v., begin. 
zupri, n., crease, wrinkle ; 
— thoumig become 
wrinkled. 
z&rgoh, n., fever. 
zushimig ‘, v. ref., like one 
another. See zunmig ‘. 
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A PRELIMINARY STUDY OP THE FOURTH TEXT OP 
THE ItYAZEDI INSCRIPTIONS 

By C. O. BLAGDEN 

JJAVING dealt in JRAS., October, 1909, and July, 1910, 
with the Taking text of the inscriptions of the 
Myazedi pagoda at Pagan (Burma), I propose to offer 
a few suggestions here upon the hitherto undeciphered 
fourth text of this polyglot record. This text, like each 
of the others, exists in two copies, on two separate pillars. 
On the one it measures about 39 b by 13 inches, on the other 
about 45^ by 11 to 12 inches. I shall call the former A, 
the latter B, when a distinction has to be made between 
them. The script is an old form of the Indian alphabet. 

I have to thank M. L. Finot and Mr. Taw Sein Ko for 
valuable assistance in dealing with this text. The former 
lent me two photographs and an estampage of it, the 
latter also furnished me with photographs and estampages, 
both of this text and of others which might throw some 
light upon it. Each also gave me useful hints and 
information, for which I am much indebted to them. 

I am informed that this text has puzzled a good many 
people, and that a number of views have been held as to 
the language in which it is written. It has variously 
been conjectured to be in some old form either of Assamese, 
Tibetan, Cambojan, or Shan. These suggestions appear 
to have been purely hypothetical : they are certainly not 
confirmed by the internal evidence of the document itself. 
It did not seem to be practicable to make a start by 
attempting to identify the language of the text, there 
being too many languages that might conceivably have 
been used for epigraphic purposes on this occasion. Yet, 
as a matter of fact, one circumstance that made the 
inscription the more mysterious and interesting was just 
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this, that apart from Pali, Burmese, Talaing, and Sanskrit, 
no language was known to me as having been so used 
in Burma about this time : and it was certainly none of 
these, so that all a priori theories were necessarily of the 
vaguest kind. 

My own method has been to study the text itself, in 
both copies, compare it with the parallel versions and 
endeavour to analyse it as far as possible. It seemed to 
me that when this process had determined a certain 
number of words and thrown some light on the structure 
of the unknown language, there would be a reasonable 
chance of identifying it, supposing that it still existed. 
For one must not lose sight of the possibility that in 
the eight centuries or so which have elapsed since the 
engraving of this record the language may have become 
absolutely extinct, leaving no direct descendant or closely 
related collateral to represent it. In that case, unless 
further material for its study is made available, it does 
not seem likely that a complete analysis of this short 
record can ever be made. If, on the other hand, the 
language has survived in some modern form, a careful 
comparison of it with our text will probably (as in the 
case of the Burmese and Talaing versions) succeed in 
solving all or nearly all the problems presented by this 
inscription. 

The script being Indian and the parallel versions con- 
taining a number of proper names and Indian loanwords, 
there was no lack of clues to help towards the reading of 
the alphabet ; and the first step was to pick them out and 
thus identify as many of the letters as could be determined 
in that w T ay. A first glance at the A text brought out 
two leading facts : one, the very frequent use of symbols 
resembling the visarga 8 and anusvara 0 1 (and also 

1 Sometimes written on the right of the character, when by reason of 
the presence of vowel symbols there is no room for it on the top. 
A similar reason appears to account for I (but there is apparently one 
case of °§ ). 
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a subscript form of anus vara 0 and various combinations 
of these, ° , °g , and § ) ; the other, the division of the text 
into clauses by marks of punctuation || similar to those 
of the other versions, and a] so in some cases by a simple 
stroke |, which is not, as has sometimes been supposed 
(e.g. in HaswelFs Grammatical Notes and Vocabulary of 
the Peguan Language , 2nd ed., p. 12), a modern invention, 
but quite a common feature in the Taking inscriptions of 
this period. Next a comparison with the other versions 
of the Myazedi record brought out the proper names and 
some of the loanwords which are common, mntatis 
mutandis , to all or more than one of them. They are 
the following 1 : — 


Fourth Text (A). 

1. 2 2 3 . Rimadhanabu 

8. Sri Tribhuvanadi°tyadha- 
maraja 

4. Trilogavadasagadevi 
4, 6, 8, 18, 22. Rajaguma 

15. mahathe * 
Mugalubudadisathe 
Sumedhabadi o ° * 

16. Yrahmaba 
YradeyoS 4 
Su 

17. Sagasivarabadi 0 


Other Texts. 

Arimaddanapur 
Sri Tribhuwanadityadham- 
maraj 

Trilokawatamsakadewl 

Rajakumar 

mahather 

Muggaliputtatissatther 

Sumedhapandit 

Brahmapfil 

Brahmadiw 

Son 

San gh asen a warapand i t 


1 The forms in the first column are transliterated to the best of my 
ability, having regard to the shapes and probable values of the letters. 
Those in the second column are taken from one of the other versions, 
usually the Burmese, as spelt therein and transliterated (except that 
I here write w instead of r) in the ordinary way, without any reference 
to the modern peculiarities of Burmese or Talaing pronunciation. 
I leave the visarga and anusvara symbols (and their variants and com- 
binations) in their original shapes for the present. 

2 The line-references throughout are to A unless otherwise stated. 

3 The engraver forgot the Sit and put it in afterwards below the line, 
adding a small cross to mark its proper place. 

4 A mistake for VrahmadeyoS ; r. infra. 
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Fourth Text (A). Other Texts. 


1. 20. Samanalo o1 
Rabai 
[?] ivuo 

23. savenodehe 
brene 

26. Medeya 


Sakiminalon 

Rapay 

Henbuiw 

sarwwanutanan 

prajha 

Metteya 


I need not detail the various steps by which these 
words were identified : of course it was not all done at 
once, but these were the points to which inquiry was first 
directed, and their identification produced a goodly array 
of letters of the alphabet. In 1. 26 the two words pre- 
ceding Medeya were presently recognized as Budfui Ari 
(i.e. Buddha Arlya, in the Burmese text Ari), thus 
discovering two more letters, a new b 2 (oblong in shape, 
rather like the other b, but with a cross-bar), evidently 
related to and perhaps borrowed from the Talaing b, and 
an initial a (a most archaic form, closely resembling the 
a of the fourth century Veiigi script) which apparently 
does not occur elsewhere in our text. 

The variants of the above words presented by the B 
text are curious and instructive. They are : (B) 1. 3, Trilo- 
gavadasagadevi ; 1. 15, mhathe, Mugalubudi°sathe ; 

1. 16, Saumedhabadi 0 , VrahmadcyoS; 1. 20, Samanalog, 
and 1. 21, Ji°vus (or, possibly, JiSvu>). 

Before attempting to decipher any more of the text 
I think it will be as well to set out in tabular form the 
letters thus identified, together with their equivalents in 
the other versions and their probable phonetic values 
in this text. 


1 The o has a hook on the top turning to the right, the force of which 
I do not know : it looks like o 4 an, an improbable combination ; perhaps 
it is meant to denote 0 (or a ?). 

8 I distinguish it conventionally by a dot underneath, as I have 
previously done in the case of the Talaing equivalent. 
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Apparent Pal geo- 

Corresponding letters 

Probable 

graphical Values. 

OF OTHER VERSIONS. PHONETIC VALUES. 

I. Consonants. 

g 

k, (gg), (ngh) 

k 

j 

i,b 

j (and s 

n 

fi, (jn) 

h 

th 

th, (tth) 

th 

t 

t 

t 

a 

t, (nd), t, (tt), d 

t, a 

ah 

dh, (ddh), (dd) 

ah 

n 

11 

n 

b 

P 

P 

bh 

bh 

bh 

m 

m, (mm), (km) 

m 

y 

y, (eyo = iw) 

y 

r 

r, (ar) 

r 

V 

v (Pali), w, (rww), b, 

, (nb) 

v (or w ?), 

s 

s, s, (ss), (ms) 

s 

h 

h 

h 

! 

1 

1 

b 

b, p 

II. Vowels. 

b (or p ?) 

a (initial) 

a 

a 

a (inherent) 

a, (am), (ak), (ah), 
(an), (at), (ad), 

(am), 1 a, u 

a 

i 

i, (it), I, (lya), (en), 
(ena) 

i (and i ?) 

u 

u, i 

u 

u 

u, (ug), (ut), (ud), 
(ur), (uiw), (on) 

u 

e 

e, (et), (en), (er), a, 
(aj), a, (an), (eyo 
= iw) 

e 

0 

o, u, (eyo =iw) 

0 

O (?) 

(on) 

o (?) 

ai 

ay 

ai 

au 

u 

U (?) 


1 These and some of the other groups in parentheses are of course 
alternatives to some of the double letters similarly grouped in the first 
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I shadi not attempt to discuss in detail the palaeographical 
characteristics of the script. I have compared it with the 
various forms of the Indian alphabet given in Holle’s 
Tabel van Owd- en Nieuw-Indische Alphabetten (Batavia, 
1882) and with a good many Indian inscriptions without 
finding anything quite like- it. But I am struck with 
its extremely archaic character, especially as regards the 
letters dh, b, initial a, and subscript y. This fact was also 
pointed out to me by M. Finot, who drew my particular 
attention to the last-named letter, which in its anchor- 
shaped form (he informs me) is characteristic of the early 
period of the Indian alphabet, up to circa 350 A.D., and is 
quite exceptional in an inscription of circa 1100 A.D. 
It appears further from the table of letters just given 
(1) that the letters are not used consistently but inter- 
changeably, so that it looks as if the traditions of correct 
spelling had almost died out, (2) that there is a tendency 
to use the sonants as surds, 1 from which it may perhaps 
be inferred that the language had had time since its 
first acquisition of this alphabet to suffer considerable 
phonetic changes, some of its original sonants having 
become surds. 2 

In view of all these facts I think it may reasonably 
be inferred that this script had been in use for several 
centuries for writing this particular language, and that 
the people who wrote and spoke it had an ancient but 


part of the Table. The object in displaying them thus is to draw 
attention to the peculiar phonetic character of the language pointed 
out infra. 

1 I am not quite sure that the letter I have rendered d may not (in 
some coses, at any rate) be t. 

2 Or, alternatively, that the language of our text derived its alphabet 
not direct from India, but through a language in which this phenomenon 
had occurred. In Talaing similar changes have taken place ; but whether 
they can be dated as far back as some centuries before the date of this 
inscription is a question that needs further inquiry. In any case the 
form of this alphabet is much more archaic than the contemporary 
Talaing. 
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rather decaying civilization (of Indian origin, like all 
the civilization of western Indo-China) and lived in some 
little backwater of their own rather outside the main 
current of progress and change. It also seems to follow 
that the language of these people (1) did not draw a very 
clear distinction between long and short vowels, (2) did 
not tolerate closed syllables at all, and therefore objected 
to final consonants and also such medial combinations 
as km , ngh, yd, 1 etc., and doubled consonants such as 
mm, ss, but (3) allowed combinations beginning a syllable, 
if they were of the type ty , tv, hr (=pr), vr ( = &r*), 2 and 
(4) tended (like the languages of Indo-China in general) 
to abbreviate long Indian words by cutting off* the last 
syllable. These facts, so far as they may be confirmed 
by the rest of the record, when ultimately deciphered in 
its entirety, must be taken into account in any speculation 
that may be made as to the identity of the language. 

Going back now to the beginning of the text and 
applying these ascertained results, we find the Indian 
word siri, “ prosperity,” occurring near the beginning of 
1. 1. The name of Buddha does not occur close to it, as 
it does in the Burmese and Talaing versions, but instead 
of it is a group which appears to read Dathagada, for 
Tathagata, a title of the Buddha. The second letter, 
conjecturally recognized as th by its characteristic form, 
will be found confirmed later on. The word Bwdha, 
however, occurs passim in the text with reference to the 
Buddha-statue which the prince Rajakumar made. It 
will be found in 11. 10 (twice), 11, and 22; and in 1. Iff 

1 Aspirated consonants do not count as two but as one. This may 
serve to explain the apparent exception hm in Vrahma - ; or it may have 
sounded Vrahama- (cf. the variant spelling mhathe for mahathe). It is 
noticeable that even rh and n are unrepresented in the language of this 
text. This goes to show that its an us vara does not stand for either 
of these. 

3 And even sr in Sri ; but this may be merely a conventional way of 
writing. There are some subscript letters in the text where a vowel 
must be supplied. 
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occurs gudka, which I take to be a mistake for the same 
word (in the variant spelling Budha ). x Transliterating 
the other words that can now be read more or less 
completely, we find after Rimadhanabu in 1. 2 a formula 
of which the first letter is as yet undetermined. It looks 
rather like an initial u. 2 The vowel over the next letter 
is evidently a form of i, but as it appears to have an 
extra hook I take it provisionally for l 2 and tentatively 
read the whole formula as umi hi S si. The same 
expression occurs after Sri Tri bhuvanadi°tya dhamaroj a , 
the king’s name, in 1. 3 and in the variant form bio si 
umi after Trilogavadasagadevi, the queens name, and 
Rajaguma , the prince’s (vide 11. 4, 5, 8, 19). Evidently it 
means something like “(was) named”, and consists of 
two parts, umi and bio si. (But what is meant by 
si alone in 1. 14 is not clear, unless it means 
“ exclaimed ”. It may be a mere expletive.) 

As we find the prince’s name repeatedly preceded by 
the formula may az n (?) sag (in 11. 6, 8, 21, where this 
formula is preceded by a word baZ, and in 1. 18, where it 
is not), the natural inference is that this formula means 
“the queen’s son”. Testing this, we find that mayaz 
precedes the queen’s name in 1. 3 and n ( ? ) sas occurs just 
before the prince’s name in 1. 4, where they are respectively 
introduced. Therefore may a 3 means “ queen” or “consort” 
and is the may a of the Burmese version, the modern 
Burmese qodo 8, “wife,” and sal means “son” and is the 
Burmese 4 sa, modern ooD8 , and the syntactical order here 
is the same as in Burmese, but contrary to the Talaing 
idiom. This conclusion is confirmed by the phrase in 
1. 24, where we find gi (probably to be pronounced lei) 

1 B rightly lias Budha here. 2 Or initial * ? 

3 Perhaps, however, the hook is merely a prolongation of the left part 
of the m, and the vowel symbol stands for t. 

4 Hereafter, when giving a word in the Roman character and calling 
it simply Burmese I imply that it occurs in the Burmese text of the 
Myazedi record. 
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mS with the meaning “my son” or “my child”, as the 
parallel versions require. From this it follows that gi , 
which occurs thrice in this line, means “ my ” and 
precedes the noun it qualifies (as in Burmese, not in 
Talaing), and that in the phrase mayaZ n (?) sag the 
word provisionally read u is a possessive affix or particle. 

From the analogy of the corresponding Burmese words 
it also appears highly probable that the visarga symbol 
is used in this text as a tonal mark; and it seems not 
unlikely that the Burmese (who did not use it in the 
parallel version) subsequently borrowed its use as such 
from the people who spoke the language of our text. 
This use of the visarga symbol as a tonal mark is con- 
firmed by the proper names in which it occurs. Similarly, 
the proper names show that the subscript anusvara can 
only indicate some slight peculiarity in the pronunciation 
of a vow^l, while a combination of it with an anusvara 
symbol placed rather higher and to the right of a letter- 
group also lias some such effect. These are therefore 
apparently also tonal marks. 

We should expect to find a word for “ city ” somewhere 
near Rimadhanabti in 1. 2, and looking for it we find 
a group which apparently reads priS. The close analogy 
of the Burmese pran, modern sufficiently confirms 

this reading, but it is to be noted that the order is different 
from the Burmese, for the word pri?> precedes the proper 
name instead of following it. Reverting again to 1. 24, 
we see that the word occurring immediately after the 
second gi must be the equivalent of “grandchild” and 
looks like pli, which compares very well with the Burmese 
mliy, modern c(go, and also confirms the reading 
pri% above. 

Going back now to 11. 20—1, which contain the names 
of the three villages, Samanaldo, Rabai , and \JT\i\^]vuo, we 
see that each is followed by a similar pair of characters, 
which on the analogy of the Burmese and Talaing versions 
jras. 1911 . 25 
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may be supposed to mean “village” and “one” respectively, 
reading the second one ta. To test this we look a little 
further on in 1. 21 and find the other character in a phrase, 
which must mean “ those three villages of slaves ”, between 
a word tra% and something that looks like hoS ; and 
looking back at 11. 5, 6, and 12 we see that these same 
three words have also been used there in the same order 
and with, the same meaning o£ “ three villages of slaves”. 
Therefore the middle one, which may be conjecturally 
read o, though this is a mere guess founded on its shape, 
must mean “village”, and the other two, tra 8 and ho g, 
must mean “ slave ” and “ three ”. But which is which ? 
Line 24 tells us that tra 8 means “slave”, for it occurs there 
without any of the other words. Therefore ho 8 (if that 
be the right reading) means “ three ” and may be compared 
with the Burmese mm. modern oq, and ta means “one”, 
Burmese tac, modern ooS. Moreover, the language uses 
the order “slaves villages three”, not like the Burmese 
and Talaing “slaves three villages”, and in this respect 
apparently resembles Chin, Lusliai, Miri-Abor (and Kachin, 
sometimes), but differs from Shan and Karen. 

Going back to 1. 10 we find a phrase Budha u (?) chaZ 1 
ho hradima tha . The long word bradima suggests an 
Indian loanword, and my friend M. Cabaton, to whom 
I referred it, at once identified it with the Sanskrit 
pratimd , “ statue.” The natural infei-ence is that tha 
means “ golden ” and is a loanword from the Talaing 
thar y modern ooS- Testing this by reference to 1. 19, 
we find tha there twice, once after gudha (for Budha) 
and again after a word which must mean “spire”. 
It also occurs in 1. 11 after Budha and in 1. 13 after 
baZ lira. Therefore the word really is tha and means 
“ gold ” or “ golden ” ; and the language, though it follows 

1 The ch is a new letter, conjecturally identified by its characteristic 
shape, which is not unlike the older Indian forms and the contemporary 
form in the parallel Burmese and Pali versions. 
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the Burmese order in putting the possessive before the 
principal noun, nevertheless agrees with Talaing in 
putting this descriptive word (which may, however, be 
regarded as being primarily either noun 1 or adjective, 
though here used as the latter) after the principal noun. 
Incidentally this identification also confirms the reading 
Dathagada in 1. 1. The words cha S bo may be compared 
with the Burmese achan , modern 300083, “likeness,” 
“image,” and the modern Burmese q, “shape”; the 
whole phrase must mean “golden image in the likeness 
of the Buddha”. 

Before gudha [sic] in 1. 19 we find what looks like 
stabana (to be pronounced stapana ), clearly the Sanskrit 
sthdpana , “placing,” here with the special meaning of 
“ enshrining ” (like the Talaing tlidpand). The use of the 
Sanskrit instead of the Pali form used by the other 
versions is quite in harmony with the other archaic 
characteristics of our text. We need have no hesitation 
now in identifying go in the same line with the Sanskrit 
guild, “ cave ” (,i.e. a particular type of pagoda), for this is 
confirmed by its recurrence in 11. 20 and 22. Clearly also 
the word for “ spire ” which follows almost immediately 
in 1. 19 can* be read h tan (probably to be pronounced 
Hid or stu, of. Sanmrdha in B), and it would seem to 
be the Sanskrit stupa. These w’ords are supported by 
the Pali version with its guham hincanathvpilcam, and 
thus the reading stabana receives corroboration. 

Going back to 1. 18 we find a phrase of three words 
which must mean “that having been done”, or the like, 
as the other versions show. The second and third words 
are tadq. The inference is that tadq is a participle 
denoting the past tense, and this is confirmed by its 
occurrence, mostly at the end of clauses and just before 
punctuation marks, in 11. 5, 7, 18, 20, and 22. We may 
provisionally assume that thadq in 1. 2 and dq in 11. 9, 14, 

1 Probably primarily a noun ; cf. tra S ba 8 sagha , infra. 
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and 21 are mere variants of the same word. The first 
word of the phrase of three above referred to suggests 
the meaning “that”. Testing this by 1. 4 we find that 
when followed by the possessive affix n (?) it means “ her”. 
Conjecturally one may compare the Burmese thuiw , thiw, 
modern and having regard to the form of the letters 
one may provisionally read the word dhan. The consonant 
agrees well with some of the older forms of dh and with 
the modern Burmese form. The vowel is the same as 
in stan and Saumedha (B), and the pronunciation was 
probably tha or thn. Anyhow, the use of the word 
(as appears from 11. 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 13, 17, 18, 20) is parallel 
to that of the Burmese word which resembles it so closely. 
The word ya (11. 2, 11, 12, 13, 21, 22, 24, 26) appears 
also to be a demonstrative and may perhaps be compared 
with the Burmese ly, ly , modern crj[ . Both these words 
precede the nouns they qualify, as in Burmese. In Talaing 
such words usually follow their nouns. 

Another word very frequently used in our text is bd 8, 
which we find before mayaZ (11. 5, 6, 8, 21), before Budha 
(11. 9, 10, 11, 26), and preceded by another symbol (possibly 
to be read tra 8, and in that case apparently identical with 
the word for “ slave ”) 1 2 before the names of each of the 
ecclesiastics mentioned in 11. 14-17, and again in the same 
combination before wliat looks like sagha 2 (probably 
representing saihyka , “church”) in 1. 17. The inference 
is that bd% is an honorific prefix or title, meaning “lord” 
or “lady” as the case may be. It is to be noted that 
the Burmese version also uses what appears to be an 
honorific (pay or pay) before its may a, “ consort.” As 

1 Very possibly “slave” is here used as in Burmese to replace a 
personal pronoun of the 1st person, so that the combination tra% bul 
would mean “my lord”. It must have some such meaning in any case, 
however arrived at. Note that the syntax is analogous to that of 
possessive pronouns (which precede) but contrary to that of descriptive 
words (which follow the principal noun). 

2 The gh is a new letter conjecturally identified by its shape. 
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this bd 8 in 11. 7 and 13 precedes a word which looks 
like tdaS (also occurring in 11. 9 and 17) where a word 
for “ king ” must occur, we infer conjecturally that 
tda 8 means “king”. If rightly read, this can only be 
pronounced with a short indeterminate vowel after the 
t- f as tda 8 is unpronounceable. 1 Going back to 1. 7, we 
see that the words for “ 28 years ” must be found 
somewhere between this tda8, “ king,” and the tada 
(past participle) at the end of the clause. Comparing 
the intervening symbols with the corresponding ones in 
11. 1, 2, where equivalent 2 words must occur, we are 
forced to the conclusion that lira means “eight” and 
the word beginning with s and ending with is means 
“year”. If the subscript letter can be n the word is 
to be read snio, and we may compare the Burmese anhac , 
nhac, modern 3 dj> 8, $8. With hrd, “eight,” we may 
compare the modern Burmese ^8 ; but the contemporary 
Burmese spelling, curiously enough, was het. (The 
Burmese h- must have been almost a palatal sibilant : 
cf. Henbuiw — Ji°vu2.) 

As the word for “ death ” or “ to die must occur with 
reference to the king and queen in 11. 5 and 7 respectively, 
we look for what the clauses have in common and find 
a word hi , which in 1. 5 is immediately followed by tada, 
denoting the past tense. Therefore hi means ‘ to die , 
and one may compare the Burmese equivalent siy, modem 
goo, which goes some way towards confirming our former 
equation ho 8 = Burmese sum, modern In the clauses 
which contain the word for “to give’ (11. 5, 0, 12, 13) 

1 It is possible that the subscript anusvara in this and other such 
words is the tonal mark of the first, indeterminate, syllable. ut as 
I have at present no means of deciding the point I transcri je t iem jus 

as I find them. ( . „ 

2 Unfortunately it appears that different expressions for twenty 
are used in these two places. Consequently I have not en a e 
identify either of them with certainty, and cannot be quite sure o£ the 
equivalents for 1,000, 6, and 100 which should occur in 1. 1. 
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we find the form ph% recurring and infer that it means 
“to give”. The Burmese piy, modern qo g, is apparently 
a distant relative ; and there are somewhat similar 
equivalents in other languages of the family. 

The king’s speech in 1. 14 gives us a phrase of three 
words, repeated. This must mean something like “ good 
deed”, and the reading appears to be ha prachos. As 
the word pra appears to recur in 1. 23, where a word 
“ deed ” or the like must occur, it seems likely that pra 
means “ deed ”. Perhaps one may compare the modern 
Burmese (y ; but I note that the contemporary forms 
are pin and plo and that in the Burmese version they 
mean “ to make ”. Here, on the other hand, the word for 
“ to make ” appears to be sc (1. 10, sc /i , ya8( ? ); 1 11. 11-12, 
19, bi% se). The syllable bio is found constantly before 
verbal roots. Thus, besides the cases already quoted (and 
others as yet unexplained) we have bit hi tada , “died” 
(1. 5), bi% pa 8, “gave” (11. 5, (>, 12), biSstabana, “enshrined” 
(1. 19). It would seem that this bio is some sort of verbal 
auxiliary or prefix. In view of the other words which 
have proved to be more or less closely related to Burmese 
equivalents, it is now perhaps legitimate to assume (at 
any rate provisionally) that ami (if rightly so read) is 
related to the modern Burmese 3DogS, “ name.” The old 
Burmese formula corresponding to nmi bi§ si is man sn , 
while man c corresponds to our hi 6 si nml. 

Besides the points of syntax already noted a few more 
are illustrated by the portions of the text which can now 
be made out. The direct object generally precedes the 
verb (as in Burmese ; not Talaing, as a rule, though 
, exceptions do occur). Thus, in 1. 10 we have Bndha n 
eha% bo bradima tha tti(') bi§ se Icy a 8 (?), “ made a golden 
image .in the likeness of Buddha.” Likewise in 1. 6 we 

1 I cannot explain kya 3 , which may be a verbal affix helping out the 
sense of se. The letter k is a new one, conjecturally identified as such 
by its resemblance with old forms in various Indian alphabets. 
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find maya% u tra 1 tra% o ho 8 6i§ pa2 tba 8 ba 8 mctj/a8 u 
aa8 Rajaguma nva , “ gave the queen's goods and the three 
* villages of slaves to the queen’s son Rajakumar ” (see also 
11. 5, 12, 23, 26). , But there appear to be instances to the 
contrary in 1. 1 9. It is almost certain that the language, 
like Burmese but unlike Talaing, uses postpositions for 
prepositions. This seems to follow from the order of the 
words in 1. 17, where after enumerating the names of the 
several ecclesiastics the next clause begins cllum tra 8 ba 8 
sagha, ‘'these church dignitaries ” (?). The equivalent of 
“ in the presence of ” must be found in the words that 
follow this phrase.* 2 On the whole the syntax comes fairly 
close to the Burmese without, however, being actually 
identical with it. The language is largely monosyllabic, 
and it evidently possessed a fairly developed system of 
tones, some of which (perhaps all) are indicated in the 
script by the visarga and anusvara symbols and their 
combinations. 

At this stage it seems desirable to make a provisional 
summing up of the results arrived at up to the present. 
As the language is certainly not Indian, the Indian 
loanwords can have no bearing on its identity, and I leave 
them out of . count, like the proper names. There then 
remain the following words (I add a query to such readings 
or interpretations as seem to me at all doubtful) : — 

1. sao = son (Burmese sa, modern cdd 8). 

2. maya8=wife, consort (Burmese maya, modern 
QODOo). 

3. hi = to die, death (Burmese siy, modern cod). 

4. lira = eight (Burmese het, modern j|6). 

5. pa3 = to give (Burmese piy, modern cos). 

6. ta = one (Burmese tac, modern 008). 

1 This tra may represent Sanskrit dravya , * 4 goods/’ 

2 On the other hand there is the curious position of the word ti° 
(apparently = kt in ”) -between the demonstrative ya and the noun prtl. 
Cf. its use in 11. 23, 24, 26. 
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7. prig (?)= city (Burmese praii, modern (ggS). 

8. ho8(?) = three (Burmese sum, modern a^). 

9. sni8(?) = year (Burmese anhac, modern 3a §>S). 

' 10. pli (?)== grandchild (Burmese mliy, modern g§$). 

11. u(?) = possessive affix (?cf. modern Burmese^}). 

12. dhau(?)= that, the (?cf. Burmese thuiw, thiw, 
modern oijS). 

13. umi('0 = name, called (?) ( ? cf . Burmese mail, 

modern paogS)- 

14. ya(?) = this, that (? cf. Burmese iy, ly, modern c^). 

15. cha8(?) = likeness (?) (? cf. Burmese acliah, modern 
330o£s)* 

16. 1)0 (?) = shape (?) (?cf. modern Burmese q). 

17. tra 8 = slave. 

18. gi = my. 

19. hag == honorific prefix or title. 

20. o (?) = village. 

21. tad?j, thada (?), da(?) = past auxiliary or participle. 

22. tdaB (?) = king. 

23. ha pra(?) cling (?) = good deed('). 

24. se = to make (?). 

25. big = verbal prefix (?). 

26. tha = gold, golden (Talaing tliar, modern ooS). 

A large proportion of this list of words is related t6 
Burmese. In the first few words oil the list the relationship 
appears to me to be quite certain, in other cases it is at 
least probable. There should be clues enough here for 
the identification of the language, assuming that it still 
exists. But one thing is plainly proved even by this 
preliminary survey. It is that we have before us 
a specimen of a language of Burma, not some distant 
and foreign tongue. Moreover, the language must have 
been in some kind of contact with Talaing: the Talaing 
loanword and the peculiar letter b necessitate that 
inference. It seems therefore probable that it was spoken 
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somewhere on the northern fringe of the Talaing language- 
sphere, which at this time must have extended nearly 
to the latitude of Prome. Curiously enough, the only 
other specimens of the script in which our text is written 
have been found just there. They consist of two much 
dilapidated inscriptions discovered at the Bebe pagoda 
and Kyaukka Thein referred to by General de Beyli ^ 1 
in his work Prome et Samara and a small clay votive 
tablet more recently found by Mr. Taw Sein Ko at 
Hmawza, near Prome . 2 3 Mr. Taw Sein Ko was good enough 
to send me estampages of these inscriptions. The two 
former are practically illegible, at any rate in our present 
state of almost complete ignorance of the language. But 
from a few combinations of letters that can be made 
out pretty clearly, I think it is likely enough that they 
are in the language of our text. The votive tablet is 
plainer ; but though I can identify some of the letters, 
I am not able to make any sense out of it. Provisionally, 
however, I think the language of our text may with much 
probability be ascribed to the neighbourhood of Prome, 
and it is not an extravagant conjecture to suggest that 
it may have been the language of the Pyu (or Pru) tribe 
which is said .to have inhabited that region at an early 
period. Mr. Taw Sein Ko informs me that “ Pyu ” is tin 4 
name applied to Burma by the Arakanese as late as 
the twelfth century A.D. and by the Chinese in the eighth 
and ninth centuries. He says that the Pyus appear 
to have been converted to Hinduism and that they burnt 
their dead and buried the ashes in earthenware urns. He 
suggests that they were probably of Shan origin.* 

1 The recent death of this explorer (by drowning in the rapids of the 
Me Khong) is a great loss to Indo-Chinese exploration and research. 

2 The latter is illustrated in JRAS., Jan., 1911, Plate VIII. 1 (facing 
p. 150). 

3 See also his Report of the Superintendent, Archeological Survey, 

Burma, 1910, pars. 44-5. He there quotes some remarks made by the 
late Professor Biihler on our text. But that eminent epigraphi&t only 
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On this last point I should be inclined to disagree with 
him. So far as I have been able to make out this Myazedi 
i^Cription, I have found no evidence of any close 
relationship to the Tai languages. What is quite certain 
is that the language of our text (though assuredly not 
a mere dialect of Burmese) is either a Tibeto-Burman 
6ne or has been deeply modified by some member of 
the Tibeto-Burman family. If the second alternative is 
the correct one, then such modifying influence would 
almost certainly be that of Burmese. But both the nature 
of the Tibeto-Burman words found in our text (which 
include such common words as “ to die ”, “ to give ”, “ son ”, 

‘ e wife ”, and the like, to say nothing of the numerals) 
and also their form make me regard the language as 
an independent member of the Tibeto-Burman family. 

I am not myself familiar witli that vast group of 
languages and am therefore not qualified to pursue the 
inquiry much further. But I believe that enough has been 
done in this preliminary survey to open a path for other 
explorers who may be better equipped than myself. 

A complete interpretation of this record will throw some 
light on the historical ethnography of Burma. It would 
seem as if the Burmese had been preceded by other Tibeto- 
Burman tribes who had got down to the neighbourhood of 
Prome long before the Burmese arrived there. But apart 
from legendary traditions of an ancient kingdom in that 
region, next to nothing appears to be known about them. 
They must, however, have received some measure of 
civilization from India, probably through the Talaings of 
the coast districts, for their possession of this peculiar 
script cannot otherwise be explained. This inscription 
may therefore be of considerable importance in its bearing 
on the date of the introduction of Indian culture into 

glanced at the inscription and did not attempt to study it, as he at 
once recognized that the language was nob Sanskritic. His remarks are 
therefore not very helpful. As to the votive tablet, see ibid., par. 38. 
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Western Indo-China. The forms that survive in its 
alphabet are so archaic that they point to an importation 
of it from India at a fairly remote period. But I cannot 
deal with these matters, and I therefore leave the field to 
the palaeographers and the Tibeto-Burman scholars who 
(I hope) will presently succeed in solving most of the 
remaining problems which this curious inscription presents. 

I append a tentative transcription of the A text, divided 
into sections, with a conjectural translation added after 
each. It may be of use to other students, but I recommend 
them to regard it with a critical eye. 3 The lines are 
numbered according to A, and the B variants are added 
below. 

§§ Siri §§ Dathagada ba do ba§ big pdu sgu da?, ba 
tva cu jha (2) e 2 lira u snio big tvaS thada || 3 — Prosperity! 
1628 years after the Tathagata’s parinirvana — ya ti° 
pri® Rimadhanabu uini big si || (3) Sri Tribhuvana- 
di°tyadhamaraja uml big si || u do? dabaC uvo? 4 ma(4)ya? 
Tritoga vadasaga.devi 5 big si uml || — in this city called 
Arimaddanapur Sri Tribhuwanadityadhammamja so-called 
was lord, his queen consort was called Trilokawatainsaka- 
dewi — dhau u sao Rajaguma big (5) si umi || — her son 
was called Rajakumar — uva, trag o ho? bis paS to? || — 
(the king) gave her three villages of slaves — dliau ba' 
mayas big hi tada (6) 0 ma[ya]g 7 u tra traS o hog big pa? 
tba? ba? mayag u sag Rajaguma uva || — when the queen 

1 Many letters are still doubtful, and there are also in several places 
marks above or between the lines to which I cannot at present attach 
any definite meaning. 

2 This and the three or four preceding words are somewhat of a puzzle. 
They must represent “1020”. I am not at all sure that what I have 
transcribed e is not the old numeral figure for “20”. The readings cu 
and jha are also very doubtful. Perhaps the latter is really hna or jhfta. 
The former might possibly be thu. - 

3 B omits ||. 4 I am by no means sure of the final vowel. 

5 B reads Trilogavadasagadevj. 0 B inserts || ba&. 

7 B reads may a 8 . 
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had died, he gave the queen’s goods and the three villages 
of slaves to the queen’s son Rajakumar — (7) dhau bag 1 
tdaS sni§ su 2 lira Toil tada |j 3 big srig big hnig hli° hi 
u mtu du (8) roS || — when the king had reigned twenty- 
eight years, he fell sick nigh unto death — dhau bag 
mayao u sag Rajaguma big si uml || udi° (9) big mtau 
ma dhau tdag to 4 5 u log trog di° big mdau hag dag 
da || — the queen’s son named Rajakumar, being mindful 
of the benefits wherewith the king had nourished him — 


dhau bag (10) Budha u chag bo bradima tha tu 6 bi§ se 
kyaS || — caused this golden image in the likeness of the 
Buddha to be made — dhau baS Budha 0 big tug (11) thmug 
log ya na big tdjO toC || — and brought this Buddha 
into the presence and spake thus — ya bag 7 Budha tha 
bag raS sag big (12) se mabuS bag uva pag che choS || — 
I present to my lord this Buddha which I have made on 


my lord’s behalf — ya trag o 8 * hog big pag (13) mabug || — 
the three villages of slaves that my lord gave me — ya 
bag lira tha uva paS che || — I give to this sacred image 
of gold — dhau log Mg tdag bin riS 0 (14) pa 10 da bi § nu 
ha pra choS ha pra 11 cho3 12 bi § si || — thereupon the 
king was delighted and exclaimed, “ A good deed, a good 
deed!” — dhau u do 8 tra8 bag (15) mahathe 13 | traa bag 
Mugalubudadisathe 14 | traS ba8 Sumedhabadi 0 15 (16) | trag 
bag Vrahmaba | trag baS VradeyoS 10 | tra8 bag Su | 
traS ba° (17) Sagasivarabadi 0 || dhau tra8 bag sagha 


1 B wrongly reads l>i§ . 

2 Very doubtful reading, perhaps du. B lias || o|| for || . 

* A appears to read to, but the mark under the line maybe accidental. 

B has to, only. 

5 Perhaps to be read tkha. h B reads Budha. 

7 B omits ba§ . 8 B omits o. 51 B perhaps reads rr . 

10 A appears to read pha, a doubtful letter ; B has pa. 

31 B omits this pra. 

32 A appears to have cho8 here. I have followed the B reading. 

13 B reads mh&the. 14 B reads Mugalubudi°sathe. 

15 B reads Saumedhabadi 0 . 

16 B reads rightly VrahmadeyoS . (The -e- is doubtful in both copies.) 
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tvo u hnu di° du tda8 (18) tu ba8 bi§ cha to8 tdu || — 
then (in the presence of) my lord the chief monk, my 
lord the senior monk Muggaliputtatissa, my lord the 
scholar Sumedha, my lord Brahmapal, my lord Brahmadiw, 
my lord Son, my lord the eminent scholar Samghasena, 
in the presence of these lords of the church the king 
poured water (on the ground) — dhau bi§ tada maya8 u sag 
Raja(19)guma bi§ si uml ma [II] 1 bi§ stabana 2 gudha 3 
tha bi § se go u stau tha bi[ 8 ] 4 (20) tada 1 1 — that having 
been done, the queen’s son named Rajakumar enshrined the 
golden Buddha, and having made the golden spire of the 
cave-pagoda — dhau go u hlau bi§ sa8 to 8 5 || Samanalo 06 
o ta | 7 Rabai o ta | [ J]i[°](2 1 )vu 8 8 o ta 1 1 9 ya tra 8 o ho 8 di° 
bi§ di° da || — he pronounced the dedication of this cave- 
pagoda, and having assembled (the men of) Sakmunalon, 
one village, Rapay, one village, and Henbuiw, one village, 
these three villages of slaves — ya ba8 maya8 [u sa8] 10 
(22) Rajaguma ya go 11 Budha uva tdu bi§ chai tada || — 
the queen’s son Rajakumar, having poured out water to 
this cave-pagoda and Buddha — ya na bi§ di° clio [||] — 12 
spake thus — [ya] 13 (23) ma ga8 pra bu8 savenodene brene 
bi § bi § pa 8 die na8 ti° plao pa 14 1 1 — may this my act be 
a cause for giving me omniscience and wisdom — (24) ya 
trag ti° mtu ku§ du 15 gi sag da | gi pli da 16 gi sru8 da 1G 
mra ja hnu da 17 ya (25) [Budha] 18 uva gag hli 8 tog ma 

1 B has ||. There is a blur in A. 2 B reads stabana. 

y For Budha : B reads Budha. 

4 B rightly reads bi§. A has bi only, no trace of any 8. 

5 B reads ma rog instead of tog (which is not quite distinct in A : it 

might be rog). 

b B reads Samanalo 8. 7 B has || instead of | . 

8 B reads Ji°vug (or, possibly, JigvuB). 9 B has | instead of 1 1 - 

10 B reads u sa8. 31 B inserts b&8 

12 b has || . 13 B reads ya, 

14 Or perhaps pi or pau, though I hardly think so. It has one of the 

unexplained marks over it. 

16 Conceivably these two words may be read kuo dy. 16 B inserts | . 

17 B inserts || or | . 18 B reads Bfldha. 
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di° | g& jhi 1 chi ga bro pda ma ta8 iius bu8 || — as for 
these slaves, be it my son, be it my grandson, be it my 
kinsman, or any other person, who shall do violence to 
those that I have dedicated to this Buddha — (26) ya 
ba8 Budha Ari Medeya da baB di chi § ti° tmu ma 
pa 8 che choS || 2 — may he never be permitted to approach 
the presence of the lord Buddha ArJya Metteya. 

The following may be regarded as more or less probable 
identifications : — tvag (1. 2) = “ to elapse ” ; u do8 (1. 3) = 
“therein”, do8 (1. 14) = “in” (dhau u do 8 = thereupon ”); 
da, perhaps to be read la 3 (1. 3) = “ was ”, (1. 24) = “ be it ” ; 
uva (1. 5) = “to her”, (11. 6, 12, 13, 22, 25) = a suffixed 
particle forming the dative; too (11. 5, 11, 18 (20), 25) = 
a verbal affix (cf. Burmese turn, modern o^) ; hni8 (1. 7) — 
“to be sick” (cf. Burmese nil, modern $o); u mtu du 
(]. 7) = “near unto”, ti° mtu (1. 24) = “as for”, di° du 
(1. I7) = “in the presence of”; ro8 (11. 8 (20)) = a verbal 
affix (meaning “ when ” ?) ; tu8 (1. 10) = “ to bring ” ; 
jog (l. 11) = “into”, (1. 13) = “in”; thmug (1. 11), tmu 
(1. 26) = “ presence ” ; na (11. 11,22) = “ manner ” (ya na = 
“thus”); tdig (1. 11), di° (1. 22) = “spake” (but this will 
not account for di c in 11. 9, 21, 25) ; die (11. 12, 13, 23, 26), 
choS (11. 12, 14, 26), and perhaps cho (1. 22) = particles 
used together and separately, mainly as verbal affixes 
(with the former cf. Burmese eiy, modern go) ; ha 
(1. 14) = “good”, “worthy”; tvo (1. 17) = a plural affix 
(cf. Burmese tui’, modern cfy); elm (1. 18), cliai (1. 22) = 
“to pour” (?cf. Burmese oo5^ooj&) ; tdu (11. 18, 22) = 
“water ; lilau (1. 20) = “ dedication ” (Burmese lhot, 
modern cgoS) ; gag (11. 23, 25) = “I”; ku8 du (if it can 
be so read, 1. 24) = “in the future”; srug (1. 24) = 
“kinsman”; mra ja hnu (1. 24) = “other men” (but the 

1 Very doubtful transcription ; perhaps hni should be read. 

2 B has some more punctuation marks to indicate the end of the text. 

3 If la is the right transcription here, then da 8 in 1. 9 is probably to be 
read la 8 . 
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hnu in 1. 17 is not quite explained); h]i8 (1. 25) = “to 
dedicate, to give to pious uses ” (cf. Burmese lhu, modern 
og), but the hlig in 1. 7 seems to be a different word ; 
ga (1. 25) = " if ” ; hni chi (1. 25, if it is the right reading) = 
“ violence, oppression ” (cf. Burmese anhip acak, modern 
|5 oo5). Other possible identifications will suggest them- 
selves to anyone who studies this text and compares it 
carefully with the parallel versions. But I feel that I have 
already dealt rather too freely in conjectures, which at 
this stage of the inquiry are at least somewhat premature, 
tod I must refrain from throwing out any more hints that 
might perhaps only serve to mislead other students. 

I take this opportunity of correcting two slight mis- 
prints in my last paper (JRAS., July, 1910, p. 806) : — 

1. 20, for oo&o5 read odqoS. 

1. 23, for oogqS read oogqS. 

Also (with reference to JRAS., October, 1909, p. 1042) 
with the Talaing expression blah (jolj , “this having been 
done,” “thereupctti,” compare Bahnar bloh, l’un des signes 
du preterit ; “ c’est fait, c’est reussi, c’est fini ; deja, oui,” 
Cham blank, “puis, ensuite, apres ; fini, acheve, fin, 
c’est fait.” 

Finally, I have to thank Mrs. Bode for the following 
corrections and emendations of Pali words and phrases in 
my article in JRAS., October, 1909 : — 

p. 1022, 1. 26, for patitthdpiy a read patitthdpiya, 

ibid., 11. 27, 32, for read patimdya. 

ibid., 1. 28, for nibbinno bhavasankate read nibbimo 
bhavasankhate . 

ibid., 1. 29, for karentena read karontena. 

^ ibid., 1. 36, for Metteyya-dipa-dinnasa read Metteyya- 
dipadinnassa. 

p. 1033, 1. 17, for mdran’ antikaroyassa read mdranan- 
tikarogassa. 
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p. 1035, ]. 11, for mahantaguna sancayam read 
Tnahantagunasancayam. 

p. 1038, 1. 30, for tutthahattho read tutthahattlio , with 
the meaning “ glad and joyful ”, not “ clapped his hands ”, 
(This emendation, I may remark, brings the Pali version 
into line here with the Burmese and Taking texts, an 
additional proof of its correctness.) 

p. 1042, 1. 20, for jalam . . . sakkhintu vasudha - 
ttdam ve&djalam . . . salclchim tu vasudhatalam. 
ibid-,* 1. 31, for fhapana read thapanam . 
p. 1048, 1. 30, for npadduvam read upaddavam. 
p. 1050,n. 2, for Tilolcavatams'du read Tilokavatamsilca . 

Postscript. Since the above was written, I have 
received from Mr. Taw Sein Ko estampages of another 
inscription in the script and (apparently) the language 
of our text. It consists of a few words on the back of 
yet another votive tablet recently discovered at Hmawza, 
near Promo. The discussion of this and the other “ Pyu ” 
documents must be deferred to a future occasion, but it 
seems as though we were on the eve of interesting 
discoveries. If the evidence accumulates, a completely 
new line of research will be opened up, and our text 
will acquire additional importance as the only available 
clue to it. 
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ANCIENT HISTORICAL EDICTS AT T.TTAKA 

By L. A. WADDELL, C.B., LL.D. 

( Continued from Jit AS., 1010 , p. 1282.) 

V. Lhasa Treaty-edict Inscription B of 783 a.d. 

(The so-called “ Mw-Tmny joint edict of 822 a.d.”)' 

rjlHLS edict is displayed on the western face of the great 
monolith pillar standing in front of the Jo-kan 
temple of Lhasa, the eastern face of which bears the joint 
treaty-edict between the Emperor Te-Tsung and King 
K’ri Sroii-Zde-6tsan of 783 A.D., already published by me 
in the first article of this series. 1 Like the latter edict 
it is in bilingual form, Tibetan and Chinese. 

It is already known through three translations of its 
Chinese version from Peking. Firstly, one into French 
in 1789 by the Jesuit missionary M. Amiot, from a Chinese 
history of the trine of Kang-hsi ; 2 one into Russian about 
a century ago by the Archimandrite Hyacinthe ; and a more 
precise one into English by Dr. Bushell, from a rubbing 
(which I understood him to say had been made by a 
mandarin at Lhasa), and published in this Journal in 1880. 8 
Although not dated, nor any Chinese emperor specified by 
name, 4 either regnal or dynastic, Dr. Bushell, following 

1 JR AS. , 1909, pp. 923, etc. 

2 Mtmoires des Chinois, par les missionaires de Pekin, vol. xiv, 
pp. 209-13, Paris, 1789. M. Amiot does not specify the title of this 
work, but states that it was edited by Kiang-fan, a doctor of the Hanlin, 
and completed in 1696. 

, 3 JRAS.rpp. 535-8. 

4 The introductory paragraph quoted by Amiot is not represented in 
the text, and appears to be a gratuitous note by the copyist. It is 
“ La premiere annee de Tchang-tsing, l’Empereur des Tang et celui des 
Tou-fan ont jur£ l’observation exact ce que est grave sur cette pierre 
Tchang-tsing , or properly Ch’aug-k’ing, is the title that Mu Tsung gave to 
the years of his reign, the initial year of which corresponded to 821 A.D. 

jras. 1911. 26 
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M. Amiot, believed it to be the treaty of the Emperor 
Mu-Tsung of 821 a.d . 1 

1 An examination, however, of the Tibetan version, here 
translated for the first time, renders it practically certain 
firstly, that it is an integral portion of the joint treaty- 
edict of Te-Tsung and KTi Sroh-Zde-fctsan, which is 
inscribed on the same pillar; and, secondly, that it is 
a* record of the more technical articles of that treaty of 
783 a.d. 

This position for it is indicated by external as well as 
internal evidence - 

1. The official Chinese chronicle of 1792 2 positively 
records that the Mu-Tsimg treaty -edict tablet no longer 
existed. 

“ Before the Jo-k’an there were two tablets of the T’ang period. 
One the tablet of the Te-tsung treaty, the other that of the 
Mu-tsung treaty or the ‘ Tablet of long happiness At present 
there remains only the Te-tsung tablet.” 

2. The complete official list of extant Chinese inscrip- 
tions at Lhasa, published in 1851, contains no reference 
whatever to the Mu-Tsung (‘diet 4 whilst enumerating the 
Te-Tsung. 

3. The name of the Tibetan king in the text, although 
defaced in its first portion, is clearly legible in its con- 
cluding portion, which reads “-Zde-brtsan ”, and is evidently 
no other than K’ri Sron-Zde-Z>tsan, 5 the final syllable of 
whose name is spelt in the Te-Tsung as well as in the 
Potala edict indiscriminately both as “frrtsan” and “6tsan”. 
On the other hand, the Mu-Tsung treaty was concluded 
with King Ral-pa-chan, the grandson of KTi Sroh-Zde- 
fctsan, the “ Kolikotsu ” of the Chinese, whose name, as 

j That treaty was made in 821 a.d. and ratified in Tibet in 822 a.d., 
when the pillar was erected. 

a The Wei Tmng t'u chih , dated 1792. Rockhill, JRAS., 1891, pp. 2, 
121, 193, 281. 

5 Ibid., p. 281. 4 Ibid., p. 264. 

5 The “ Chi-li-tsan ’’ of the Chinese (Bushell, loc. cit., p. 439). 
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we know it, contains neither of the two syllables in 
question. 1 

4. The title of the Chinese emperor which is used is 
identical with tha,t employed in the T£-Tsung edict, where 
the name of the emperor is not specified but only the 
general Chinese title, namely, “ the lord of China Wim-wii 
heu-ti Hwang -te , or 4 the learned, warlike, filial, and 
virtuous emperor 2 

5. The signatures of the witnesses appear to comprise 
the names and titles of several known officials who are 
recorded as having signed the Te-Tsung treaty. 

6. The place where the Te-Tsung treaty sworn ceremony 
was performed on the frontier, namely Ch’ingshui, is con- 
spicuously mentioned by name in our edict, and this name 
is not found anywhere in relation to the Mu-Tsung treaty. 


1 The Mongolian historian Ssanang Ssetsen, writing in the latter half 
of the seventeenth century, confuses this king with his grandfather and 
gives him the title of “ Thh&Tsong-JTe ” and “ Thi-aTsong-/Te-fiDsan 
Chongho-tsoktu ”, whilst he calls the grandfather “ Thi-srong-/Te- 
Dsan ” (Schmidt’s Geschichte der Ost-Mongolen, pp. 47, 49, 358). Direct 
proof, however, that this writer confused these two kings is clearly 
seen, to my mind, at p. 48 of his MS. (as translated by Schmidt, 
p. 49), where he states that Ral-pa-chan “ killed the emperor Tsehotsong 
[ = Su-Tsung] of the Tang when he conquered China in the field and 
took great booty”. Now Su-Tsung we find from the Pot ala Treaty - 
edict B died the year before Ral-pa-chan’s grandfather (i.e. K n feroh- e 
frtsan) “conquered China in the field and took great booty , name j, 
on the occupation of the imperial capital in 763; whilst if Chao Tsung 
be intended, this emperor was assassinated in 904, i.e. about sixty-six 
years after Ral-pa-chan’s death. Thus S set sens, as well as Sumpa s 
(see n. 2, p. 405), contusion of the two names may be set aside. 

- Properly Wen-wu-Jmao-te. See Art. I, p. 930, n. 3. It is probably, 
at least, the first two syllables of it, the stereotyped title used in Iibet 
for every T’ang emperor, after the famous Wen and Wu, the oun ® rs 
of the earlier Chou dynasty ; as we find it applied in Edict A to Xai 
Tsung (Art. I, p. 932). It is translated by M. Amiot (op. cit., p. • > 
as “Empereur Supreme, sous lequel fleurissent les lettres, es armes, 1 
doctrine, et la vertu”, and by Bushell (loc. cit., p. • ^ ‘ 

Professor Parker kindly informs me that “Most, 1 no a , ' 

emperors of most dynasties seem to have the complimentary 
added to their posthumous titles in some form or other. e 
(1908) was also Wen and Wu”. Here, in the edict, it seems applied to 

the reigning emperor, and not posthumously. 
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*57. The style of composition in the Tibetan version of 
this edict is similar to that of the Te-Tsung joint edict 
on the eastern side of the same monolith. Several phrases 
and expressions are identical. 

8. The matter of the text nowhere conflicts with that 
of the Te-Tsung, already published by me, which latter, 
indeed, requires these supplementary articles to complete 
it as a working document, and to complete its text in 
accordance with the manuscript record of the Te-Tsung 
treaty as preserved in the Chinese annals. 

9. Finally, the text of this edict is essentially different in 
several particulars from that recorded in the T’ang annals 
and elsewhere as forming the actual text of the Mu-Tsung 
treaty. 

The reason why there should have been two separate 
edict pillars and treaties, like the Te-Tsung and Mu-Tsung, 
dealing with practically the identical subject, within the 
space of only two generations, is well explained in the 
terse words of the Tibetans of those days themselves. 
The Tibetan king writing in 726 a.d. says 1 : “ The tsanp’u 
[i.e. himself] and his officers wish to make a sworn treaty 
and engrave it on stone,” because “ the chief ministers of 
the T’ang whose names are engraved upon the [former] 
treaty [of twenty-two years before 2 ] are all dead, and the 
present ministers do not follow the former treaty; therefore 
it is necessary to repeat the ceremony”. Exactly similar to 
this is the political experience of our own British Govern- 
ment at the present day in regard to the warlike tribes 
oh the north-western frontier of India. It is invariably 
found that the new generation of those tribes which have 
previously been utterly defeated do not abide by the 
treaties concluded with their fathers, but commit the same 
depredations and demand a new settlement, albeit on the 
very same lines as their fathers ; so that history goes on 


1 Bushell, JRAS., 1880, p. 460. 


2 See p. 422. 
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repeating itself. Even in the West, too, at the present day 
the younger generation unfortunately is less guided by the 
wise and dearly bought experience bequeathed by its 
ancestors than by what it learns at first hand for itself, 
however dearly it has to suffer for it. 

The best source of the text of this inscription that is 
available at present is the ink-estampage or “ rubbing” 
which was obtained by Dr. Bushel 1 at Peking, of which 
a very good photographic reproduction was published 
by him in this Journal, as an appendix to his translation 
of the Chinese text. It was taken about a hundred 
years ago — so it was ascertained — by a mandarin keenly 
interested, as many of the Chinese literati are, in the 
ancient history of their country and in the ancient form 
of the letters of their alphabet. In this latter study some 
of the mandarins are in the habit of taking impressions of 
ancient inscriptions, and to this paleographic instinct we 
owe the rubbing in question. In addition to a careful 
examination of this rubbing, which was very kindly lent 
to me by Mrs. Bushel!, I have compared it with my own 
eye-copy of the original inscription taken whilst I was at 
Lhasa. This has enabled me to decipher several letters 
barely legible *in the rubbing. 

The dimensions of this inscription are lift. 3 in: long 
by 31 2 inches broad. Each incised Tibetan letter averages 
an inch in height, and the lines average 16 inches in 
length. 

The language of the Tibetan version, here translated 
for the first time, is of the early classical period, like that 
of the Te-Tsung edict. The orthography, as in the latter, 
is entirely free from the archaic final d, the “ d-drag 1 *, 
but an archaic y is prefixed frequently to i and the same 
differentiation is made between the long and the short 
i by reversal of the superscribed limb, a practice which 
was early dropped, and is not found in the sacred scriptures 
See my previous articles, I, pp< 942-5, and II, PP* 1250, etc. 
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of the classical period, that is after the last quarter of the 
eighth century A.D. 

The text, as deciphered by me, is also appended (see 
p. 418). 

Translation. 

Curved brackets enclose doubtful readings and restorations of the text , whilst 
explanatory interpolations are placed within square brackets. 

“ The great king of Tibet, the enchanted divine ruler , 1 
and the great king 2 of China, the lord of China, Hwang-te , 3 
the two [allied] as nephew and maternal uncle , 4 having 
united their dominions in friendship, have made a great 
and important peace- meeting . 5 In order that this [peace] 
shall never become shaken all the gods and men . . . . 
have been called to witness, and -that to all time . . it 
shall be clearly recorded, and never be ... . (? forgotten 
the sworn text is engraved) on this stone pillar. 

“ The enchanted (divine ruler K’ri Srori)- 

ide-fcrtsan of ... . (Great Tibet and) Wun-wu-heu-ti 
.... (of Great China) the two [allied] as . . (nephew) 
and maternal uncle having . . . (desired that no) mis- 
fortune whatsoever (may befall) the happiness [of the people] 

1 />tsan-po, the same as in opening sentence of Lhasa Edict Inscription A . 
See Part I of my article in Journal, 1909, p. 930. 

2 Here the same title is applied to the emperor of China as to the 
Tibetan king, namely rgyal-po. 

3 The Tibetan phonetic for Hwang-ti or supreme ruler. There is 
nothing here in the Tibetan text equivalent to the Chinese title of “ the 
learned, warlike, filial, and virtuous " ol Busliell's translation, loc. cit., 
p. 530. 

4 The expression dbon-z'an, whilst ordinarily meaning “ nephew and 
maternal uncle”, may also mean “father and son-in-law ” ; cf. Jaeschke’s 
Diet. , p. 389. “Son-in-law,” says Yule [Marco Polo, lsted., i, p. 253), 
was a recognized title of honour conferred by the Chinese on those who 
married into the imperial blood— in Mongolian this title is “Gurgan”. 
In this regard Professor E. Parker writes to me : “ I think Kin and ShSng 
[the Chinese equivalents], though often meaning ‘ maternal uncle and 
nephew’, throughout mean ‘father-in-law and son-in-law’: even now 
they are so used colloquially.” 

8 There is nothing in the Tibetan text here regarding “ to unite the 
gods of the land and of grain ”, as translated by Dr. Bushell from the 
Chinese version. See p. 395, n. 5. 
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and having great compassion , 1 with gracious consideration, 
without distinction of native and foreign, in order to cau^e 
happiness to everyone of the multitude (of families), they 
have resolved to form an alliance, and to complete bv this 
conference a great reconciliation and long lasting gobd 
deed. They desire . . [?a renewal of] the ancient 
(friendship), and to cement this union it is [hereby] 
declared that the [following] great and important peace- 
agreement has been made. 

“ The two [countries], Tibet and China, shall kefe^) 
whatsoever countries they possess 2 and the frontiers las 
[they exist] at present. All to the east 3 of that is the 
country of great China. All to the west is absolutely 
the country of great Tibet. From these [frontiers] there 
must be no intercourse in enmity or fighting ; neither 
soldiers nor the peasantry must encroach on any part. 

“If any man is properly suspected, he shall be captured 
his business be inquired into, a dispatch be sent, and he 
he permitted to go outside 4 [the frontier]. 

“ Now that the vast dominions have become united 6 by 

1 It is noteworthy that here the title of the Buddhist “ Cod of Mercy ”, 
Avalokita , or “the one with great compassion’’, is applied to both 
sovereigns ; and especially to the king of Tibet, whose latter-day 
successors, the Talai Lamas, pose as the earthly manifestations of 
that deity. See further, p. 417. 

2 mna-pa. 

" “The Chinese versions in books,” says Bushell, p. 538, “gne here 
‘ to the east of T’ao and Min ’ the names of two cities in the south of 
Kansu,” but this obviously refers to the Mu-Tsung treaty and not to this 
one. T'ao-chow stands in 34° 2T N. and 103° 14' E., and Min-chow 
34° 15' N. and 104° 1' E. ; but the Ch’ingshui or Ts’ing-shuiis 106° 15' E., 
or about 130 miles further east. If, therefore, T'ao-Min occurs in the 
Chinese version of this edict, it must refer to the districts of that name, 
and not the mere towns. Professor Parker suggests that T’ao and 
Min may perhaps refer to the two rivers of the name passing through 
those districts. See further, n. 3, p. 399. 

4 There is nothing about “ clothes and food ” to be supplied. 

5 There is no mention in the Tibetan text of “ the gods of the land 
and grain ” as translated by Dr. Bushell from the Chinese version ; btit 
Professor Parker tells me that this phrase is often used elliptically as 
“ dynasty ” or “dominion ”. 
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means of this great peace-meeting, it is the command of 
fclm gratified nephew and uncle that it is all the more 
necessary henceforth to cultivate friendship constantly. 
■Envoys 1 for intercommunication shall go forth freely on 
the -ancient roads according to former custom. 

■ ■; “ Between Tibet and China, the horses [of envoys] will 
be, changed below Chang-kun [?pass]. 2 From sTse-z’ung- 
eh’eg [barrier] 8 China shall respectfully provide for 
missions proceeding downwards in China. From Cheng- 
shu-hywan, 4 in Tibet, Tibet shall respectfully provide for 
missions proceeding upwards in Tibet. Every ceremonial 
honour 5 shall be shown. This shall be duly performed 
befitting the near kinship of the [royal] nephew and 
uncle, so that inside both countries no smoke or dust [of 
Ciwflict] will arise, neither dread of suddenly uprising 
hostilities, nor even the name of war shall be heard. 

“ Henceforward no guards of the frontier [are needed]. 
Since this beneficent event has been achieved there is 
nothing to fear. In each bed in each home 6 * shall be the 
happiness of stretching out fearlessly [undisturbed]. 

“ This gracious decree of happiness shall produce fruit 

l , p'o-iia, literally “ man + woman ”, with reference, as I belie\e, to 
the, envoy being often a eunuch. See p. 4H>. This phrase in Part I of 
article, 1. 6, p. 934, should be altered to ‘‘envoy 

2 “ At the Chiang-chun pass” in Chinese version (Bushell, p. 537). 

, 3 “ Suiyung barrier” in Chinese version (Bushell, p. 537) ; ch’eg is 
obviously the Tibetan form ot the Chinese word ch'e the ordinary 
word for “barrier”, which Professor Paiker informs me is the actual 
wprd used by Dr. Bushell here — and that in modern Chinese it is usually 
pronounced cha or *ha or cliak. Professor Parker further tells me 
“in my T'ung-chi copy, borrowed m 1893, the words ‘east of T’ao Min ’ 
take the place of Bushell’s ‘ east of Suiyung barrier ’ ; but that copy had 
xqany other places where it added and omitted sentences or words not in 
or added by the T 1 uny-chi used by Bushell to amend his text 

4 “The city (i.e. hsien) of Ch’ing-shui” in Chinese version (Bushell, 
p. 537). See p. 407 for discussion on this site. 

, 5 ,The w r ord employed p'tt-dud is now almost obsolete. It literally 
means “ bowing to superiors ”. 

6 This expressive phrase, sa-m mal-mah is not met With now in 

literature. 
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unto ten thousand generations. The sound of their [the 
two sovereigns’] praises will penetrate [all] the frontiers 
wherever the sun and moon travel. Tibet happy in [its 
own] land of Tibet, and China happy in [its own] land 
of China, each in [its own] great dominion shall keep 
[this] official sworn oath 1 so that it shall never become 
changed. 

“ They each have begged 2 the Three Rarest Ones 8 and 
all the Saints , 4 the unchanging 5 sun and moon, and planets 
and stars to be their witnesses that they each have sworn 
again and again the agreement [against breaking], and 
this they have done by swearing on oath after having 
slaughtered 6 the living victims. Accordingly, should 
anyone not obey this decree . . (fully) or break it, 
whether Tibetan or Chinese, may there come [to him] 
misfortune and painful plague — only if broken by a rebel, 
even though belonging to one [of the contracting parties] 
it shall not count. 

“ Thus the sovereigns and ministers 7 of Tibet and China 
have explained this important decree in writing and 
sworn [it] on oath. By the sign-manual 8 of the two great 
kings themselves it has been witnessed. The ministers 
w r ho ascended- the peace-meeting earthen altar 9 have 

1 The Chinese version has “ sworn oath and the Tibetan text, which 
is slightly indistinct here, is read by me as hro-’hor, which has that sense. 

1 grsol-te. There is nothing about “ looking up ”, as translated by 
Bushel!. Profe.ssor Parker tells me that the character vang, which 
Bushell translates “ looking up”, also means “ in face of”, and that in 
his (Parker’s) copy of the T ung-chi the word tang, “ in the presence ot,’ 
is substituted for wane/, so that 4 ‘ have begged ” is really translated in effect. 

A This is not necessarily the Buddhist Triad, see p. 417. 

4 This term, ’p’ags-pa, includes nowadays Buddha and the celestial 
Bodhisattvas as well as the earthly saints. 

5 Ba is here so translated : it may, however, merely mean £ ‘ also . 

6 This word frsad is the ordinary word for “ killed ” or “ slaughtered , 
and is not the one now employed for “ sacrifice 

7 rje-?>lon ; but we know from the Chinese records that both of the 
sovereigns were absent at the public ceremony. 

8 Literally “ seal of hand”, namely p’yag-rgya*. 

9 Literally “ earthen throne”, sa-k’ri, see p. 41 3. 
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written* here their signatures of hand . 1 A copy of this 
document has been deposited in the sealed treasury, as 
a witness.” 

To facilitate the comparison of this translation from the 
♦Tibetan version with that from the Chinese text of this 
bilingual edict, I here translate, from the French, M. Amiot’s 
rendering, as it is not easily accessible for reference . 2 
I have noted wherein it differs from Dr. Bushell’s more 
precise translation of the Chinese version . 3 

“ In the first year of Tchang-tsmg* the emperor of the Tang 
and he [the emperor] of the Ton-fan have sworn to observe 
exactly everything which is engraved on this stone. [N.B. This 
seems to have been a paragraph introduced by the copyist who 
wrote the Chinese work from which M. Amiot extracted this 
document, and it is non-existent on the stone.] 

“ The great emperor Oncn-ou-hiao-te-hoang-Ty , 6 and the great 
emperor of the Great Fan 6 Cheng-chei^-Tsan-pou, regarding 
themselves as uncle and nephew, and desirous, the one and the 
other, that the affairs of the two powerful empires [at present] 
out of shape may be discussed without any obstacle, in a manner 
according to their respective usages and governments, after mature 
reflection and repeated deliberations have made this written 
[declaration] that they themselves and their descendants will 
observe it. They have sworn in the presence of the spirits and 
the saints, and in order that posterity may be instructed exactly 
in accordance with what [agreement] has been made between them, 
and conform to it, they have ordered that the articles be engraved 
on this stone. 

3 These “signatures” form Lhasa Treaty edict- Inscription C, p 422. 

2 Mtmoires (Its Chinoi*, par les missionaires de Pekin, vol. xiv, pp. 209-13, 
Paris, 1789. 

3 JR AS., 1880, pp. 535 8. 

* “ Tchany-tsing est le nom (pie Mon-tsouny, douzieme Empereur de la 
Dynastie des Tang , donna aux annees de son regne.” 

5 “L’Empereur de la Chine prend les titres de Outn, on , Mao, te, 
hoany-Ty. En voiei l’ex plication : Empereur supreme , sous lequel fienrissent 
les lettres , les armes , la doctrine , et la rerfu .” See n. 2, p. 391. 

6 Ta-fan — G reat Fan, or Great Po[t], i.e. Great Tibet. 

7 This is spelt in the next paragraph without the g — the proper form, 
however, Professor Parker informs me, is Shen-sheny, meaning “divine 
and holy *\ 
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* Ouen-ou-hiao-te-hoang - Ty and Chen-chen-Tsan-poa, the Wo 
great emperors, whose foresight extends to the remotest future, 
and whose profound wisdom takes every means to guard against 
all inconveniences [to their people], having resolved to procure 
a peace as lasting as the universe, without any regard to their 
own personal interests, as they have only at heart the [good of' 
the] community both inside and outside |i.e. native and foreign], 
wishing above all that their respective subjects may enjoy all the 
advantages which contribute to the happiness of the people, after 
mature reflection and repeated deliberation, of common consent 
and with full and entire liberty, have made between themselves 
the treaty of which these are the articles. 

“In the present settlement, the Han [—Chinese 1 ] and the 
Fan [ = Tibetans 2 ] shall have limits fixed as boundaries between 
the two empires. All to the east of Tao-Min* belongs to the 
great empire of the Tang , and all to the west of Tao-Mm shall 
be under the rule of the great kingdom of the Fan. Content 
with this partition, the two empires shall never seek to encroach 
the one on the other by means of arms, under any pretext. 

“ The sovereigns of the one and the other empire will never 
credit anything which may be reported to them contrary to what 
has been here decreed. But if any altercation happens, some 
disturbance or s’ome fight between their respective subjects 
residing on the frontiers, that one of the emperors who believes 
himself to be wronged will neither take his own revenge nor do 
himself justice ’by himself. He shall inform or send word to 
the [other] emperor his ally, sending him those subjects he 
considers culpable, [who] if Chinese will be sent to China, if Fan 

1 Han and “The Son of Han” has come to he a synonym for the 
Chinese, so called after the famous Han dynasties (202 B.c. - a.d. 221), 
whose epoch is considered to be the most glorious of the purely Chinese 
dynasties, so that we find here even the T’ang emperors (also a pure 
Chinese dynasty) proudly describing themselves as “ Han ”. Even now, 
says Professor Parker {in epist. ), the Cantonese always call themselves 
“Men of T’ang'’, and the Cantonese dialect T’ong-wa, ( = T’ang-hwa) or 
“ T’ang speech ”. 

2 The character Fan — “ barbarian ”, but was more expressly applied 
by the Chinese to the Tibetan and associated tribes. 

,J “ Tchao-min ou Tao-min. C’est le nom general des lieux qui sont 
sous la dependance de Koung-tchany-fou d’aujourd’hui. Too est la ville 
qu’on appelle aujourd’hui Tao-tcheou-ouei ; et Min esb ce qu’on appelle 
aujourd’hui Min-tcheou-onei. ” See my n. 3, p. 395, above. 
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they will be sent to their own country. He will inform himself 
of the truth of the facts without prejudice, and if they are found 
guilty he will punish them, each according to the laws of his 
country. On the exact observation of this article in particular 
Will depend the good understanding between the two empires. 

“ Although the two emperors are related between themselves 
as uncle and nephew, it will nevertheless be difficult for them to 
give preference one to the other by force. To make up for their 
being unable to converse in the living voice, they must write 
letters to each other with that confidence which parents or 
persons of the same family have between themselves. They 
must exhort each other mutually by their good counsels. They 
will themselves lend every helping hand to those who depend 
on them, and will never forget to maintain an intimate 
correspondence between the two courts. 

“ When a party of couriers from China to the court of the 
Tou-fan arrives at Tao-Mm , the Chinese couriers shall place 
their dispatches in the hands of the Tou-fan officers, who shall 
be charged with the duty of forwarding them to their destination. 
Similarly, when the Tou-fan couriers charged with dispatches 
from their masters will arrive in the same way, the Chinese 
officers to whom these dispatches are handed shall charge them- 
selves on their side with the duty of delivering them to the court 
of their master. In other words, when the Tou-fan couriers will 
arrive on the frontiers of China, the Chinese officers shall charge 
themselves with the rest, and when the Chinese couriers arrive 
at Tsing-choui-foen 1 they shall discharge their packets and hand 
them to the Tou-fan officers. 

“ The people of the two empires, instead of provoking or 
insulting each other by words of reprisal, ought to lay aside all 
sentiment of defiance; they ought to anticipate each other by 
their good offices. They ought always to speak well of each 
other and avoid every occasion for disputes and quarrels. In 
this way travellers will be able to pursue their route tranquilly 
without fear of being arrested in the midst of their course. The 
inhabitants of towns and villages will enjoy the sweet fruits of 
a constant peace. Those of the country will not be apprehensive 

1 “ Les Couriers Tou-fan pouvoient s’avancer jusqu'a Tttivg-ckoui-hien, 
oil apparemment il y avoit des Offieiers Ton-fan,” etc*. This is Ts’ing- 
shui, the identity of which is discussed on p. 407. 
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of parties of the enemy coming to ravage their lands just as they 
are on the point of recompensating their labours. And our 
descendants, full of gratitude to a government which procured 
for them the welfare they enjoy, will compare it to the brilliant 
splendour of the sun and moon, and will regard them as deserving 
all their praises. 

“Everyone ought to regard all that is declared here as if he 
himself had sworn to observe the same exactly. After having 
called to witness the heavens, the earth, and the Three Priceless 
Ones, 1 the great officers deputed by the emperor of China and 
the great officers deputed by the emperor of the Toii-fan have 
slaughtered a victim, they have prostrated their faces to the 
earth and have sworn m the name of their masters and the two 
empires that they shall rigorously conform with all that is 
contained in this treaty. If it happens that anyone violates 
these articles, [then] may the powers who have been invoked to 
attest this see to it and submit him to the penalty he deserves ! 

“The deputies of the two empires have themselves sealed* 2 
this monument. The words which it contains are published to 
all the world ; they are clear and without ambiguity, so that 
everyone may conform to them.” 

The Tibetan version, it will thus be seen, follows very 
closely the Chinese one as translated by M. Amiot and 
Dr. Bushell. 3 Where the differences are of consequence 
I have referred to them in footnotes to my translation. 
In keeping with the independent spirit of the Tibetans, 
the Tibetan king is given precedence over the Chinese 
emperor in the Tibetan version. 

The point for us now to determine is whether this 
text is the Mu-Tsung treaty of 822 A. I). or ’merely 
a portion of the Te-Tsung treaty of 782 a.d. on the same 
pillar. The array of facts already indicated (p. 890) is 
overwhelmingly against our regarding it as the Mu-Tsung 
treaty-edict. 

1 “ Dans le text© Chinois il y a seulement les troi a Pao , c*est-a-dire, ten 
trois choses qni tfont point de prix , ou qui sont d’un prix inestimable. 
These are not necessarily the Buddhist triad, see p. 417. 

2 J2lev4 here is obviously a mistake for sceVt. 

3 See n. 1, p. 389. 
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We are now in a position to see how the text in 
question differs specifically from that of the Mu-Tsung 
treaty, as recorded in the Imperial Chinese annals and 
elsewhere. 

The Mu-Tsung text, as recorded in the Chinese books, 
differs almost completely from the foregoing for a document 
dealing avowedly with a practically identical subject ; 
and these two certainly differ from each other to a very 
much greater extent than the book-version of the Te-Tsung 
treaty does from its pillar-version. The form of the 
Te-Tsung treaty as found in the Imperial annals 1 does 
not purport to be a verbatim reproduction of the joint 
pillar-edict, but a record of the treaty for the information 
of the Chinese. Thus in saying, “ The Emperor com- 
passionated his black - haired people [it is obviously 
referring to the Tibetans],” 2 * and again, “the Government 
have alienated their ancient territory,” it is China alone 
that speaks — an ex 'parte, statement, and not a joint 
declaration to which Tibet could subscribe, such as we 
have on the pillar. Still, both versions of the Te-Tsung 
treaty, in the books and on the pillar, display a remarkable 
agreement in detail as well as in the general sense, and are 
in great part paraphrases of each, other. Not so, however, 
the edict in question with the Mu-Tsung treaty of the 
books. 

The book-version of the text of the Mu-Tsung treaty 
is thus given 8 : — 

The Tang have received from heaven rule over the eight 
points of the compass, and wherever their wise commands 
penetrate, all come to their court, and with awe and reverence, 
fearful of punishment for their misdeeds. Successors of Wu and 
imitators of Wen, 4 * each emperor has acquired additional fame, 

1 Bushell, JRAS., 1880, pp. 488-90. 

3 “The black-heads'’ is a common Chinese term for the Chinese, but 

I have shown (in Art. II, pp. 1254, 1258) that it was applied to the 

Tibetans by their own kings. 

8 Bushell, JRAS., 1880, pp. 510, etc. 4 See n. 2, p. 391. 
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and excelled in showing deeper wisdom, and none have failed in 
the glorious succession of twelve reigns during two hundred and 
four years. The great founder of our dynasty issued wise 
commands, and his rules are not to be broken; he acquired 
wide-spreading fame, and it will be handed down for ever. 
They worship the high God and receive a favourable response ; 
they pray to the souls of their imperial ancestors and obtain 
abounding happiness ; how can there be a break ? 

“In the cyclical year Kuei-ch'ou in the winter, on the cyclical 
day Kuei-yu of the 10th month of the year, the Wen-wu-hsiao-te 
Huangti decreed that the ministers of state, his servant Ghih, 
his servant Po, and his servant Yuan-ying, should conclude 
a sworn treaty with the great general, the Fan envoy, Lunnalo, 
President of the Board of Rites, and his colleagues at the capital, 
on an altar built in the western suburb of the city, with a j>it 
dug on the north side of the altar. We have recited the oaths, 
sacrificed the victims and buried them together with the written 
text, reverently ascended and descended the altar, and performed 
all the proper ceremonies without omission. 

“ Now, therefore, weapons shall be put by, and men be 
given rest, the bonds of kinship be honoured, and friendship 
re-established ; the far-reaching policy has been carried out, and 
will produce abundant fruits. As the vault of heaven abo\e 
overspreads the yellow earth below, so the swarming multitude 
of men look for rulers towards the ministers and high officers, 
for if left without leaders they would prey on and destroy each 
other. What the Chinese now rule shall have the T'ang as the 
sovereign, and the country of their western race shall have the 
great Fan as ruler. From this tune henceforth both shall put 
by weapons and armour, forget their differences and old 
grievances, and respect the honoured kinship of their sovereigns 
and the ancient bonds of mutual aid. The frontier guard-houses 
shall be left ungarrisoned, and the w T atch-fires no longer lighted ; 
in danger and difficulty they shall think of each other, and 
oppression and plunder be stopped ; the barrier stations and 
fortifications shall be disused, and invasion and pi under shall 
oease. The important strong posts of defence shall be carefully 
kept as of old ; they shall not plot against us, and we will make 
no preparations against them. 

“ Ah ! Love men with benevolence, protect your country with 
loyalty, worship heaven with wisdom, and serve the gods with 
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reverence ; for if any one of these duties be neglected, it will 
bring down misfortune upon the body. 

“ The frontier - mountains are lofty, the river flows on 
unceasingly. On a propitious day and favourable season have 
we fixed the two boundaries : the west to belong to the great 
Fan, the east to be ruled by the great T’ang. The great 
ministers, holding up the sworn treaty, proclaim it afar to the 
autumn country.” 

Although stating that the above was “ the text ” 1 of 
the Mu-Tsung treaty, the Chinese annals go on to mention 
other articles than the above which were in the Tibetan 
version. The T’ang shn says 2 — 

“ The tsanp'u of the great Fan [i.e. the king of Tibet] had 
sent the treaty beforehand, the important articles of which 
were : ‘ The two countries, Han and Fan, shall keep the borders 
which each one now rules, and neither shall fight with nor 
attack the other ; they shall allow no plundering raids into 
each other’s border nor secret plots to acquire territory. If any 
persons he suspected they shall be taken alive and their business 
inquired into, then they shall be given clothes and food and sent 
back into their own country. All now fixed shall he followed ; 
there shall be neither addition nor change. The officers who 
take part in the sworn ceremony, seventeen persons, shall all sign 
their names.’ ” 

This portion certainly bears a general resemblance to 
part of the contents of the edict text now under examina- 
tion. Such resemblance, however, does not necessarily 
exclude the Te-Tsung, as it is only reasonable to suppose 
that some such practical and elementary provisions must 
also have formed part of the Te-Tsung treaty, and be 
repeated in the Mu-Tsung text. For the Tibetans, like 
the Chinese, are sticklers for precedent and for the 
repetition of ancient forms of expression. 

1 In regard to Dr. Bushel! s use of the woid “the text ” Professor 
Parker notes : “I doubt if ‘ text 5 Was meant. The Chinese always say 
‘ it ran 9 in a vague sort of way. ” 

2 Bushell, JRAS., 1880, p. 518. 
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The Mongolian account of the Mu-Tsung treaty pre- 
served in the Bodhimor , a Kalmuk work of the seventeenth 
century, translated by I. Schmidt , 1 though not professing 
to give the actual text verbatim, but merely a description 
of its contents and of the sworn ceremony attending 
the conclusion of the treaty, nevertheless throws some 
valuable light on the subject. As this account has been 
manifestly misinterpreted in an important detail by 
Schmidt, and still further complicated by some later 
writers who have quoted him , 2 I have consulted Schmidt’s 


1 Geschiclite der Ost-Monyolen v erf asst von Ssanang Ssetsev , v. I. J. 
Schmidt, p. 361, St. Petersburg, 1829. 

- The chief confusion has occurred in regard to the term rMe-ru or 
•“ The Mark ”, where the Mu-Tsung-Ralpachan edict pillar was erected 
on the Chinese frontier. This place was suggested by Schmidt to be 
the Mt. Meru of the Indian Buddhists, i.e. Kailas in the North-West 
Himalayas, • an impossible misinterpretation which nevertheless was 
somewhat excusable at that early period over eighty years ago, though 
the Sanskrit “Meru” is never spelt by the Tibetans with a prefixed r. 
Subsequently the matter was further complicated by a writer interpreting 
the word guny-gui , which occurs in the same sentence as * the Ganges 
with the sense of “ Meru of the Ganges streams ”. I find that a Tibetan 
historian, Sumpa, ' writing in the eighteenth century and generally 
following the Mongolian account as used by Schmidt so closely as to 
suggest that he either copied it or referred to the same source, uses this 
identical expression in regard to Ralpachan s reign, but in^ a c earer 
sense. The paragraph reads (Calcutta text of 1908, p. 151, 1. 1 ) • 
“rGya-bod so-so dan bar-gyi nne-rur rdo-rm '/sum-la mna chod (<kod- 
pa sogs-kyis kyan bod-la drin-clie la. ” This I would translate . * ince 

China and Tibet [m Ralpachans reign] each on their own land [and] on 
a spot [or ‘mark’, rMe-ru] between, [i.e.] at the three stone pillars, 
pledged themselves by oath and other ceremonies, theie has een bj® a 
benefit to Tibet.” Fortunately Sumpa, in a note to so-so, says tba 
that word = the Chinese gmtg-gm. Now so-so, though ordinarily 
meaning “ each separately ”, also means “ each land or eoun ry , an 
Professor Parker suggests that hung might be either o \ 1,e ‘ ’ 

or “publicly ”, and that gui is most likely a Tcuei of some kind In a y 
case, this effectually disposes of the misreading of - eru o ie 
A somewhat curious coincidence is that I was informec immy y _ 
by a lama at Darjeeling that at the great cloister bearing ie 
similar name of Mu-ru in the north-west of Lhasa, a ® i * 

Chorten , was an inscription recording a great victory o e ’ 

on my visit there in 1904 I could find no trace of any such inscription. 

See my Lhasa and its Mysteries, pp. 331, 402. 

27 

JRAS. 1911. 
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translation of the Bodhimor , and give here my revised 
translation of his, which affords, amongst other things, 
positive information in regard to the location of the 
Mu-Tsung-Ralpachan joint edict-pillars. The Bodhimor 
says — 

“ At rMe-ru 1 [or ‘ The Mark '] between the boundary posts, 
a temple was erected by both sides and a great stone set up 
as a jurisdiction 2 [mark], upon which the sun and moon were 
figured, to indicate that as the sun and moon wandered in 
friendship in the heavens without touching each other, so also 
should it be between both kingdoms, so that from rMe-ru [or 
‘ this Mark ’] downwards no Tibetan, and from there outwards 
no Chinese, warriors shall enter by force. Further, a boundary - 
line between both kingdoms was drawn and demarcated by 
thorough masonry, by loose stones set down, and again by earth 
mounds. On the conclusion of the treaty the Three Precious 
Ones, the sun, moon, planets, and the avenging Tenggeri 
[= Tengri or Heaven] were invoked as witnesses against its 
breaking, for [in that event] their denunciation. After this, 
under the seal of each great monarch to conform accordingly, 
a peace-alliance was made and confirmed by oath by the great 
[officials] and the subjects of both kingdoms. fAnd the selfsame 
words were engraved upon three great stones. One of these is 
near the Jo [temple of Lhasa], the second is in the palace of the 
emperors of China [at Ch’ang-an], and the third is on the boundary 
at rMe-ru [‘The Mark’), where the jurisdiction [mark] was 
set up.” 

The reference here to the sun and moon, it will be 
observed, is in quite a different sense to that found in 
the eighth paragraph of the edict, where, by the way, 
the edict terms itself “ This gracious decree of happiness 
shall produce fruit unto ten thousand generations”. This 
description might almost justify its claim to be considered 
“ The Tablet of Long Happiness ”, a Chinese appellation 
of the Mu-Tsung edict , 3 though this title could even be 

1 See n. 2, p. 405. 

2 aufgerichtet (Schmidt, op. cit., p. 361). 

3 Rockhill, JR AS. , 1891, p. 281. 
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applied to the general tenor of the undoubted Te-Tsung 
peace treaty-edict. On the other hand, the concluding 
paragraph of the latter in the manuscript version recorded 
in the Chinese books is almost identical with the con- 
cluding sentence of our edict now under examination ; 
as it states : “ Th£ text of the covenant shall be preserved 
in the ancestral temple, and the officers in charge, according 
to the regulations of the two nations, shall always keep it.” 1 

The spot where the great sworn compact for the Te- 
Tsung treaty was concluded was at Ch’ing-shui, 2 and the 
text of that treaty expressly states that that place was 
on the frontier. Now this edict in question mentions 
this place under the name of Ctiing-shui-hien in the 
Chinese version, 3 and “ Cheng -shu-hywan ” in the Tibetan 
version, as being situated on the Tibetan side of the 
frontier and the place where Chinese dispatches were 
to be handed to the Tibetan officials (par. 6). On the 
other hand, the sworn ceremony of the Mu-Tsung treaty 
was made at rMe-ru on the frontier (a place which I have 
shown in n. 2, p. 405, is nowhere near India, where it has 
been located by the mistaken reading “ Meru-Ganga ”), 
as noted in the above Mongol .history as well as in the 
Tibetan ones. 4 As, however, the boundary appears to 
have remained the same from the Te-Tsung until the 
Mu-Tsung treaty, it seems to me probable that rMe-ru 
or “ The Mark ” was in the pass a few miles to the cast 
of the city of Ch’ing-shui-hien. 

The identification of this city of Ctiing-shui-hien, the 
Cheng -shu-hywan of our Tibetan edict, where the sworn 
compact of the Te-Tsung treaty was performed, is of 
much importance, as supplying us with a sure key to 
the frontier line of those days on the chief route of 

1 Bushell, JRAS., 1880, p. 480. 

2 Ibid., p. 488; Rockhill, loc. cit., p. 19.3. 

3 Both M. Amiot and Dr. Bushell agree in this reading. 

4 See details, p. 405. There is no note in the Chinese books of any 
ceremony on the frontier in respect to the Mu-Tsung treaty. 
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communication between the two capitals. The only 
attempt at locating it of which I am aware is that by 
Dr. Bushell, in which he identifies it with “ the modern 
city of Ch’ingshuihsien in the prefecture of Kungch’angfu 
in Shensi ”. He says it is called after a small river of the 
same name, and adds — 

“ The geographical description of this district city published 
in 1687 says that the river is outside the western suburbs, near 
the Hsiao Lung Mountain, which the Governor - General of 
Lungyu made the boundary with the T’ufan. The district was 
reconquered in 847.” 1 

Kungchang, I find from 'the map, is in the modern 
province of Kansu, over 100 miles west of the border of 
Shensi. Possibly Dr. Bushell intended Tsing-shui in 
Kansu, 15 miles from the Shensi boundary. At any rate, 
from a study of the topography on the maps, I would 
identify this city in lat. 34° 37' N. and long. 106° 15' E. 
with the Ch’ingshui of the treaty. 

This position for it is clearly indicated in the book- 
version of the Te-Tsung treaty, which says 2 [N.B. I have 
interpolated my identifications and interpretations within 
square brackets] — 

“ The boundary that the government [Chinese! now keep are : 
On the west of Chingcliow \ = Kingchow m Kansu, lat. 35° 10', 
long. 107° 18'] the western mouth of the T’an-tsen pass, on 
the west of Lung-chow [= Lung- chow in Shensi, lat. 34° 45', 
long. 106° 55'] the city of Chmg-shui-hsien [ = Tsing-shui-hsien 
in Kansu, as above located], and on the west of Feng-chow 
[ = Feng-hsien ? on the Tung River, lat. 33° 54', long. 106° 37'] 
the city of T’ung-ku-hsien, while in the western mountains of 
Chien-nan [ = Ch’eng-tu] the bank of the Tatu River is the Han 
[ = Chinese] boundary. The Fan [^Tibetan] nation rule over 
Lan [ = Lan-chow-fu, capital of Kansu], Wei, Yuan [ = Wei-yiian, 
lat. 35° 7 , long. 104° 12'], and Hui [ = ? Hei[-shui] River in Kansu, 
lat. 33°, long. 104° 55'], reaching on the west to Lin T’ao [ = T’ao- 
chow in Kansu, lat. 84° 2l', long. 103° 14'] and on the east as far 
as Chengchow [ = Ch^ng in Kansu, lat. 33°49', long.l05° 32'],” etc. 

1 Bushell, JRAS., 1880, p. 532, n. 49. 2 Ibid., p. 489. 
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Its location here is not only fixed definitely by its 
specified direction from Lungchow, from which it is about 
35 miles nearly due west, but it is confirmed by its 
relative position in the line of the other boundaries 
enumerated on either side of it, from the north to the 
south. This line forms a natural frontier to some extent, 
following as it did the water-parting of the Lung Mountain 
range and the corresponding range to the south of the 
River Wei. 

The city stands on the western slope of the Lung 
Mountains on a small river, doubtless the Ts ing-shui, from 
which the city takes its name, shui, the Chinese word 
for “ water ” and “ river ”, being the same root, by the way, 
as the Tibetan ch’u, which is the ordinary Tibetan term for 
“ water ” and “ river The river on which the city stands 
is a tributary of the Niotow River, itself an affluent of 
the Wei, on which the Imperial capital Ch’ang-an (Si-ngan) 
stands about 150 miles lower down. 

In the above translation of the Chinese book- version 
of the Te-Tsujig treaty, the city of Ch’ingshui is stated 
to belong to China ; and in keeping apparently with this 
is the statement, in the same record, that the sworn 
ceremony was performed to the west of Chmgshui, 1 
whereas our Tibetan edict text, in both its Chinese and 
Tibetan versions, expressly places that city within the 
Tibetan side of the border. We have positive proof in the 
same narrative that Ch’ingshui was outside the Chinese 
barrier or fortified frontier, for it states (at p. 488) that 
a pig could not be got for the sacrifice because “ there were 
no pigs outside the barrier The fact that the ceremony 
was performed “ to the west of Ch’ingshui ” was doubtless 
an arrangement prescribed by the astrologers to secure 
favourable omens and proximity to the river. Besides, 
it is improbable for strategical reasons that a city lying 
on the western or Tibetan side of the mountain range, 

1 Bushell, JRAS., 1880, p. 488. 
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which here till the present day separates Shensi from 
Kansu, should belong to the Chinese. Indeed, the same 
Chinese account implies that it was Tibetan territory when 
it states 1 that “ the district was reconquered in 847 A.D.”, 
that is, sixty -four years after the Te-Tsung treaty. 

Whilst the name Ch’ingshui thus occurs prominently 
in the Chinese manuscript text of the T6-Tsung edict, 
and also in our edict in question, it is nowhere mentioned 
in connexion with the Mu-Tsung treaty in any of the 
known manuscript records and accounts. Neither is it 
met with in the text of the Mu-Tsung treaty as recorded 
in the T’ang annals, nor, as we have seen, in the Kalmuk 
account in the Bodhimor ; nor is it found in the Tibetan 
manuscript accounts, which generally confirm the Mongolian. 

The rGyal-rabs says 2 3 : “In the time of this king [Ralpachan] 
the eastern frontier marched with that of exhausted China at the 
P’o-lon Shan, 8 a mountain range, rising like a white curtain. 
Here, by means of a stone pillar which was erected, this matter 
of the power [of Tibet] was set down in writing.” 

fSumpa in his history, writing of Ralpachan’s reign and the 
Mu-Tsung treaty, says 4 * : “ Since China and Tibet each on their 
own land and at rMe-ru [^a spot or mark] between, [i.e.] at the 
three stone pillars, pledged themselves by oath and other 
ceremonies, there has been great benefit to Tibet.” 

The geographical indication here given, namely, the 
“ P’o-lon Shan,” which I have obtained from the Tibetan 
history-books, is important as fixing the furthest eastern 
point of the ancient Tibetan empire when at its zenith. 
This mountain range is obviously a part of the great Lung 
or Dragon range, about longitude 108° E., which bends the 

1 Bu shell, JRAS. , 1880, p. 532, n. 49. 

2 Text, E. Schlagintweit’s ed. , p. 12. 

3 This is clearly a proper name, a Tibetan phonetic reproduction of 
the Chinese word. Schlagintweit has taken it etymologically as a Tibetan 
literary phrase, though without any aptness in sense. Professor Parker 
tells me pei, peh, or po means “ north ” in the Mandarin dialects. 

4 rfPag-frsam Jjon-&zan, by the Abbot Sumpa in eighteenth century a.d. 

S. C. Das’ ed., Calcutta, 1908, p. 151. 
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Yellow River to the north. It may also be the “ Ho-lan 
Shan” of the Chinese records, which state that the 
Tibetans wished to fix there the frontier for the treaty 
of 783 A.D. after their occupation of the imperial capital 
and the “ valleys of the Lo and Ho Rivers ” to the north of 
the latter. 

“In the second year Chien-chung (781 a.d.) the T’u-fan 
requested that the frontier be fixed at Ho-lan Shan (SIS ill) 
In the fourth year (788) they sent officials to make a treaty at 
Ch’ing-shui, and in front of the Ta-chao (i.e. the ‘great’ Jo 
temple Lhasa) is the tablet of the treaty between the nephew 
and uncle.” 1 

The “ Ho-lan Shan ”, stated by the Tnncj-chi to be west 
of Ning-hia, may possibly be the “ P’o-lon Shan ” of the 
above Tibetan text, and the “ Pai-lan Syan ” of the Nepalese 
itinerary of Hodgson/ 2 which is placed two days march to 
the east of Singan Fu (the Sing-ha-p’u of that itinerary), 
and thirty-two days march from Peking, 3 that is to say, 
apparently near the Lo River about Tungcliow. Now all 
these areas, within the northern half of Shensi, comprising 
the entire valley of the Lo, were held by the Tibetans after 
756 a.d . 4 The Lo rises in the “Pai-yu” Shan range, 
108-9° E. longitude, and one of its main tributaries, 
joining it about 85° 7' N. latitude, is named Ts’ing-shui, 
which possibly may be the Ch’ing-shui of the edict. 5 
This vrord “ P’o-lon ”, therefore, I consider to be “ North 
Lung”, and possibly the semi-legible name in 1. 9 of the 
treaty-edict, 6 which I proposed to read “ mts'o-snon ”, and 
for which I would now substitute the “P’o-lon” Mountains. 

1 Roekhill, JR AS., 1891, p. 193. 

2 Essays, ii, p. 189. 

3 Between it and Singan Fu the Nepalese Mission crossed in a journey 
of 14 kos, i.e. about 30-40 miles, four lakes, eight rivers, seven bridges, 
and passed two forts. 

4 Bushell, loc. cit., p. 475. 

5 It is not probably so, as it is not on the route between the two 
capitals of China and Tibet. 

6 Journal, 1909, p. 949. 
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It is noticeable, too, in connexion with the Mu-Tsung 
treaty, that there is no record of any sworn ceremony 
having been performed on the frontier at all, except in 
the last-quoted extract from Sumpa, who is not authori- 
tative on such a matter. The T’ang annals merely speak 
of a sworn ceremony “ at the capital ” of China, 1 i.e. at 
Ch’ang-an, and another “ at the T’ufan capital chief camp ”, 2 
which I should think was Ralpachan’s summer quarters, 
about 10 miles below Lhasa, on the right bank of the 
Kyid River, which I have visited and described. 3 

The Mu-Tsung-Ralpachan joint treaty-edict, it will be 
seen from the above, was inscribed on three pillars. One 
of these stood within v the Imperial palace at Ch’ang-an 
(Si-ngan-fu), the second at “ The Mark ” or rMe-ru on the 
frontier near Ch’ing-shui (Ts’ing-shui ) on the western 
border of the Shensi province of China, and the third 
near the Jo temple of Lhasa, the Jo-l’av ; the last is the 
one now in question. The vernacular narratives do not 
expressly say that these pillars were new ones specially 
erected, but they imply that they were so, and that the 
inscriptions were not merely engraved on the old Te- 
Tsung-KYi Sroii-£de-5tsan pillars. In particular it is on 
record that the Ch’ing-shui pillar was destroyed in 787. 5 
Then we have the positive statement of the Chinese 
official record of 1792,° confirmed by the 1851 list, that’ 
the Mu-Tsung treaty-pillar at Lhasa had disappeared and 
no longer existed, as already detailed. 

Finally, we find, as is pointed out to me by Professor 
Parker, that Dr. Bushell’s own account furnishes almost 
absolute proof that the edict is Te-Tsung’s, and not 
Mu - Tsung’s. Dr. Bushell notes that the Tibetan 

1 Bushell, JRAS., 1880, p. 517. - Ibid., p. 519. 

3 Lhasa and its Mysteries , p. 320. 

4 Bodhimor , see above, p. 405. The sworn ceremony at Ch’ang-an was 
performed on “an altar to the west of the capital” (Bushell, loc. cit., 
p. 491). 

5 Bushell, loc. cit., p. 494. 6 See p. 390. 
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sovereign’s name is a blank in the Chinese text of the 
rubbing, but he supplies the name himself from the 
Yih-t’ung-cM , namely & R fi| y, i.e. “His Majesty 
T$-chi-li-tsan Now the Tibetan king in 780-97, who 
made the treaty of 783 a.d. with the Emperor Te-Tsung, 
is called in the Chinese record, translated by Dr. Bushell, 
“ Ch’i-li-tsan,” 1 which is sufficiently near “ K’ri Sron-£de- 
fttsan ” for a Chinese translation of the name of a barbarian. 

Altogether, therefore, the above reasons and the weighty 
facts before cited (p. 390) seem to warrant us in considering 
that the edict in question forms part of the Te-Tsung 
treaty-edict of 783 a.d., which is engraved on the other 
side of the same pillar, and that it is not the treaty-edict 
of Mu-Tsung of 822 a.d. It thus may be called the 
“ Te-Tsung — K’ri Srori-£de-&tsan joint edict Inscription B ” 
to distinguish it from the two others on the same pillar. 

The other more noteworthy points respecting this edict, 
to which I will here refer, relate mainly to the sworn 
ceremony, as throwing light on the pre-Buddhistic indi- 
genous religion of Tibet — the Bon. Sacrificial rites were 
also invariably performed by China in the ratification of 
treaties. These involved the killing of an animal and 
the throwing of a part of it or of its blood into a ditcli in 
order that the “ Spirit of the Earth ” might bear witness 
to the deed, and the rest of the blood was rubbed on the 
lips of the contracting parties. 2 

The altar for the sworn ceremony is described in our 
edict text (last paragraph, p. 397) as “an earthen throne 
or a “ mud platform ”, upon which the treaty officials 
ascended. It was a temporary structure, the Chinese 
annals tell us, 3 erected to the west of Ch’ingshui for the 
pagan indigenous sacrifice and not for Buddhistic purposes. 
This is made clear by the statement : “ after the conclusion 

1 Bushell, JRAS., 1880, pp. 439, 485. 

2 Parker’s Ancient China Simplified, p. 95. 

3 Bushell, loc. cit., p. 488. 
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of the Sworn ceremony Chieh-tsan [the Tibetan general] 
proposed to Yi [the Chinese plenipotentiary] to go to 
the south-west corner of the altar into a Buddhist tent 
to burn incense and make oath.” 1 It was evidently raised 
in an open plain on the bank of the river, for the same 
narrative relates that the Tibetans and Chinese “ agreed 
that each party should proceed to the place where the 
altar was raised with 2,000 men, half of them to be armed 
and drawn up two hundred paces outside the altar, half 
unarmed attendants to be distributed below the altar. 

. . . Seven persons all in court costume ; . . . also 
seven persons ascended the altar together to perform 
the sworn ceremony In this a minister of state “ on 
his knees read aloud the covenant ”. 2 A similar altar was 
erected near Lhasa for the ratification of the Mu-Tsung 
treaty, of which more precise particulars are given. 3 

“ The ceremonial altar was ten paces wide and two feet high. 
Our [Chinese] envoys stood opposite the ten and more Tibetan 
great ministers, while over a hundred chiefs were seated below 
the altar. Upon the altar was placed a wooden bench, on which 
stood the Po-ch’e-p’u [elsewhere called Po-ch’an-p’u, evidently 
the head Buddhist priest or lama] as he recited the sworn treaty, 
a man standing at his side to translate it for those below. When 
he had finished the blood was smeared, but the Po-ch’e-p’u did 
not smear his lips. After the conclusion of this ceremony another 
oath was taken before Fut’u [Buddha], when sumbul water was 
poured out and drunk.” 

The living victims sacrificed at this sworn ceremony 
were a wild ram, a dog, and a sheep, but these were 
substituted for larger animals. 

“ It had at first been agreed that the Han [ = Chinese] should 
sacrifice an ox, the Fan [ = Tibetan] a horse ; but Yi [the Chinese 
envoy], ashamed of his part in the ceremony, wished to depreciate 
the rites, and said to Chieh-tsan [the Tibetan general], 1 The Han 
cannot cultivate the ground without oxen, the Fan cannot travel 

1 Bushell, JR AS., 1880, p. 490. 

2 Ibid., p. 491. 3 Ibid., p. 521. 
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without horses ; I propose, therefore, to substitute a sheep, pig, 
and dog as the three victims . 5 Chieh-tsan consented. But there 
were no pigs outside the barrier, and Chieh-tsan determined to 
take a wild ram, while Yi took a dog and a sheep . 55 1 It adds 
the “ victims were buried ” in a “ pit ” by themselves . 2 

The text of the [other (?) portion of the] Te-Tsung 
treaty states 3 that they had “ as a sacrifice split asunder 
the dead bodies [in front of ?] the grain and the gods, the 
[spiritual] peaceful helpers on the altar, [and] have by 
this means made the country, the dwellings, and the lakes 
to be more thoroughly united into one kingdom ”. 

The oath, we are told in the text, was taken “ after 
having slaughtered the living victims ” and before calling 
on “ all the gods and men to be their witnesses ”. For 
this solemn ordeal we read that the generals and ministers 
of the two countries “ fasted [for three days 4 ] and purified 
themselves in preparation for the ceremony”, and they 
“proclaim to the gods of heaven and earth, of the 
mountains and rivers, and call the gods to witness that 
their oath shall not be broken ”. 5 The nature of the 
oath itself seems to have been an asseveration that the 
individual who took part in it might meet with a bloody 
death like those victims in the event of breaking their 
covenant . 6 There is nothing in the above ceremony in 
Professor Parker’s opinion which is not to be found in 
Chinese practice. Afterwards the two principal repre- 
sentatives w T ent to a Buddhist tent at the request of the 
Tibetans to make an affirmation. “ When this was 
finished they again ascended the altar, when they drank 
wine and both gave and received ceremonial presents, 
each offering the products of his country as a mark of 
liberal friendship.” 

Smearing of the lips of the covenanting individuals 

1 Bushell, JR AS., 1880, p. 488. 2 I^icl. , p. 490. 

3 See first part of my paper, p. 933. 

4 Ibid., p. 491. 6 lbi,L ; P- 490 - 

6 For forms of such oaths see my Buddhixm of Tibet, p. 569. 
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with the blood of the sacrificed victim is seen to have 
been an essential part of the ceremony for rendering 
the oath binding. This practice still survives at the 
present day amongst Mongoloid tribes in Eastern Asia 
and Malaya, and also, so Professor Parker tells me, in 
China, for oaths and as part of the initiation for 
blood-brotherhood. It is found in Tibet, amongst the 
tribes of Eastern Nepal, and just as I write comes the 
news from New Guinea that a party of European 
travellers were not admitted to the friendship of the 
savage tribe of the interior until the savages “sacrificed 
a pig and smeared each of us on the forehead with the 
creature’s blood ”. 1 

The Tibetan word used in the edict for “ envoy ” or 
“messenger” is curious and suggestively neutral. It is 
p’o-na , literally meaning “ man + woman ”, and is the 
word adopted by missionaries in translating the “angel” 
of the Bible. It seems probable, however, that the envoys 
or imperial messengers in those ancient days were usually 
eunuchs. 2 Persons of this class of palace official appear 
to have been the confidants of the Chinese emperors and 
empresses from time immemorial. In particular we find 
it recorded in the Tang annals that in the treaty 
negotiations with Tibet in 730 a.d. the emperor sent 
“ the eunuch Chang-Yuan-fang on a mission of inquiry 
to the T’ufan [= Tibetans]”/' In 780 a.d., i.e. onty 
three years before this edict, the same authority states 
“ when captives were taken eunuchs were always sent in 
charge of them to take them” back. 4 And four years 
after this edict, in 787, we read: “The emperor sent the 
eunuch Wang Tzftheng with dispatches to Chieh-tsan [the 
Tibetan general] ; ” 5 and a few months later a eunuch is 

1 Dr. H. A. Lorentz, Daily Press, August 27, 1910. 

2 On this Professor Parker notes that “Eunuchs as envoys were sent 
bo the Huns, but never to the Tibetans or Turks, only as messengers ”. 

3 Bushell, loc. cit., p. 465. 

4 Ibid., p. 485. 


5 Ibid., p. 498. 
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mentioned 1 as being, after the Chinese generals, the chief 
captive and envoy. 

Evidence of the predominance of Buddhism at this 
early period is possibly afforded in the ninth paragraph, 
where the first place in the invocation of witnesses is 
accorded to “ the Three Rarest Ones The word used 
(< dlcon-mch’og-gsum ) is that now employed to denote the 
Buddhist triad, the Tri-ratna or Three Precious Ones: 
namely, Buddha, His Word ( Dharma ), and His Assembly 
(Sangha). But the Chinese triad as represented in the 
Chinese version usually connotes another triad : namely, 
Heaven, Earth, and Men. (Cf. Mayers Manual , p. 300, 
No. 43.) That it was used in the Buddhist sense is in 
keeping with the Tibetan king, K’ri Sroii-Me-6tsan, who, 
as we have seen, is the reputed founder of the Order of 
the Lamas, and who at the date of this edict (i.e. as we 
take it at 783 a.d.) had a large staff of learned Indian 
and Tibetan monks engaged in translating the Indian 
Buddhist scriptures into the Tibetan. This also would 
confirm the Chinese narrative of the Te-Tsung treaty that 
“after the conclusion of the [pagan] sworn ceremony ” the 
principals went “ into a Buddhist tent to burn incense 
and make oath”. 2 

Upon the question of the origin of the priest-kingship 
in Tibet, this document provides us with the earliest 
allusion to that office, and the earliest record of the 
assumption by the predecessors of the Talai Lama of the 
epithet of Avalolcita, the Buddhist God of Mercy, whose 
invocation-formula is the 4 Oni-mani padme Hunt ”. In 
this edict of 783 A.D. botli of the sovereigns of the joint- 
treaty, Tibetan and Chinese, have applied to them the 
epithet of that god, namely “The one of great compassion . 
This title, which was believed to have originated with the 
first of the Sovereign Grand Lamas of Lhasa about the 
middle of the seventeenth century A.D., is now seen to 
1 Bushell, JR AS., 1880, p. 500. 2 Ibid., p. 490. 
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have a very much earlier origin. As regards China, 
Professor Parker informs me that the reigning Emperor, 
at any time, is usually called “ Old Buddha ” ; and the 
late Empress Dowager (died 1908) was always popularly 
called “Old Buddha”; indeed, Messrs. Bland & Backhouse 
in their recent book give a photograph of her posing as 
Avalokita . 

I now append my reading of the text, which may be 
compared with the Tibetan version in the copy of 
the rubbing of that bilingual inscription attached to 
Dr. Busheirs translation 1 of the Chinese version. 

Text of the T£-Tsung Joint Treaty-edict of 783 a.d. 

Inscription B 

Note. The lines are numbered as on the pillar. The distinction of 
the short i by reversal of the superscribed limb has been preserved. 
My doubtful readings are placed within curved brackets and restora- 
tions within square ones. Each dot in mid-line represents an illegible 
letter. 

1. -X." |[ 

2. ii 

3. | 

4. WV ! I ■53% 

5. 1 I 516^51* 

6 . 

7. sjj • 

8. Jff'jr • * • 

9 . ^ | 2 % 

10 . 

U. 


1 Bushell, JRAS., 1880, p. 536. 
3 For *TOr or 
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12 . 

13. 

14 - S^§%n§'3%^<i 

15. qc-«$?r | (v) • • • • 

16. ^ I I OJ §-ajg|?r(g-) 

17. $*r£ ^prl-SUs* 

18 . I I ^V^’fpr'V’F'sr 

19. nrf-apsfrcw J J 5|(c)-eHM-q^ 

20. |Y c, ^’9' 2, ' n, '^ 5 F ?, ' q ' q l* q l I 

21. 

22. q^-q^-Spr?^ 1 H • • 

23. fc’crf^ • • • • "sr^- • 

24. ^-q^-s - • • ■ qyjj-qv 

25. l [ wryr^- 

26. *wtf| !yt»v 

27. g’sic^’^’ignj^c'sj^si^'gc- 

28. [■’ I I 

29. 5%ef§'»pi 1 I 

30. 

31. tgor^i 

32. W| lWfV! ISFf’ 

33. *1^* 1 1 [ 1 T 3 ^’ 

1 The Chinese version according to Bushel! has here “of the great 
Fan”, loc. cit., p. 536. The same word recurs in 1. 30. 

2 The Chinese version has here “ of the great Han ”, ibid., p. 536. 

3 Here the i has the modern form, though in 1. 4 the same word has 
the reversed form. 

4 The o is doubtful. 

5 There is a dot (3^J tseg) here in addition to the comma or vertical 
stroke {shad). 
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34. ^ ! 1 1 

35. jj 

36. *v««!'C 1 V*#tSc ! 1 5,5151 

37. |I 

38. 1 

39. n 

40. '^ya^'«r»jc ] | am 

41. |c-qvgc’^ i | frgflprojft 

42. II 1 1 

43. 5?^'al?mii 

44. 

45 . 91 | 

46. ^*S«Tygi i! 

47. 

48. 5i I t&w 

49. | igora^rS- 

50. iffg^’ 

51. 5 , ^^^ c ‘wi 5 'fS^ c Tt 

52. u i 

53. y 4 ? l Mb^taprq^^- 

54. ^•flrq^arafqqyqj^ • • 

1 This d I take as a separate syllable, and as the adverb da, “now,” 
and not as a “ d-drag ”, its preceding dot seems to be below the line like 
that of the word sneti immediately following it. 

2 The mark on the d like a subjoined r is apparently an accidental 
scratch. 

3 Yog for modern ’og= “ down 

4 with correlated (1. 46) is used for modern W and CAfV 
= “ lower ” and “upper 

6 P’u-dud is an almost obsolete word. See note 5 in translation, p. 396. 
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55. 

56. | [ 

57. fpifift^irgq-wAw- 

58. B*T^| 

59. 

60. iv^rm&prqa^rq^^)- 1 

61. i i 

62. aig5T^C-| - [ q^tT|?rqfVjpr(«^-) 

63. qyi'^'^a-^-si-wic^qc;'^ 

64. o|Soj^ | | qi’Sfyww^v 

65. (sr)-ffi | I §fr**pr*Ri^'s«yv 

66. (uw)c-qVajS! [ [ *^kprq«r?f [| 

67. (^)§^^qq<^srg-*r(*W’) • • • 

68. sj^pjj 

69. cparffei'Sc [ ' j ows’^'»i’(§)?-g«r3c 

70. ajS^srefa^parsr • • opr • • • 

71. • 

72. I I ^SI- 

73. §•" ’ • <? I | forSvUr 

74. cr^I^rf^^q-jq [ " | gf? 

1 This is not clearly legible ; it may be read or possibly g*^* 

= “ to swear an oath”. The Chinese version in this place reads 
“ swear ”. 

2 A dot here in addition to the vertical line. 

3 Here seems to mean “unchangeable or eternal”, a possible 
meaning according to the vernacular dictionaries. 

4 Possibly g" = “ to swear 

5 Same as n. 1. 

6 Perfect of 


JRAS. 1911. 


28 
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75. 

76 . i i { #»i?r§' 

77. • •) ar ‘ * ST^T^T?*’ 

VI. Lhasa Treaty-edict Inscription C 
Signatures of the Witnesses 
The edict pillar at the door of the great Jo-k’an temple 
in Lhasa, in addition to the two treaty texts already 
detailed (inscriptions A and B) } displays on one of its 
remaining faces, the norther A, the “ signatures ” of the 
chief Tibetan ministers and others who took part in the 
treaty ceremony and officially witnessed it. 

Although no mention is made in the Chinese narrative 
in respect to either the Te-Tsung or Mu-Tsung treaty 
that the names of the chief witnesses were engraved 
on the pillars, it was clearly the practice to do this. 
For we read in the Tang annals 1 2 3 for the year 726 
(i.e. half a century before the Te-Tsung edict), in connexion 
with the proposal for a new treaty expressly to be 
“ engra ved on stone ”, that “ the emperor Hsiaoho 3 granted 
a sworn treaty, and at that time the T’ang ministers of 
state ... in all twenty-two persons, concluded a sworn 
ceremony with the T’ufan sovereign and officers . . . 
But the chief ministers of the Tang whose names are 
engraved on the treaty are all dead, . . . therefore it 
is necessary to repeat the ceremony 

The original sworn ceremony for the treaty of 783 
was, as we have seen, performed at Ch’ingsliui, near the 

1 The SJ* here is evidently not an archaic form, but a mistake for 
which is the form of this word which occurs in the same connexion 

in 1. 2 of inscription VI (p. 433), giving Q^’CT = “an upholder”, also 
“ a treaty ” itself in the sense of a “ binding or holding” agreement. 

2 Bushell, loc. cit., p. 460. 

3 &8iao-ho = 44 the late Ho”. Bushell does not explain who he is. The 
late emperor in 726 a. d. was Jui Tsung, whose regnal title was Yen Ho. 
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frontier between the two countries, in the first month 
of that year. This ceremony, as customary, was repeated 
at the capital of each of the two powers. In the seventh 
month it was repeated at Changan, the Chinese capital ; 
and in the same month the emperor sent an “ envoy to 
Fan [Tibet] to conclude the sworn covenant ” 1 At each 
of these three spots an edict-pillar appears to have been 
erected. The one at Ch’ingshui manifestly was destroyed 
in 787, as the Tang record of that year says that 
“ because of the destruction of the monument fixing the 
boundary ... it was necessary to repeat the ceremony at 
Ch’ingshui ’V 2 No positive reference, however, is made 
in the Tang records to the one erected either at Changan 
or Lhasa, though the latter by its three inscriptions, 
including the list of signatories, speaks for itself. 

This inscription of the signatories covers an area of 
11 ft. 2 in. in length by 14 J inches in breadth. A photo- 
graphic reproduction of a “ rubbing of it accompanies 
the rubbing of inscription B attached to Dr. Bushell’s 
article, 3 but .no attempt has hitherto been made to 
decipher it. 

It consists of twenty bilingual paragraphs, each in 
a Tibetan and Chinese section. The text is badly defaced. 
Several paragraphs are obliterated, and a good deal of the 
remainder is illegible. Enough, however, remains to show 
the designation of the offices of the chief ministers and 
some of their names and titles, and thus afford insight into 
the administrative machinery by which the government in 
those early days was carried on. The ancient territorial 
names of certain of the nobles are of some geographical 
interest. 

The signatures are restricted to Tibetan witnesses , no 
Chinese are included. The names of the Chinese witnesses 

1 Bushell, JRAS. , 1880, p. 490. 2 Ibid., pp. 490, 495. 

3 Ibid., p. 541. It is cut in two halves to print it within the limits of 

a folded page. The left-hand one is the top half. 
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would doubtless in like manner be engraved on the 
corresponding pillar in the Chinese capital, in accordance 
with the practice as above recorded. The Chinese section 
of each paragraph will be seen from the accompanying 
translation kindly furnished by Professor Parker to be 
a phonetic transliteration of the Tibetan names into 
Chinese characters. 

The number of the signatories is apparently seventeen : 
there is some uncertainty as to the exact number of 
persons specified owing to the obliteration of two para- 
graphs. At the Ch’ingshui ceremony only seven Tibetan 
officials are mentioned by name as having ascended the 
altar for the sworn ceremony in the Te-Tsung treaty. 

No details whatever are recorded in respect to the 
Lhasa celebration of the Te-Tsung treaty ; nor are any 
names given of the Lhasa witnesses to the Mu-Tsung 
covenant. Indeed, there is no mention in the T’ang annals 
that any edict-pillar was erected in Lhasa for either of 
those treaties. But with reference to the Mu-Tsung, it 
is recorded that the Tibetan king requested that “ The 
officers who take part in the sworn ceremony [in China ?], 
seventeen persons, shall all sign their names ” 1 to the 
manuscript treaty. And the Chinese emperor, on his 
part, on dispatching his envoy to Lhasa to complete the 
treaty, “ commanded Yuanting [his envoy] on his arrival 
[in Tibet] to instruct the ministers and the lesser officers 
all to write their names below the text of the treaty /' 1 

The coincidence of the number of the Chinese witnesses 
to the Mu-Tsung manuscript treaty with the number of 
the Tibetan witnesses whose names are engraved on this 
Lhasa pillar is certainly remarkable. It may probably, 
however, be merely another instance of the formal 
adherence to precedent, which is so marked a feature 
of political procedure, not only in Tibet and China, but in 
all countries. 


1 Bushell, JRAS., 1880, p. 518. 
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In keeping also with such official formalities we find 
the order of the names in our list arranged according 
to the rule of precedence which is still observed in Tibet. 
According to this usage the lowest in rank comes first, 
and the higher ranks later and later according to their 
order of precedence, the highest coming last of all. 

The seventeen signatures are divided into two groups. 
The first nine are special treaty commissioners to whom 
brevet rank has been granted to give them increased 
status for the occasion, whilst the last eight are substantive 
ministers of State. 

In the following translation of this text, the first 
apparently hitherto attempted, I have inserted after 
each paragraph of my translation from the Tibetan the 
translation of the Chinese text, as kindly deciphered 
for me by Professor Parker. This latter has proved 
most useful in confirming the Tibetan and in supplying 
deficiencies in the blurred or illegible text of that version, 
as well as displaying the phonetic pronunciation of the 
Tibetan words in those early times — a matter of great 
importance with reference to the origin and affinities 
of that language. The semi-legible and doubtful words 
which have been provisionally translated have been placed 
within brackets or referred to in footnotes. 

The Tibetan text as deciphered by me is appended at 
the end of the article. 


Translation 

[I have numbered the paragraphs for convenience of 
reference, and have placed the personal names in capitals, 
and N is expressed in full as NG to facilitate comparison 
with the Chinese form of transliteration. The Chinese 
text as translated by Professor Parker, with his remarks, 
follows each paragraph in smaller type and marked C.] 

1. “The great ministers of great Tibet, the holders of 
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the agreement at the peace-meeting, who ascended 1 [the 
altar], their official rank, name, and lineage. 

C. “ Great Fan ministers ( tsai-sicing ), treaty of peace 
mounting-the-altar, to set up sworn treaty-officials, names, 
and rapks. 

2. “ The special commissioners, 2 the great ministers of 
State of great Tibet, with their official rank, name, and 
family. 

C. “ . . Ministers to handle government department (p'ing- 
chang ) business ” [the words practically mean “ with brevet 
rank added as Secretary of State ”], names, and family. 
[The two first words are rubbed out, but probably -were 
“ Great Fan ” (Ta Fan).] 

3. “ The high special commissioner holding the rank of 
Secretary of State 3 in the land-governing department, 4 5 
the great minister dPAL-CH’EN-PO . O . 

C. Only one word is visible — chang , i.e. “ with 

4. “The army commander, the minister of (military) 

ceremonies 6 C’HE. 

C. Only three words visible, “ command . . . army with ” 
(tu . . . skill chang). 

5. “ The great minister />LON LO 

C. Illegible. 

6. “ The great minister, the army commander . . . 

6Z'ANG. 

C. Only three words visible, army {sink) with government ” 
(p'i?ig -chang). 

7. “ The great minister &LON rGYAL [LI ?].... 

C. Illegible. 

1 for modern UJ^\ 

2 6ka-la gtogs = literally “ rank by (special) command ”, which the 
* Chinese shows to have the sense of brevet rank. 

3 Literally “holding state[- office] 

4 Sa-la dban z*ih. 

5 Ch'o-gct gi (possibly ch'og yi ) ; the latter = of the adorned or excellent 

(mchog), the former = of the rites or ceremonies. 
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8. [“ The great minister of State] .... [Z’ANG rGYAL 
6TSAN . . JE]. 

C. . . . with government department (business), Shang - 
cheh tsan . . . jS. 

9. “ The great minister of State Z’ANG(K’kI-L)I- 
K’OD NE sTANG. 

C. “ Minister with government department business, Shang - 
tii-lt . . . tsan ” (last word doubtful) and chang (to handle 
or manage). 

10. “ The great minister of State Z’ANG-K’RI 6ZT 
LHA wT’ONG. 

C. “ Minister with government department business, Shang - 
h't-li-jr . . . t' san-7 tung. 

11. “ The great minister of State 6LON rGYAL 
6ZANG ’DUS KONG. 

C. “ Minister* with government department business, Lun- 
ch eh tsang Nu-si ? hung. [Nil is quite certain.] 

12. “ Ministers [of substantive rank] of Great Tibet 
who ascended [the altar], their official rank, name, and 
family. 

C. “ Great Fan all officials, mount altar, those who, names 
and ranks. 

1 8. “ Minister of Interior (nang-Mon) mCH IMS-ZANG 
rGYAL-6ZER K’OD-NE hr' TSAN. 

C. “ Nang-lun Chm-shang clueh-je h'uh-minq-tsan. 

14. “ Minister of External [Affairs] by Command (pyi- 
Mon 6k a -la gftogs-pa) CHOG-RO(I) 6LON-61 SAN-6Z ER 
LHA-GONG. 

C. “Fi-lun K'a-lo-tah-po Chuh l -lu Lun-tsan-je Chteh 
hung. 

15. “Ministers of External [Affairs, substantive] 2 
wiCHIMS-Z’ANG fcrTAN-fcZER vTAG CHANG. 3 

C. “ Lun-p’i-po Chim-shang . . . je chung (no-put). 

1 Clink in Cantonese still (as with chim in No. 13). . 

2 The title of this office differs from the previous one m the absence of 
“by Command” (i.e. by special appointment), and also in having Glon- 
p’yi-pa or minister + external instead of p’yi-Mon or externa + minis er. 

3 Or Cka-ha. 
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16. “ The lord of cursing (mngan) called the ? lama 1 of 
civil ceremonies 2 BAL-6L0N KU-6ZANG MYES-rMA. 

, C. “ Ngan-mcincj . . . su . . . lun . . . 

17. “The proclamation-issuing great minister &LON- 
*TAG 6Z’ER-HA(B)-(?)EN. 

C. “ Kih (or chi)-shih-cJiung (a Chinese title) knower or 

governor of (? Tien) chou. 

18. “The Accountant- (or Commissary) General, the 
minister of flour 3 MLON .sTAG-ZIG rGYA NO-LA. 4 

C. “ Po . . . (fjt'nmj . . . lun . . . k'uh. 

19. “ Minister of external [affairs, i.e. p’i-fclon] the 
director 5 ZANG . . 6ZANG [rJE-WO] . . (?)CHE. 6 

C. “P’t . . . (?)ta. 

20. “ Great ( ? ) deputy of the king, 7 his honourable mouth- 
piece for the treaty, 8 Z’ANG-frLON rGYAL . N-LAM 
6TSAN.” 

C. “ Shang-lun chieh . . 

The signature occupying the leading place of honour 
in the list, namely the last of all (par. 20), is clearly 
and indisputably the name of the chief Tibetan minister 
of the Te-Tsung treaty negotiations, as recorded in the 


1 This word is doubtful, as the second element is blurred ; if correct, 
it is the first instance of the occurrence of the word “ lama ”. 

- Literally “of the rites of the land". Cf. with title in paragraph 
No. 4. 

3 rtsam-pa = barley meal, the staple food of the Tibetans. 

4 Or rGyan O-la. 

0 The text seems to read here (or of), literally “ mouth + wise 

mind or counsel (or if ST = saying or interpreting*'; but as a compound 
meaning “steerer or governor ”). 
e The last word is possibly frtsan. 

7 This manifestly reads rgyal-tsab ch'en-po ; the modern spelling of 
the second syllable as read would be ts'ab (c6*1). 

8 In this sentence z’of-c/ie appears for the modern “z’aWche” = the 
honourable tongue or a judge or magistrate. 
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T’ang annals of that time, namely “ Shang(-lun) chieh - 
tsan”. Here in the Tibetan portion of the bilingual 
inscription he bears a title which seems to read “the 
kings deputy and honourable mouthpiece for the treaty 
The Chinese version of the inscription, as read lor me 
by Professor Parker, gives “ Shang-lun chieh ... ”, and 
the proper form of the name, thus phonetically rendered 
by the Chinese, is given in the Tibetan of the inscription 
as “ Z’ang-frlon . rgyal . . . frtsan ”, which is pronounced 
nowadays as “ Shang -lon-jye . . . tsan”, which is practically 
identical with the Chinese phonetic transcription. The 
Tibetan chief envoy of the Mu-Tsung treaty, on the other 
hand, was named Shang-chi-li-t’ossu. 1 

This of itself is conclusive evidence that the signatures 
belong to the Te-Tsung treaty and not to the Mu-Tsung. 
This position is confirmed by the undoubted occurrence 
of the names of others of the officials who are recorded 
in the Tang annals to have witnessed the treaty of 
783 A.D. 

“ Shang Chieh-tsan ” was the chief Tibetan minister 
in charge of the peace negotiations of 783. “At this 
time,” says the T’ang annals, 2 “ the T’ufan chief minister 
Shang Hsi-chieh, who was tyrannical and fond of slaughter, 
having been overthrown and beaten in Chien-nan[Cheng-tu], 
was anxious to wipe out his disgrace and unwilling to 
make peace. The second minister, Shang Chieh-tsan, an 
able and politic man, reported to the tsanpu [king] to 
ask him to fix the boundary and to conclude a treaty 
so as to give rest to the inhabitants on the borders. 
The tsanp'u, consented and appointed Chieh-tsan chief 
minister in place of Hi-chieh [ = Hsi-chieh] to negotiate 
the treaty of peace and friendship.” It was he who 
headed the Tibetan officials at the sworn peace compact 
at Ch’ingshui in the first month of 7 83 A.D. 2 “S hang 

1 Bushell, JRAS. , 1880, p. 516. 

2 Ibid., p. 488. 
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Chieh-tmn , with the generals and ministers of his nation, 
Lun-hsi Chia-tsang , Lun-tsan-je [par. 14 of our inscrip- 
tion], Lun-li , T’osstL , Kn-an-chS, and Lun-lih-sii, also 
seven persons ascended the altar to perform the sworn 
ceremony at Ch’ingshui.” 1 

In examining the bilingual list of names for others of 
the above witnesses it will be seen that the Chinese 
have rendered the Tibetan words merely by their sounds, 
i.e. phonetically; and have omitted the silent consonants 
which were present in the Tibetan spelling even of those 
very early days. Thus the Tibetan word for “ minister ”, 
namely Won, in which the' initial letter is silent, is 
written by the Chinese Inn ; so too the Tibetan rgya/ 
(presently pronounced jye), is systematically rendered 
chieh in the Chinese, frtsan as isan , and so on. More- 
over, the letters g , d, and b are wanting in the Chinese 
alphabet, and so are transcribed in the harder form of 
k, t , and p. 

It is also to be remembered that the abov e-named seven 
officials were the Tibetan officers who took chief part in 
the treaty ceremony at Ch’ingshui, not at Lhasa; so it 
is not to be expected that all of them en bloc proceeded 
thereafter to Lhasa, about a thousand miles distant, to 
attest the treaty in that place, which is the one we are 
now concerned with. Indeed, the Tang annals record 
that the Chinese mission to Lhasa to conclude that 
ceremony differed in composition from that which went 
to Ch’ingshui. We therefore must not expect to lind 
the names of all these Ch’ingshui witnesses present in 
the list of subscribers to the Lhasa edict, especially as 
several of the names therein are more or less illegible 
in both their Tibetan and Chinese versions. 

Comparing these lists in our search for the remaining 
names, it seems to us possible that the second name of the 
manuscript record, Lun-hsi Chia-tsang , may be the second 
1 Bushel], JRAS., 1880 , p. 488 . 
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last one of our inscription (par. 19), of which the first 
two syllables and the last three might be so pronounced 
by the Chinese. The third of the list, Lun-tsan-je , is 
a certainty. It is undoubtedly the same as in the fourteenth 
paragraph of the inscription. There the name as # given in 
the Chinese version is absolutely identical in every detail, 
and it is there shown to be the Chinese phonetic rendering 
of the Tibetan 6Lon-6tsan-6zer (pronounced nowadays Lon - 
tsan-she [or zhej). The fourth and seventh of the Ch’ingshui 
list may be one or other of those names containing the 
element li in paragraphs 7 and 9. The fifth, T'o-ssti, may 
possibly be that of the eleventh paragraph, where 'dm h of 
the Tibetan is rendered Nu-si in the Chinese. Knan-chc 
may possibly be the name in paragraph 4, where only ch<> 
is visible. 

Amongst the additional names in the inscription those 
of paragraphs 13 and 15 are noteworthy. Both of these 
officers were probably of the royal race in bearing the title 
of ?nChim*-z , ang. ?nChim.s is a district near Samyas, 
the summer residence of the king of this edict, K’ri Srori- 
/de-6tsan, and it gave a “princess’' to the latter to wife. 
One or other of the two officers so named may be the 
general of the Potala edict (inscription B), who shared 
witli Lu-koh the command of the victorious Tibetan army 
which occupied the Chinese capital in 763 A.D. He was 
therein called “ Z’ang mChims of the royal race Shu-teng , 
and the one here in paragraph 13 bears the title of vgya] 
or “ royal ” Z’an<j literally means “ maternal uncle ”, also 
the name of a district in Western Tibet. It is possibly 
used here in the former sense, that he was “ of the Queen 
Consort’s family Witli the addition of the word for 
“ minister ”, namely Won, it then means, as I have already 
noted, 1 a sort of privy councillor. The new T ang-shn 
(eleventh century A.D.) 2 defines “ Shang-lun as being the 

1 Cf. previous article JRAS. , 1910, p. 1274. 

2 Bushell, loc. cit., p. 440. 
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title of “ those who have the control of state affairs ”, and 
that it includes all the chief ministers, “ Nang-lun,” etc. 

Possibly No. 14 was the Lun-chiamu-tsang who was 
a Tibetan envoy at the Ch’ingshui treaty, 1 and No. 18, 
“ WLon . . rGya No-la” is the Lun-hsi No-lo who was 

Tibetan envoy to China in 781, 2 and who afterwards 
emigrated with his retainers to China in 796 3 ; probably 
he was of Chinese stock, as suggested by the rGya 4 in his 
title, which literally means “ China ”. 

The family titles and lineage, we are told in paragraphs 
1, 2, and 12, are specified in the inscriptions. Of this 
character, in addition to the two above cited, I find 
the following territorial names : Ghog-ro (par. 14) is 
a place in Eastern Tibet in the district of Tsang-dkar. 
’Bal (par. 16) is an epithet of the Dong tribe of Eastern 
Tibet, 5 rMa (in par. 16) is a district in North - East 
Tibet, near Koko Nor, and apparently named after or 
giving its name to the upper course of the great Yellow 
River of China, Hoang Ho, which is called in Tibetan 
rMa Chu. 

For philology too, upon the vexed question of the origin 
and significance of the silent consonants, which form such 
a conspicuous feature of Tibetan orthography, this bilingual 
series of personal and place names offers exceptionally 
favourable criteria for ascertaining the phonetic changes 
and orthoepic decay. The Tibetan proper names have 
been rendered phonetically into Chinese, thereby fixing 
the ancient pronunciation as it existed about twelve 
centuries ago. The function of the silent consonants is 
obviously determinative, and to express differences of tone 
in homonyms. For the present, however, I must postpone 
the results of such an analysis. 

1 Bushell, JR AS., 1880, p. 490. 

2 Ibid. , p. 485. ■* Ibid., p. J06. 

4 It may possibly be rGyan, see text. 

5 See Article II, JRAS., 1910, p. 1253. 
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The following is my reading of the Tibetan version of 
the text : — 

Text of the Attestation 

Tibetan version 

In this reading of the Tibetan text, as deciphered by me, I have 
numbered the paragraphs on the margin for convenience of reference. 
The length of the lines is transcribed as in the text. 

x — £>|| wx&r 

II 

3. -^I! ■ T * * * 

fj^*£f^^f r • • • 

4 . -o|[ ‘ ‘ ^ ’ I! 

5. 

6. ~^\\m w 

• • • cisc n 

7 . -^ii (Sr^HSra 0 ^^ 

• • 9T 

s. -^n ®r) W 

9. -N®n * 

pV^F II 

1 For modern The word recurs in par. 12. 

2 Might read g*. 
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10. -^n 

S 1 


ft nnoHDU BW “ 

h«)‘ 


11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 


i*r< 


■qac 


(V^U 

•^l 

-vsfl 

«'] 

■vflll 


*(S) 






a possibly 

, I rC“““ Ei “” ,Tlb,M "‘“ 

aast word here may be V 
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20. -^H 

1 This possibly might be ^*T, which has the same meaning as 
“treaty ” or “ agreement 

2 This letter is blurred and resembles 51’, which here has no meaning ; 
5T5^* would mean “possessor of land 


This important series of inscriptions, comprising the 
earliest historical Tibetan documents yet known, and all, 
with the exception of one of the later ones, here published 
and translated for the first time, will, I hope, form the 
nucleus of a Corpus Inscriptionum Tibeticarum . 
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CHINESE BIDDLES ON ANCIENT INDIAN TpPONYMY 

II. NAN-NI-HWA-LO 

By COLONEL O. E. (1ERINI, M.R.AS. 

/^HAO JU-KWA, in his famous ethnographical work 
^ published during the first half of the thirteenth 
century (between 1205 and 3 258 A.D.), mentions, among tlie 
one hundred and more countries of Western India ( Hsi - 
T t ien = the Sind of EdrlsI and later Arab writers), that of 
Nan-ni-hwa-lo , of which he gives an interesting account. 
This lias been made readily accessible to non-Sinologists 
through a translation by Professor Hirth which appeared 
in an earlier number of this Journal. 1 

Though from the description given of this country its 
location may be vaguely inferred to be somewhere in the 
West of India, possibly towards the Western Frontier, its 
exact site has not yet, that I am aware, been determined, 
nor its puzzling name N an-ni-hwa-lo explained. The 
hybrid rendering “ Southern Ni-hwa-lo ”, put forward by 
the learned translator, far from furnishing a clue to 
identification, is, on the contrary, as will presently be 
seen, misleading. 

No supplementary information appears to be available 
in Chinese literature about this mysterious country, except 
in later works which merely reproduce, more or less 
closely, Chao Ju-kwa's account. 2 Fortunately, however, 
this drawback does not affect identification, for in fact 
I have long since readily recognized in Nan-m-hwa-lo the 

1 J#AS. for 1896, pp. 495-6 ; see also p. 494 for a passing reference. 

2 See op. cit., p. 495, n. 2. The San-ts'ai T'u-hwH was published in 
a. d. 1607, and the T'u-shn-chi-ch'Sng, which reproduces the same version, 
also belongs to the seventeenth century. 

JRAS. 1911. 
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well-known mediaeval kingdom of Nahrwala, Anhilwara, 
or Anhilvada in Gujarat, which flourished between c. 746 
and 1298 a.d. The toponomastic correspondence is so 
evident as to discountenance objection; and it is indeed 
a wonder, the coincidence has not struck other inquirers 
^before this. 

As it seems unnecessary to repeat here the translation 
of Chao Ju-kwa’s account of the country, to which the 
reader may easily refer, I shall limit myself merely to 
a few remarks on some of its leading passages, in view 
of the sidelights that may thereby be thrown on the 
history of that wellnigh forgotten State. 
r It is gratifying and withal not a little interesting to have' 
j(5hao Ju-kwa’s account of it and its capital at a period 
^hen the latter, although taken by Bhojadeva of Dhara, 
'jparamara of Malava (c. 1020-30), sacked by the hosts of 
jMahmud of Ghazni (c. 1 026) and again by those of Kutbu-d- 
Din (1195), still retained most of the magnificence for 
which it was justly celebrated. Chao Ju-kwa did certainly 
not live long enough to hear of its fall, still less of its walls 
being levelled to the ground, which latter event happened 
at the vandal ic hands of the Muhammadans under Khiljl 
‘Alau-d-Din in, or soon after, 1298. It is probable that 
his information was gathered early in the thirteenth 
century, and may chronologically go back to an even 
Earlier period. At any rate it is, I believe, the earliest 
‘♦we have on that country after the somewhat meagre 
account from Edrisi, of which more anoh. 

- Oliao Ju-kwa states that the capital “has a threefold 
wall ”, a particular which has probably not been handed 
y^down in the records so far available from both Western and 
'local Sources. At the same time he speaks of Hu-ch‘a-la 
(Gujarat) as a distinct State with a distinct capital, which , 
* could hardly be the case at this late period, as we shall 
see further on. In common with Edrisi he seemingly is 
in error as regards the worship obtaining among the 
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people of Anhilvftda, for he" says that they' [as well as in 
Hu-ch‘a-la (Gujarat ?)] were Buddhists, whereas the ruling, 
class at any rate, from 941 down to 1143 and even later 
(1242), were &aivas in religion, being especially attached 
to the temple of Somnath. 

He is, however, correct in mentioning putclmck (Costus)?* 
and fine white flowered and spotted cotton cloth (patolajfe 
as the principal productions of the country, which is even 
nowadays the case. Su-lo, one of the articles of food 
much indulged in by the people, is probably neither 
kumiss nor ghee, as surmised b}^ the translator, but 
some variety of millet or pulse (masur = lentil ?), 
actually not chora = Dolichos catiang ? \ 

The road, Chao Ju-kwa goes on to say, leads to thb 
Western Regions ( Hsi-yil ), whence raids are made inw 
the country by light horsemen. These were undoubtedly 
Muhammadans from the desert of Rajputana, to whom otuf 
author alludes in a neighbouring passage as frequenters of 
the country, terming them “ foreigners of Ta-shih ” (Tajik, 
Tdjilca , i.e. Arabia). 

Discouraging is the closing statement as to the 
unmanly behaviour of the inhabitants in the face of 
such raids. “ All the resistance they offer,” he says, 
“is to lock their gates. In a few days provisions run, 
short and [the intruders] withdraw of their own accord.” 
Alas ! for such passive tactics. No wonder that Anhilvada 
was tottering to its fall ! 

That Chao Ju-kwa’s information on Nan-ni-hwa-lo 
’was considerably hazy is exemplified by the fact, already 
pointed out above, that at the same time he mentions 
Hu-ch'a-la (Gujarat ?), to which he devotes a separafe 


1 Su-lo is presumably a rendering of some native term, I am unable 
to suggest, besides the above, any nearer approach than : (1) shalu * 
Holcus saccharatus ; (2) shaluk = (a) Nymphwa Lotus (white ) ; (b) root o£ 
the Icawul ; (3) shidlu, not explained but given as the name of a crop in 
the Imperial Gazetteer of India, vii, 81. 
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chapter of his work, 1 while in another section he refers 
to the same Hu-chUi-la among the States subject to 
Nan-pi (Malabar ?). 2 Now, it is well known that in 
our author’s time, and, broadly speaking, from the tenth 
to the thirteenth century, the whole of Gujarat was part 
^and parcel of the Solanki kingdom of Anhilvada, of which 
"this city was the capital. 

Notwithstanding this Chao Ju-kwa tells us 3 that “the 
country of Hu-ch l a-la rules over more than a hundred 
chon [cities] ; its [main] city has a fourfold wall and 
that Hu-ch‘a-la connects with Ma-lo-hwa. As the Ma-lo- 
liwa here referred to is presumably Malava or Malwa (and 
seemingly not Marwar), the Mdlwah of EdiisI and later 
Arabic writers, 4 Chao Ju-kwa’s Hu-chUi-la appears to 
mean more particularly Southern Gujarat, with its later 
capital Aslulval or Askdul (the modern Ahmadabad) ; and 
it would, indeed, not be surprising that Hu-ch ( a-la was, in 
his mind, intended to render the term Ashdval rather than 
the name Gujarat , as it has hitherto been assumed. 5 

These observations made, it will be interesting to 
rcibmpare Chao Ju-kwa’s account of Nan-ni-hwa-lo or 
Anhilvada with the earlier one left us of the same 
country by Edrisi (c. 1154), as there are points in 
which the two agree pretty well, while in other respects 
they complete one another. For the place-names occurring 
in Edrisi’ s account which have remained so far unexplained 
(and these are the majority), I have suggested identifications 
* of my own, which, it is hoped, will now make Edrisl’s 
narrative of more practical value. To these I shall limit 
my remarks ; other particulars may be looked up in 
Edrisi’s treatise. 

1 See JR AS., July, 1896, pp. 478, 487-8. 

2 Op. cit., p. 485. 

3 Op. cit., p. 487. 

4 Op. cit., p. 488. 

6 For Edrisi see Jaubert's transl., t. i, pp. 175, 182, Paris, 1836. 
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In short, then, EdrisI says that the city of Nahrwara 
(as he calls it) is ruled by a great prince taking the title 
of Balhara , who is a Buddhist. It lies on the western 
bank of the Ganges (read Sarasvati), in a desert plain, 
and at — 

(a) Eight days’ march from Bar ah or Barns (Bharoch). 

(b) Seven days’ march from Madyar on the Ganges 
(Mathura on the Jamna ?), which lies at five days from 
Mdlwah city (= Dhar, p. 181). 

(c) Five days by cart-road from Kandahar (Ghandhar, 
in the Bharoch district, p. 182). 

Between Baruh (Bharoch) and Nahrwara there are two 
towns about equal in size and distant from one another 
little more than one day’s march, viz. : 

1. Handnl or Jananl (= Halol ; less probably Kalol, 
7 miles further to the north). 

2. Dulka ( — Dholka). This lies on the bank of a river 
(the Sabarmavati) which falls into the sea, where it forms 
a gulf, to the west (read south) of which is Baruh or Barns 
(Bharoch). 

Both these towns lie at the foot of a mountain range 
stretching northwards of them and called the Undaran 
(Uttara ?) Mountains (the Aravali range), which are of 
a yellowish hue. 

In the neighbourhood of Hdndill is the town of Asdnl 
( = Ashaval, the modern Ahmadabad). 

The people of Nahrwara eat rice, peas, beans (probably 
Phaseolusradiatns) , kidney beans, lentils, mdsh( = P haseolns 
Mungo), fish, and meat. 

This almost tallies word for word with Chao Ju-kwa’s 
statement that “ the people eat much su-lo (lentils?), 
rice, beans, and vegetables ; they will rarely eat fish 
or meat”. 

The two writers again agree in describing the people as 
Buddhists ; while Edrisl’s statement that “ the town of 
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Nahrwdra is frequented by a large number of Musalman 
merchants who resort there on business ” elucidates Chao 
Ju-kwa’s mention of foreigners from Ta-shih coming to 
the country. 

Strange to say, nowhere in Edrisi does the term Gujarat 
occur, whereas it appears over a century later on in 
Ibn Sa‘Id (1274) and Abu-l-Feda (1321), not to mention 
Marco Polo, who, though having sailed past the west coast 
of India in 1298, does not speak of Anhilvada, but only 
of Semenat (Somnah), Gozurat , and Gambaet (Cambay). 
In former writers, as well as in local records, Gujarat, or 
at any rate its central and southern parts, is designated 
Lav , Lata ; while the Gurjjara kingdom proper (Hwen 
Tsang’s Ku-che-lo , as well as A1 Biruni’s doubtful Guzarat , 
for which see below) lay farther north in what is now 
called Rajputana. This further intensifies the doubt 
I have already expressed above, as to Chao Ju-kwa’s 
Hu-ch‘a-la being a rendering of the term Gujarat. 

Abu-l-Feda calls this country Jazarat , and locates 
Nahlawarah (or Nahrawdlah ) in it. 1 He then proceeds 
to say that according to Ibn Sa f id (1274) Nahrawdlah is 
the capital of Jazarat , which is quite true at this stage 
when Gujarat had already become a Muhammadan 
province governed from Anhilvada. He adds, moreover, 
that, according to a certain traveller, Nahrawdlah is a port 
situated at three days’ march from the sea ; but, he hastens 
to observe, it is Cambay which is, properly speaking, its 
seaport. This is correct, as even since the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries Cambay appears as one of the chief 
ports of the Anhilvada kingdom. 

According to the same unnamed traveller, adds Abu-l- 
Feda, Nahrawdlah lies to the west of Malabar and is 
larger than Cambay : the dwellings in the town are 
separated from one another by orchards and watercourses. 

1 See Reinaud & Guyard’s Gtoyraphie <T Aboulfeda, t. ii, pt. ii, 
jpp. 115, 117, Paris, 1883. 
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The only other reference Abu-l-Feda has to Anhilvada 
is in connexion with a town called Jalur , which, he says 
(p. 115), is situated on a hill between NdJcur and Nahra >- 
walah. Jalur , he adds, is the only town of Jazarat 
(Gujarat) which has not yet submitted to tl\e Ring of 
Delhi. He locates Ndlcur at four days’ march from Delhi 
(p. 115), which latter he places at about one month’s march 
from Nahlawdrah (p. 1 20). 

I have identified Jalur with Jalor fort, standing on 
a hill, one of the most famous strongholds in Rajputana, 
which was captured by ‘Alau-d-Dln in about 1310; and 
Nakur with Nagaur, north-east of Jalor. 

Dimashki ( c . 1300) almost ignores Nahrwara, but 
mentions Gujarat with the following cities, 1 of which 
my identifications are appended : — 

1. Koss, very considerable, with a port and a large 
trade ( = Kacch). 

2. Kir, near by on the seaboard ( = Kharaghoda ?). 

3. Bazdna, on the coast, witli a port ( = Bajana on the 
Rann of Kacch). 2 

4. Ralcla, near the sea ( = Rawal up the MianI River ?). 

5. Manjarursa ( = Mangrol). 8 

1 See Mehren’s Manuel <le la Cosmographie duMoyen-Age , Copenhague, 
1874, p. 230. 

2 Al-Blrunl (1031) refers to a “ Bazdna , the capital of Quzarat . . . 
called Kara y an by our people ” (see Professor Sachau’s Alberuni's India, 
vol. i, p. 202, London, 1910), which Cunningham ( Ancient Geography of 
India , London, 1971, p. 338) has identified with Narayana (or Nara- 
yanpur), the capital of Bairat. This Bazdna in Rajputana can evidently 
have nothing to do with Edrisi’s seaport of Bazdna on the coastr-the 
more so as Al-Blrunl adds (loc. cit.) that “after it [Bazdna] had fallen 
into decay the inhabitants migrated to another place called Jadura . 
This is, I believe, the same as Abu-l-Feda’s Jalur a ( = Jalor. see above). 
It is interesting in this connexion to notice that Hwen Tsang P ®ff s ® 
capital of Ku-chelo (Gurjjara) at Pi-lo-mi-lo (most proba y mnm) 

near by. . . , . 

• J This the translator rashly identifies with Mangalore, which is 
positively absurd, also in view of the fact that Mangalore is re err 
further on (p. 234) as Manjarur. It is therefore here a ques ion o 
Mangrol, or Mangarol Bandar the “ Surati Mangalor ” of Barbosa (1516). 
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After the coast of Gujarat, DimashkI proceeds to say, 
comes the coast of Lar with the kingdom of Sumenat 
(Somnath). He then passes on to describe Cambay and 
Harris (Bharoch). 

For him Naha war ( = Nahrwara, Anhilvada) and 
Mdlwah are parts of the Karura kingdom stretching 
between the eastern boundary of the country of Sind 
and Coromandel. By Gujarat, on the other hand, he 
evidently means only what we now call Kathiavar. 

1 , The first — and probably the last — appearances of 
itAnhilvada in Western mediaeval cartography are in the 
Medicis (or Catalan) map of Florence ( c . 1380-1400) under 
the form Nerualla , and in the Catalan map of Paris (1375) 
as Neruala. In the last-named document, around the 
Gulf of Cambay are marked — 

1. An unnamed city. 

2. Barochi ( = Bharoch). 

3. Canbetum ( = Kambayat, Cambay), at the head of 
the Gulf. 

4. Neruala , in the interior, to the north or north-east 
of the preceding. 

5. Hocibelch (or Hacibelch), near both to Neruala and 
Bharoch ( = Ashaval). 

Professor Fischer, in his elucidation of the Catalan map 

Florence, has supposed Nerualla to be identical with 
fche modern Nadiad (which lie spells Neriad, north-east of 
-Cambay and north-west of Baroda). 1 

In so far as local records are concerned, it seems worth 
while noticing that Anhilvada is still mentioned (though 
prefixed with its new name Patan) as Patan Nahrwala 
in Babars Kandahar inscription of 1522-7 (see JRAS.,. 
October, 1898, p. 801). t 

1 Sammlung Mittelalterlischer Welt- wad SeeJcarten Ita/ienischen Uraprungs , 
Venedig, 1886, p. 133. See also Hallberg’s V Extreme Orient danb%t 
litt. et la cart, de V Occident, Gbteborg, 1906, p. 370, s.v. Nerualla. 
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Evidently, it was now high time that something more 
rational should be suggested in the place of so many 
fanciful interpretations of mediaeval geography, extending 
over the documentation of two centuries, and ranging 
from the Nan-ni-hwa-lo of the Chinese to the tferuala of 
European cartographers. Hence I venture to hope that 
the foregoing necessarily brief notes will have cleared the 
roughest part of the ground for the benefit of future 
inquirers. 
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THE “ UNKNOWN LANGUAGES ” OF EASTERN 
TURKESTAN. II 

By A. F. RUDOLF HOERNLE 

OINCE writing the article in the October number of the 
Journal for 1910 (pp. 1283 ff.), I have been further 
examining some of the manuscript treasures which Dr. Stein 
succeeded in recovering from the immured Temple Library 
near Tun-huang. In that article I gave extracts from two 
“bilingual” texts which I discovered among those treasures, 
and which promised to furnish us with the key to the 
southern of the two unknown languages of Eastern 
Turkestan. 1 In the present article I propose to report 
another discovery, which seems to throw light on some 
phonetic peculiarities of that language. 

Among the Stein MSS. there are a number of rolls, 
varying in length from about 2 to 23 feet, and in breadth 
from about 10 to 12 inches. They are inscribed on one side 
with Chinese and on the other with Eastern Turkestani 
.characters. 2 * The latter are not that species of upright 
Gupta characters of the essentially Indian type in which 
the two “ bilingual ” texts are written, and of which 
a specimen is shown in the Plate accompanying my 
article in the Journal for 1910. They rather constitute 
a development from the Indian Gupta characters, which 
has never been found in India, but which appears to 
have originated among the Eastern Turkestanis them- 
selves. Moreover, in our present state of knowledge, this 

1 It is the “Sprache II” of Professor Leumann : see his articles in 
JGOS., lxi, p. 651 ; lxii, p. 83. His “ Sprache I” is the Tokhari of the 
German savants mentioned below. 

2 They present, however, in no case anything bilingual ; so I am 
informed by Dr. Stein, who has had the Chinese writing examined by 
M. Chavannes. 
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essentially Eastern Turkestani species of Gupta characters, 
which in my early report on them, in 1897, in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (vol. lxvi), I have 
named “ cursive ”, appears to have been restricted to that 
relatively .southern area of Eastern Turkestan in which the 
language of the two “ bilingual ” texts was current. In 
the relatively northern area of the other “ unknown ” 
language of Eastern Turkestan, to which the Berlin 
savants propose to give the name of Tokhari, the Indian 
Gupta developed what, in my still earlier report on the 
Weber MSS., in 1893 (ibid., vol. lxii, p. 4), I named the 
“ slanting ” species of it ; and' this species appears to have 
been limited to that area. We have, therefore, in Eastern 
Turkestan three species of Gupta characters: (1) the 
upright Gupta of the Indian type, (2) the “ slanting ” 
Gupta, and (3) the “cursive” Gupta, both these latter 
species being of Eastern Turkestani origin, and apparently 
restricted to the relatively northern and southern parts of 
Eastern Turkestan respectively. In the sequel, I shall, 
for the sake of brevity, provisionally distinguish the 
two still undefined languages of these two areas as the 
“ northern unknown ” and the “ southern unknown ”. 

Further, according to our present knowledge, the 
“slanting” species originated at a very early period 
{circa fourth century a.d.) ; for it appears in manuscripts 
which, so far as we know, are practically contemporary 
with the earliest written in the upright Gupta species. 1 
On the other hand, the “ cursive ” species appears to 
have originated at a much later period, about the sixth 
Of seventh century a.d., 2 if we may judge from the 

1 e.g., in the Weber MSS., and m Dr. Stein’s palm-leaf MS. from 
Miran, of the third or fourth century a.d. 

2 According to the testimony of Chinese pilgrims of the sixth and 
seventh centuries, the script of Khotan and its district was that of the 
Brahmans. This, howe\er, may, and probably does, refer to the upright 
Gupta script, which was current in those parts of Eastern Turkestan 
alongside of the “cursive” Gupta. See Dr. Stein's Ancient Khotan , vol. i, 
p. 90, where the authorities are quoted. 
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age of the Chinese documents, together with which the 
documents in “ cursive ” Gupta have been found, and 
which belong to the eighth century (see Dr. Stein’s 
Ancient Khotan , vol. i, p. 271). There is a curiously 
suggestive similarity of ductus between the K^haroshthi 
and “ cursive ” Gupta types of writing found in Eastern 
Turkestan. Both favour an elongated form of letters, as 
compared with the squat form of the upright or Indian 
Gupta. This similarity suggests that the “ cursive ” 
Gupta may have developed under the influence of the 
Kharoshthi script, which was current in the same 
area at a much earlier period, and that the “ cursive ” 
Gupta came in when the Kharoshthi went out of 
fashion. 

Our acquaintance with the “cursive” Gupta script dates 
from the year 1895, when the Godfrey MSS. fell into 
my hands. The first specimens of it were published by 
me from those manuscripts in 1897, in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal (vol. lxvi, pp. 225 ff., pis. iv- 
vii). Additional specimens from them were published 
in 1901 in my “Report on the British Collection of 
Central Asian Antiquities ”, pt. ii (published as an Extra 
Number of JASB., lxx, pp. 30 ff., pis. vi, vii), and by 
Dr. Stein in his Ancient Khotan , vol. ii, pi. cx (D. iii, 12), 
In my description of the documents in which the script 
occurred, I said that “ the characters of the writing are 
evidently Brahmi of a very cursive type” (JASB., vol. lxvi, 
p. 229), and in my Report (p. 32) I spoke of the script as 
“ a species of cursive Brahmi ”. The main reason for thus 
designating the script was that it represented a very 
degraded type of the upright Gupta script, and that 
its use seemed to be confined to documents, public or 
private, semi-religious or secular, to the exclusion of* 
all literature proper, whether religious or secular. The 
latter distinction still holds good. Even now, with all 
the mass of manuscripts, literary and documentary, 
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whictf Stein lias brought back from his last tour 
Of g&floration, the “ cursive ” Gupta script has not been 
found employed in any literary work, nor in any pothl. 
1%© single exception I know of are the two folios, 
7 "and 8, .which have been inserted into the pothi of the 
' Aparimifdyuh Sutra , to replace two lost folios which had 
been written in the ordinary literary upright Gupta of 
the rest of the work (see this Journal for 1910, p. 834). 
Still, though provisionally I retain it, because of its 
convenience, the term ‘ c cursive ” is hardly appropriate, 
because the letters of the script, however quickly or 
badly written, are not “ running ”, that is, not con- 
nected with one another. In this respect they do not 
differ from the letters of the upright or slanting 
species of Gupta. Moreover, as may be seen from 
the illustrative plates accompanying this article, they 
may be written with any variety of neatness or 
coarseness. 

The initial difficulty in reading the letters of the 
“cursive” Gupta script was that some of them had grown 
so similar to one another and others had wandered so far 
away from their original Gupta form that their identity 

* became almost unrecognizable. As explained in my Report 
of 1901 (loc. cit., p. 32), it took some years before the 
identity, e.g. of the signs for ma and bha, was recognized. 
In these circumstances it was a most welcome discovery 
to find on the back of some of the rolls, which Dr. Stein 
submitted to me for examination, more or less complete 
tables of the Eastern Turkestani cursive alphabet and its 
syllabaries, which were evidently modelled on the similar 
tables current in India. For an account of the latter 

T may refer to Buhler’s Origin of the Indian Brahma 

* Alphabet (2nd ed., 1898, pp. 27 ff.), and of their Eastern 
Turkestani counterparts, to Watters' remarks in his Yuan 
Chwangs Travels in India , vol. i, pp. 154 ff., and to 
l>r> Rosthorn’s letter in the Vienna Oriental Jou/eMi, 
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vol. x, pp* 280 ff., also to Dp, TakakiisuV Translation of 
Itsing, pp. 170-1. From the report of the Chinese writers 
about these tables, which they call si-t'an-changXe.aiddhmi- 
sections, it appears that they commenced with the word 
siddham, followed by the alphabet, or series of radical 
signs (Sanskrit matrka ), that is, the twelve (so-called) 
vowels, a d i i u u e ai o an avi ah, and the thirty-four 
consonants, le kit g gh it, c ch j jh n, t th d dh n, t th d dh 
n, p ph b bh m, y r l v, s s s, h, les . Huilin, a native of 
Kashgar, who wrote his account at some time between 
788 and 810 A.D., adds the four vowels r f 1 1, which he 
calls supplementary. From this it may perhaps be inferred 
that the rolls, none of the alphabets of which includes 
these four supplementary vowels, must be referred to 
a date earlier than Huilin. The alphabet was followed 
by a set of syllabaries, the first of which gave the 
combinations of the consonants, singly, with the vowels, 
while the others gave the same vowel-combinations with 
the consonants in various ligatures. All Chinese accountf 
agree with regard to the first syllabary, which comprised 
thirty-four series of combinations, beginning with the series 
Jca Jed, lei lei, Jen led, lee leai, lco lean, ham, leak, and ending 
with the series km Jem, lesi ks i, etc. Regarding the other 
syllabaries the accounts do not agree. Hiuen Tsiang 
(seventh century) gives their number as twelve ; but the 
number usually given (e.g., by Itsing, seventh century, 
Huilin, ninth century) is eighteen. The precise reason 
for this difference does not clearly appear from the 
accounts ; but according to Buhler the tabulated ligature^ 
included those made with y, r, l, v, and the five nasals;, 
and that much the rolls tend to confirm. The whof$ 
siddham-chang, then, would appear to have been a long 
statement, consisting of a number of “ sections ( chang) $ 
which began with the alphabet and continued with 
a varying number of syllabaries, the whole statement 
being headed by the word siddharri , which served as ^ts 
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jnamai ^ The term siddkam-chang, accordingly, would 

mean ^the sections of the siddham ”. 1 

Now the rolls discovered by Dr. Stein in the main 
confirm those Chinese accounts. The most important, for 
our immediate purpose, is the Roll Ch. cviii, 007, which is 
10 ft. 9 in. long by lOf inches wide. On its back it is 
inscribed with a very long statement, which practically 
covers its entire length. It is divided into three sections, 
the first of which gives the alphabet, while the two others 
contain syllabaries. See Plate I, which shows the alphabet 
in 11. 1-6, and the commencements of the two syllabaries 
in 11. 8-10, 42, and 11. 43, 4*4. Of the two syllabaries, the 
first gives the vowel combinations of the single consonants 
(1. 9), lea led Id lei leu led, and so forth, down to (1. 42) 
lesa ksd led led, etc., while the second gives the syllabary of 
tfie conjunets made with y, that is (1. 43), leya leyd leyi leyi, 
and so forth down to lya lya lyi lyi , etc. It is not 
complete ; the series of vowel combinations of the last six 
ligatures, vy, sy, sy, sy, hy , levy, are wanting. Why they 
Should have been omitted is not apparent, for there is 
just sufficient blank space left at the bottom of the roll 
to have taken them. But whatever the reason may have 
been, the omitted six series are found at the extreme top 
of the back of another roll, Ch. xc, 002. See Plate II, 11. 1-6 
(the original size of the portion shown is 19 by 10]- inches). 
The line of the first series (yy< t vyd vyi vyi , etc.) stands so 
close upon the upper margin of the roll that its edge cuts 

t rough some of the vowel marks, thus proving that 
e time the roll must have been somewhat larger than 
it is at present, its present length being only 6 ft. 5 in. 
(with a width of 10] inches). As, however, the papers 
of the two rolls are of entirely different make — Roll 002 

l 1 There has been sQme dispute as to the precise meaning of the Chinese 
word chang , whether it means “ table” (Legge) or “ section ” (Julien) or 
“ chapter ” (Watters) or “composition” (Takakusu). The evidence of 
the rolls supports the meaning “section”. But the translation “table”, % 
ii not literal, is at least more suggestive of what the thing really w^s. 
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is soft, while Roll 007 is hard — they cannot have con- 
stituted two portions of a single roll torn asunder. At 
the same time, the handwriting in the syllabaries on the 
two rolls is so strikingly alike as to make it impossible 
to doubt the identity of their writers. Roll 002 is so 
short that it may be suggested that originally it was some 
10 feet longer, and that the portion now missing carried the 
alphabet and the complement of the syllabary. The upper 
portion being torn away and lost, the missing portion of 
the statement was rewritten on Roll 007. This would 
explain the abrupt ending of the second syllabary on the 
latter roll. Following immediately on the completion of 
the syllabary of the conjuncts with y, on the back of 
Roll 002, there comes the syllabary of the conjuncts with r. 
It begins (1. 7) with the series kra kra Icri lcrx, etc., and ends 
(1. 39) with the series ksra Jcsrd ksri ksri, etc., each series 
occupying a separate line. There are, however, only 
thirty-three lines instead of thirty-four, because the series 
with the vowel notations of the conjunct bhr is omitted — 
whether intentionally or not will be considered in the 
sequel (p. 464). At the end of this third syllabary there is 
appended the following remark : — 

vimjilaki byam di ni tsa nrvi (?) ha yam ni dau la ni pa 

ja dra a ysa ja g a tea sni pi ka sadham 

This remark concludes the statement of the alphabet and 
syllabaries, which commences on the back of Roll 007 and 
continues on the back of Roll 002 ; for what follows the 
remark on the back of the latter roll is written in an 
entirely different hand, and refers to a different statement, 
which will be explained further on (p. 457). 

The precise meaning of the remark is at present not 
intelligible, but one point is fairly certain, namely, that 
the term vimjilaki must denote the preceding (i statement , 
and is probably equivalent to the Chinese term cluing or 
siddham-chang, “ sections of the siddham.” For we meek 
with that term, variously spelled vajalaka or vaijedaka > also 

30 
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on other rolls, but always in immediate reference to 
statements of the alphabet and syllabaries. Thus (below, 
p. 457) it occurs twice on the back of Roll Ch. 0042, by 
way of introducing a siddham statement. It is found 
also in a like connexion on three minute fragments of the 
Roll Ch. 0046 in the phrase 

(1) eysa vaijalaka suhamka, 

(2) . . . vaijalaka suhamka, 

(3) eysa suhamka vaijalaka. 

We have, then, here on the back of the Rolls 007 and 
002 an example of the siddham-cliang as described by 
the Chinese witnesses, comprising the initial siddham, 
the alphabet, and a varying number of syllabaries, in the 
present case only three. But our example amplifies their 
testimony in two particulars. In the first place, the word 
siddham stands at the head, not only of the whole state- 
ment, but introduces also each of the “ sections ” (chang)- 
In fact, our example interpolates a sentence between the 
alphabet and the series of three syllabaries. The latter 
are introduced thus (PI. I, 1. 7) : — 

sidham nta nta mahajsa pyu, 
i.e. “ listen to this siddham from me ”. 

In the second place, the alphabet includes not only the 
radical signs of the letters, but also those of the numerals. 
It runs as follows (PI. I, 11. 1-6) : — 

1. 1, sidham aaeiaueaioau am a 
1. 2, k kh g gh n • c ch j jh n • t th nd 
1. 3, dh n • nt th d dh n • p ph b bh m 
1. 4, y r 1 v b s s h ks CO □ 

1. 5, ta 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 20 30 
1. 6, 40 50 70 60 

There are some peculiarities in this scheme of radical 
signs, to which I shall return later on. With regard to 
my transcript of the radical signs of the consonants, it 
should be observed that, as written in the original (viz., 
without the virdma attachment), they represent, con- 
sidered from the Sanskrit point of view, not radicals 
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(k kh , etc.), but syllables ( aksara , lea kha t etc.). But the 
Chinese accounts explain that in the alphabet the signs, 
express “ half- sounds ”, while in the syllabaries they 
express “ full-sounds ” (VOJ., x, 281). Thus the “full- 
sound ” of a syllable (aksara), e.g. of lea, consists of the 
two “ half -sounds ”, the consonantal element k, and the 
vocalic element a. 

The second peculiarity, regarding the composition of the 
alphabetical table, is fully confirmed by another roll. 
This is Roll Ch. xc, 003. It is very long, measuring 
22 feet, with a width of 10 inches ; but with the exception 
of the small space (about four inches) at the top of the 
roll, occupied by the alphabetical table, the remainder is 
blank. The table is shown in Fig. 1 , reduced to about one- 
third of the original. 

Fig. 1. 

^4 *3 * « *3 ** *r 5? ^ 

* 4 * ^ 

J ^ ^ S ^ " Z ^ cl ? 

J *$, % * * 

It runs as follows : — 

1. 1, sidham a ; u k kh g gh n « c ch j jh 6 • t th 
1. 2, nd dh n : nt th d dh n I p ph b bh m ; y 
1. 3, rlv h r s h ks Ta 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
1. 4, 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 1000 10000 100000 

It will be observed that in this table the series of the 
numeral radicals is more extended ; and that it places the 
radicals for 60 and 70 in their proper order. In the table 
of Roll 007 they are misplaced, probably by a mere scribal 
error. The syllable ta which introduces the series of the 
numeral radicals in both tables may possibly be the 
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Eastern Turkestani term (or the initial syllable of it) 
for “ numeral On the other hand, our present table 
apparently omits the vocalic radicals altogether; for the 
two solitary radicals a and u probably represent merely 
the mystic isy liable om (i.e. aum). 

Attention may be called to the calligraphic execution of | 
the “ cursive ” Gupta writing in the alphabet and syllabaries 
of the rolls 002, 003, and 007. They were evidently 
written by a practised hand. The appearance of the 
writing is very different in the rolls to which we now 
proceed. In them it is exceedingly coarse, and points* to 
an illiterate person or to one who was quite unfamiliar 
with the “ cursive ” Gupta script. 

This coarse handwriting may be seen on the back of 
Roll Ch. 0042. The roll measures 6 ft. 5 in. in length by 
10 inches in width; but only about 16 inches (from the 
top) are inscribed ; the remainder is blank : see Plate III. 1 
The inscribed portion commences with seven lines of most 
disorderly writing. Then follow five lines (11. 8-12) of 
more orderly writing, beginning with — 

1. 1, Sidham nta nta majsa va pyusta he bye khu spa namau 
1. 2, di^abhala (ca) 1 cakravantri Sakyamuni gyistibaysi, etc. 

i.e. “ Siddham. Thus it has been heard by me. Salutation to Da6a- 
bala, Chakra vartin, Sakyamuni, the Blessed ”, etc. 

After this comes (11. 13, 14) an attempt at the table of 
radical signs, which reads as follows : — 

1. 1, abaya dam vaijalaka Sadham a (u) 2 u k kh g gh 
id./** ^ h c ch j jh h t (th) 1 th 

\1. 3, nd n nt th d dh n p dh 

Then follow other five lines of text (11. 15-19), com- 
mencing with — 

1. 1, Sidhama uma sava budarave suha 
i.e. “ Siddham Om to all Buddhas svaha ”, 

and ending with garonda (i.e.Garuda) buje kabamamvarwa 
buja suha. 

1 The roll is in a very soiled condition, and has not come out in tSb 

photograph as clearly as one could wish. > 

2 Bracketed letters are badly written and cancelled. 
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The term vaijalalca (1. 13), the probable meaning of 
which has been referred to previously (p. 453), occurs also 
among the disorderly lines, in the statement in the upper 
right-hand corner, which runs as follows : — 

1. 1, dam vaja(la) 1 laka 
1. 2, sidhama a u k kh g 
1. 3, gh h c ch j jh ii 

The same, or a very similar, coarse handwriting appears 
on the back of Roll 002, immediately below the remark, 
above referred to (p. 453), with which the three syllabaries 
conclude. It consists of an exceedingly ill-executed and 
incomplete siddham-chang (PI. II, 11. 42-6), which runs as 
follows : — 

1. 1, sidhama a a u k (kh) 1 kh g gh n c ch j jh 

1. 2, fit th nd dh n nt th d dh n p ph b bh 

1. 3, m y r 1 v s 8 s h ks || sadhama 

1. 4, ka ka (ka) 1 ki kl ku ku ke kai ko kau kam ka kha kha 
1. 5, khi khl (kha) khu khu khe khai kho khau (kha) 1 
1. 6, kham kha ga ga gi gi gu gu go gau gam ga gha gha 
1. 7, ghi ghl ghu pu ghe (gha) 1 ghai gho ghau gham 
1. 8, gha ha ha he hi nu nu he hai ho nau ham (ha) ha ca ca 

1. 9, ci cl cu cu ce cai co 2 cau cam ca cha cha chi ch! chu 

1. 10, chu oho chau che chai chain cha ja ja ji jl ju ju je 
1. 11, jai jo jau jam ja jha (jha) jha jhi jhl jhu jhu 
1. 12, jhe jhai jho jhau jham pa sa( | dha) 1 dhama a 

That this statement was written by an illiterate person 
is shown not only by its coarse execution, but also by 
its numerous errors ; ge gai is omitted in 1. 6, cho chau 
and che chai are misplaced in 1. 10, kha, ha, and jha are 
superfluously repeated in 11. 5, 8, and 11 ; khu khu, nu 
nu, cu cu, chu chu , ju ju stand for khu khu, nu nu, etc., 
in 11. 5, 8-10; pu and pa are wrongly written for ghu 
and jha in 11. 7 and 12 ; the virdma is omitted in sidhama i 
in 11. 1 and 12. Occasionally i is hardly distinguishable 
from e, as in Jchi , 1. 5 ; it is better in chi, 1. 9, jhi, 1. H- 3 

1 See n. 2 on p. 456. 

3 co had originally been written cu ; afterwards u was crossed through, 
and o substituted. 

3 After the siddham-chang there comes a short text, in twelve lines, at 
present not intelligible, which, however, is written again in fairly good 
cursive Gupta characters. 
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There is still another roll, Ch. 0046, which deserves 
notice on account of the striking peculiarities in its 
scheme of the alphabet and syllabary. It is a mere 
fragment of a roll, measuring 15 by 10 inches. The 
inscription * on its back has the unusual arrangement 
that it commences with the simple syllabary, and then 
proceeds, in the concluding three lines, to the alphabet. 
The latter (PL IV, 11. 17-19) runs as follows : — 

1. 1 , Sidham a a e I a u e va ai au va au a a k kh g g-h n c ch 

1. 2, j j-h n nt th d dh n p ph b bh m y r 1 va 4 s s h 

1. 3, ks 

Here the following points are noticeable : (1) The 
entire omission of the group of cerebral radicals ; (2) the 
dissociation of the aspiration in g-h for gh, and in j-h 
for jh ; (3) the identity, or practical identity, of n with 
j, and of d with ,s*. Turning to the syllabary (11. 1-16), 
the most striking point is that the radical elements of 
the several syllabic series are arranged in a very unusual 
and apparently fanciful way, 1 and that some of them 
apparently are wanting. This may best be seen from the 
subjoined table, in which the radicals are placed in their 
normal order, while the raised numbers indicate their 
actual order on Roll 0046. The missing radicals are 
within brackets. 

a 22 1 k 1 kh 4 g 1J (gh) (n) | c 3 ch J8 j 9 (jh) n 15 [ (t th d dh na) | 

nt 2J th 31 d 24 dh 19 n 26 | p 12 ph 20 b 8 bh 25 (m) | y <*‘ r ii i'e v 2 , 

h 11 s 14 (s) | li 17 j ks lb | ys 7 || 

It will be noticed that (1) the cerebrals are entirely 
omitted, (2) the aspirates gh and jh are omitted; but 
they are so only in appearance, for owing to the 
dissociation of their aspiration in the table of radicals 
there was no need of showing gh and jh in the syllabary, 
seeing that their dissociated elements, g } j , and A, were 
already exhibited ; moreover, as we shall see (p. 464), the 

1 On a still smaller fragment of the same roll, measuring only 
i) by 4 inches, the commencement of a syllabary in precisely the same 
peculiar order is repeated, viz., ka, m , ya, kha, ca, la. 
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existence of gh and jh seems doubtfut in the “ southern 
unknown ” language, which appears to have an aversion 
to aspirates. (3) For a similar reason, ii } m, and 8 are 
omitted, for their forms are practically not distinguishable 
from those of j, b, and d respectively. (4) bh has the 
same peculiar form as in the table of radicals ; and (5) e , 
d, and au are substituted for i , u, and o respectively in 
the alphabet; but in the syllabary u and e are omitted 
altogether. Thus, e.g. in 1. 2, we have ya yd ye y% yd 
yai yau yau yam ya instead of ya yd yi yl yu yu 
ye yai yo yau yam ya. Substantially therefore in all 
the five points the syllabary agrees with, and confirms, 
the evidence of the alphabet. The only striking point 
of difference is that the syllabary adds a series of vowel 
notations for the conjunct ys (11. 4 and 5), apparently 
treating that conjunct as a radical exactly as the con- 
junct Jcs. 

What precisely the significance of the substitution of e, 
a, au, and a, for i , u, o, and ah may be, remains to be 
discovered. The full tale of radicals is shown only in 
Rolls 007 and 0046. The others apparently omit the 
vowels entirely, for their mention of a u may have 
reference to the mystic syllable orii. The substitution 
of a for ah is probably a mere formality ; for the Sanskrit 
visarga, in all probability, did not exist in the languages 
of Eastern Turkestan, as little as it does in the vernacular 
languages of India ; thus we have, e.g., nama sarva° for 
namah sarva° i in 1. 10 of the Dharani on Roll 0041 (p. 462). 
The omission of the u-syllables from the syllabary of 
Roll 0046, and the substitution of e and au for i and o 
respectively, would seem to indicate that the southern 
unknown language of Eastern Turkestan did not distinguish 
particularly between the sounds of u and U, e and i, o and 
au ; and this explanation would seem to be confirmed by 
the fact that in their proper places the ^-syllables are 
omitted in the syllabary, so that in it the single e 
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represents both i and e. Somewhat similar phenomena 
may be observed in the vernaculars of India. Numerous 
illustrations, on all these points, are furnished by the 
Dharani on Roll 0041. The curious interpolation of va 
(or v ?) in the vocalic series of radicals on Roll 0046 
is also a point, the explanation of which remains to be 
discovered. 

The most striking point in all the alphabetic and 
syllabic tables is that they uniformly write nd and nt in 
the place of the simple cerebral d and dental t respectively. 
It seems to me probable that the intention is not so 
much to indicate a nasal conjunct consonant, as a simple 
consonant nasalized, or in some other w y modified ; but 
I must leave it to experts in phonetics to determine 
what the precise significance of the graphic notation 
may be. 1 All with which I am now concerned is to 
show that those tables really represent a truth, namely, 
that the people who spoke the language which is now 
under discussion always spoke nd and nt, where others 
(e.g. Sanskrit speakers) pronounced d and t. Among 
Dr. Stein’s rolls there is one, Ch. 0041, measuring 
10 ft. 10 in. by lOi inches, the back of which is 
covered, from top to bottom, with a long Buddhist 
Dharani, or rather with a pair of Dharanis, or mystical 
litanies for protection from evils, which extend to 151 
lines. The first ends in the middle of the tenth line, and 
bears no name. It is, however, the well-known Usnisa- 
vijaya- dharani, the Sanskrit text of which has been 
published by Max Muller in the Anecdota Oxoniensia , 
vol. i, pt. iii, pp. 9, 22, 35, 36 ; and a copy of which exists 
also in the Hodgson Collection of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, No. 79, pt. iv. The second comprises the 

1 In this connection it may be worth noting that, as Dr. Waddell 
points out in his Buddlmm in Tibet, p. 353, in Japanese Skt. vaidurya 
becomes binzura, The southern unknown language has vaindarya (see 
pi. v, 1. 23 of the Dharani on Roll Ch. 0041). „ 
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remainder of the Dharani, from the middle of 1. 10 to the 
end of 1. 151. Its name occurs repeatedly in the body of 
Dharani, e.g. on 11. 105 and 126, where it reads ntatha- 
gantausnlsa-saintantapantra-namaparajanta - mahaprp ntya- 
gara, i.e. Skt. tathdgat-omim-sitdtapatra-nanid Aparijita 
mahapratyangird. A Sanskrit copy of this Dharani 
exists in the same Hodgson Collection, No. 77, as well 
as in the gigantic roll of Dr. Stein’s collection, which 
will be noticed in the sequel (p. 471). The Eastern 
Turkestani text, however, appears to be mutilated in 
two places, and in some others it differs not incon- 
siderably from the Sanskrit text of the Hodgson MS. 
Both the Dharani s, were originally written in Sanskrit 
(of a kind), but on Roll Ch. 0041 they appear in the 
form in which their Sanskrit was “ transmogrified ” in 
the mouth of the natives of Eastern Turkestan. It is 
this transmogrification which constitutes their interest, for 
they are written, one might say, phonetically, and thus 
illustrate the phonetics of the language. Plate V shows 
the initial twenty-three lines, which give the whole of the 
LTsmsa-vijaya and the commencement of the Apardjitci- 
mahdpratyangird Dharani. I give the Eastern Turkestani 
text from the roll, and below it, in italics, the Sanskrit 
text from the Anecdota Oxoniensia and the Hodgson MS., 
No. 77. 


[1. 1] Sadhahama Namau rahna-ntrlyaya namau bagavante ntraile- 
( Namo ratna-traydya) 1 namas {bhagavate) 1 tratto- 
kyanta prantavisaistaya badha[l. 2]ya bagavante ntadyatha auma 
kya prativi&istdya buddhaya bhagavate tadyatha orti 
vlaaudiya vl^audiya sama sama samantavabasa [1. 3] (spha) 2 spharana 
nnodhaya oUodhaya sama sama sarnantavabhasa spharaiyi 

ganta gahana svabava vlsudhe abasaicantu ma sugant°, vara vanfce ■* 
gati-gahana svabhava-vi&uddhe abhisimcatu mdm sugata-mra-ixicana 

1 Anec. Oxon. om. bracketed words. 

2 See n. 2 on p. 456. 

8 Apparently wrong for vara-vacane. 
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a[l. 4jmrantabasaikai J 1 maha madra pada ahara 2 ahara ayu sadarane • 1 
amrtdbhisekaih maha-mudrd-padaih ahara ahara dyuh - sandha/rani 
6adhI[L 5]ya sadlya gagana vlsudhe usni 3 vijaya vlsudhe saha(sra) 4 sra 
&odhaya sodhaya gagana-visndd he usnlsa-vijaya-visuddhe sahasra- 
ra£mi sacada[l. 6]nte sarva ntathaganta hradayadhesthanadhesthanta 
rakmi saihcodite sarva - tathdgata hrdayddhisthdnddhisthite 
madre vajra kaya sagantanavisu[l. 7]dhe sarvavarana vlsudhe prantanar- 
mwdre vajra-kaya-saiiighatana-visuddhe sarva varana - v isuddhe pratinir- 
varntaya ayu vi4udhi • ] samayadhisthante maha[l. 8]mane ntadyatha 
vartaya dyur-visuddhe samayddhisthite mahd-muni tadyatha 
bunta kautl parasudhi vaisphutinta budha sudhi he he jiya vajlya 
bhfda- hot i -paris uddhe risphutita b nddhi-suddhe he he jaya vijaya 
va[l. 9]jeya sinara smara sarva ntathaganta budhadhesthau sudhi 

vijaya smara smara sarva- (tathdgata) 5 buddhddhisthite suddhe 

vajre vajre va parasudhi sarva ntatha [1. 10] gantii hradayadhisthaun- 
vajre vajre — partiuddhe sarva -tathdgata hrdayadhisthdn- 

adhesthaunta mudre svaha || Sadhama namau rahna-triyaya nama 

(Idhisthite mudre srdhd || (Sidham namo ratna-traydya namah 
sa[l. 1 1 Jrva-badha-baudhasatvebya ] namau baudhaya namau dharm&ya 

sarva-budha-bodhisattrebhyah | ) 6 namo buddhdya namo dharmdya 

namau sagaya namau sapntana [1. 12] samya sabaudha kautina namau 
namo saihghdya namo saptdndih samyak-sarhbuddha-kotindiii namo 

lake arhantana namau 7 8 srantapannana namau sakrantagau[l. 13]mlna 
loke arhantdndiii namah kraut d pa nn tindrii namah sakrddgdmindm 
namau anagaumlna namau lake samya gantana samya prantapanana 
namo audgdmindm namo loke samyag-gatdndiii samyak-pratipanndndm 
namau de[l. 14]va rasina sapana gra(ha) 4 ha samarthana namau saidha 
namo deva-rsindiii (sdpdnd m) H graha-samarthdndm namo siddha- 

1 The double dot and single dot appear to be marks of inter- 
punctuation ; they do not signify the visarga and anusvara respectively. 

2 Note the peculiar serpentine mark under h in 11. 4, 15, 17. It seems 
to correspond to the semicircular mark which is found in the upright 
Gupta script. 

:l Wrong for usnisa. 

4 See n. 2 on p. 456. 

See n. 1 on p. 461. 

8 The bracketed passage is not found in the Hodgson MS., No. 77. 
Instead, it has the usual conventional opening : evarh maya krwbatii 
kasmir samaye bhagavdn de vesta-tray astrmsesu viharati sma | sadharmdydrii 
deva-sabhdydih mahatd bhiksu - sa in ghena mahatd bodhisattva-sarhghena 
Hakrena devdndm Indrena sdrdharii || 

7 na is inserted below the line ; and the insertion is marked by a cross 
above the line. 

8 The Hodgson MS., No. 77, has sdpdyddhd ndm namo sdydnugraha*. 
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vidyadhara rasina namau brahma[l. 15]na namau Aidrayi namau 
vidyadhara- {rsindrh ) 1 namo brahmambhyah namo Indrdya na mo 
bagavante Rau(dra) 2 draya Umapanta-slh 3 aya namau bagavante [1. 16] 
bhagavate Rudraya bJunapati- sahitdya namo bhagavate 

Narayanapa 4 5 ca mahamudra namaskrantaya namau bagavante 

Narayaiuiya ca mahdmudra-namaskrtdya namo bhagavate 

mahakalaya ntra[l. 17]pura veksaupana karaya adhimuh 3 anta samasana 
mahdkdldya tripura-{viksepaimf -karaya adhimuktika *-smatdna- 

vasane mantra gana nama(skra) 2 skranta[l. 18]ya namau bhagavante 

vasine matr-gana-(nama8krtdya ) 7 8 namo bhagavate 

ntathaganta kulaya namau padma kulaya namau vajra kulaya [1. ] 9] 
tathagata-kulasya namo padma-kulasya namo rajra-hdasya 
namau mana kulaya namau gaja kulaya namau kumara kulaya namau 
namo mani-kidasya namo rdja-kulasya namo kumara- kuht nya namo 
naga kulaya [1. 20] namau bagavante draindi aurasena praharana rajaya 
ndga-kulasya namo bhagavate drd ha - surasena -praha ra n a - rajaya 

ntathagantayarahente samya [1. 21]sabaudhaya namau bagavante 
tathdgataydrhate samyak-sariibuddhaya namo bhagavate 

Amlntabaya ntathagantaya rahente samya sabadha[l. 22]ya namau 
{Amitabhdya tathdgatdya arhate samyak-sambuddhaya namo 
bagavante Aksubyaya ntathagantayarahente samya saba(dha)‘ 2 dhaya 
bhagavate Aksobhydya tathdgataydrhate samyak-sambuddhaya 
namau ba|_l. 23]gavante baisaja guru vaindarya praba rajaya ntatha- 
namo bhagavate hhaisajya-guru-vaidv.rya-prabha-rd.jdya tathd- 

gantayarahente samya sabaudha[l. 24]ya, etc. 

gatdydrhate samyak sambuddhdya, etc.).* 

It will be seen from the preceding extract that every 
Sanskrit t becomes nt in Eastern Turkestani. Either 
singly or in ligature, t occurs upwards of 400 times in 
the DharanI, and with two exceptions it is in every case 

1 Hodgson MS., No. 77, om. the bracketed words. 

2 See n. 2 on p. 456. 

3 See n. 2, p. 462. 

4 Wrong for Nardyaiidya. 

5 Hodgson MS. reads vidrdpana for viksepana. 

6 The full reading of the Hodgson MS., No. 77, is : adhimuktika 
kd£mira-mahd&masdna° . The Eastern Turkestani adhimuhanta = Skt. 
adhimukta , with °hanta for kata — kta. 

7 The Hodgson MS., No. 77, reads vandita-sahitdya for namaskrt&ya. 

8 The Hodgson MS., No. 77, omits the bracketed final three clauses. 
l>r. Stein’s gigantic roll omits the first and second clauses, but it has the 
third clause referring to bhaisajya-guru. 
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spelled nt The two exceptional cases are the conjuncts 
tv and st. In these the simple t appears to be preserved 

Tegularly ; thus we have — 

Fig. II. 

1. 11 (Plate V), baudhasatvebya = bodhisatvebhyah. 

L 101 (Fig. II, 1), namas = tathaganta 0 = iiamasztathdgata 0 . 

1. 114 (Fig. II, 2), vasta-.sula 0 = vasti-vula. 

The cerebral d does not occur so often, but whenever it 
does occur it appears as nd. Thus we have — 

1. 23 (Plate V), vaimlarya = vaidurya. 

1. 52 (Fig. II, 3), garunda-graha = garuda-graha. 

1. 102, vaintandl-ndakani = vetadi-dakani. 

Another example, garonda = garuda, occurs in the passage 
quoted above (p. 456) from Roll 0042. 

Another striking point, which however is not so 
prominently indicated in the alphabetic and syllabic 
tables, is the loss of aspiration in b for bh ; e.g. in Plate V, 

1. 1, bagavante = bhagainte. 

1. 3, svabava = xvabhava. 

1. 8, bunta-kauti = bhfita-koti , etc. 

This loss of aspiration is practically absolute in the 
Dharanl, for in a total of about 1 50 cases there are only 
two exceptions ; these are — 

1. 18 (Plate V), bhagavante = bhagavate. 

1. 118, bhayaupadravebya = bhayopadravebhyah. 

In this connexion it may perhaps be not without 
significance that in the syllabary on Roll 002 (as noticed 
on p. 453) the line referring to the vowel notations of 
the conjunct bhr is entirely omitted, though, of course, the 
omission may be due to an error. 

In the case of gh and jh, probably disaspiration was 
equally regular; still, those two aspirates are of infrequent- 
occurrence, and hence examples are rare ; but we have, e.g., 

1. 6 (Plate V), sagantana - 8a ihgkatana. 

1. 11 (Plate V), sagaya = mrhghdya. 

1. 130, vaigna-vanaya = righna-miiaya. 
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The case of dh is peculiar. It is often disaspirated, as in 
1. 2 (Plate V), vifoudlya = vtiodhaya, 

I. 4 (Plate V), sadarane = sarhdhdrwni ; 

but equally often aspiration is retained, as in 

II. 6, 9, 10 (Plate V), adhesthana = adhisthdna, 

L 11 (Plate V), dharmaya = dharmaya, * 

I. 14 (Plate V), vaidyadhara = vidyddhara, 

specially when dh stands for Skt. ddh , as in 

II. 3, 5, 7 (Plate V), vlsudhe = vUuddhe. 

1. 9 (Plate V), budha . . . fiudhe = buddhi . . . Sun ddhi. 

1. 10 (Plate V), sadhama = siddham. 

On the other hand, occasionally dh is introduced in the 
place of d, e.g., 

Fig. III. 

i KgC* 

1. 50 (Fig. Ill, 1), udhaka-baya = udaka-bhaya. 

1. 51 (Fig. Ill, 3), raja-dhandl-baya = raja-dandi-bhaya. 

1. 134 (Fig. Ill, 5), gaga -nadhi-valaka = garhga-ruidl-vdlulcd . 

Altogether the treatment of aspiration in the case of d and 
dh appears to be very capricious ; thus we have, e.g., 

1. 73 (Fig. Ill, 6), vaidyadaraibya = vidyadharebhyah. 

I. 85 (Fig. Ill, 4), kala*dandiye = kala-damfine . 

1. 104 (Fig. Ill, 2), udaka = vdaka. 

Of the dissociation of aspiration we have an example in 
1. 1, sadhahama for siddham, where one would rather 
expect sadaham, to represent the usual spelling sadham. 

The Dharani illustrates also some other curiosities of 
spelling in the southern unknown language of Eastern 
Turkestan previously noticed, such as the substitution 
of e, a, and an for i, u, and o respectively. Thus, 
i occurs eight times in the 23 lines shown in PI. V, viz., 
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X. 5, usni and rasmi; 1. 7, visudhi and samayadhi ; 1. 8, 
parasudhi and budha-^udhi ; 1. 10, hradayadhi ; 1. 17, 
adhimuhanta. In some cases the writing is not sufficiently 
distinct ; e.g., 1 . 8, kauti or kauti ; 1 . 20, draindi or draiiicll, 
etc. Generally long % takes its place, as in 1. 5, vljaya- 
vl^udhe ( = vijaya-visuddhe), etc. ; but occasionally e, as in 
11. 6, 9, 10, adhesthanadhesthanta ( = adisthanadhisthita), 
or ai , as in 1. 1, vlsaistaya ( = visistaya ) ; 1. 3, abasaicantu 
( = abhisimcatu) ; 1. 8, vaispliutinta ( = visphutita) ; 1. 14, 
saidha-vaidyadhara ( = siddha-vidyadhara ) ; 1. 15, Aidrayl 
( — Indraya). Not uncommonly it is represented by 
a, as in 11. 1, 7, pranta ( = prati) ; 1. 15, Umapanta, 
( = Umapati), etc. ; exceptionally also by d or cm, as in 
1. 6, adhesthanta, and 1. 10, adliesthaunta ( = adhistMta ). 
Again, o never occurs at all ; we have, e.g., regularly 
namau and auraa ( = namo and om) ; 1. 8, kauti ( = Icoti), 
etc. ; and in 1. 1 even ntrailekyanta apparently represents 
a barbarous Sanskrit trailokita (for irailokya). Again, 
a takes the place of u in 11. 11, 21, 22, badhaya 
( = buddhaya ), and occasionally of o, as in 11. 4, 5, 
Nadiya (= sodhaya ), and, as above noted, even of i . But 
occasionally u is represented also by n or an, as in 11. 8, 9, 
budha ( = btiddha), 11. 18, 19, kulaya ( = kuldya ) ; or 11. 11, 
21, baudhaya ( = buddhaya ), 1. 15, Raudraya (Rudraya). 

A noticeable curiosity is the spelling gn for Skt. jv, 
as shown below. 

Fig. IV. 

\i \ 

1. 83, vaidyii-ragmye = vidyd-rdjnyai. 

This may be compared with the pronunciation of Skt. jv 
in the vernaculars of India, e.g. gy in Hindi and gny in 
Gujarati. 

Finally, attention may be drawn to the peculiar form of 
Ich in all the rolls, and of bh in Roll 0046. The more 
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original form of kh may still be seen in the syllables Jehu 
and Jehu. Both forms of JcJt occur in the DharanI, but 6//, 
as already observed, never occurs but twice, and in those 
cases it is the ordinary form of bh (Fig. I, 1. 2, as in PJ. V, 
1. 18, bJiagavante). 

When I published, in the October number of the Journal 
for 1910, the extracts from the two “bilingual” texts, 
I had not yet seen the rolls. The information of the latter 
on the phonetics of the southern unknown language of 
Eastern Turkestan is borne out to a considerable extent, 
though not altogether, by those two texts. Thus the 
pronunciation nt for t is illustrated by the pronouns 
ut«, ntye, ntlna , etc., the nouns ntird-jm, pdntara , 
bisapirmanta ; the verbs paraunta , nntaipastisa , etc. 
Per contra , the spelling of the conjuncts tv and st (without 
the nasal) is illustrated by the words baudhisatva , 
/ fjya&ta , mista, dasta, etc. On the other hand, in certain 
words, / is preserved, where one would expect nt y as 
e.g. in napatata (for napantanta ?). The nasalization 
of d (as nd) is entirely absent, e.g., in yndai , Jtamda- 
dana, bedami, etc. What the true explanation of this 
discrepancy may be lias yet to be ascertained. Further 
research among the manuscript treasures, brought back by 
l)r. Stein from his recent tour of exploration, may furnish 
us with the answer. In the meanwhile I suspect that the 
discrepancy may be due to the fact that the rolls were 
inscribed by natives of Eastern Turkestan, who wrote 
exactly as they spoke, while the translations from the 
Sanskrit which we have in the “ bilingual ” texts were 
written by “ pandits ”, men from India, who wrote under 
the spell of Sanskrit phonetics rather than Eastern 
Turkestani, a suggestion which is supported fcy the fact 
that the Eastern Turkestani “ bilingual ” texts are written 
in the upright Indian Gupta characters, while the rolls are 
inscribed in the peculiar Eastern Turkestani cursive 
script. There is also another possibility, viz. that of clerical 
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errors. For example, the word (above referred to) which 
I have transcribed napatata (JRAS., 1910, p. 1286, 1. 5), 
is transcribed napanata from another manuscript by 
Professor Leumann (JGOS., lxii, p. 107, 1. 32). Both 
transcriptions, as such, are undoubtedly correct, but 
obviously the original spellings cannot both be correct : 
there must be a scribal error in one of the two manuscripts. 
The graphic signs for n and t, in the upright Gupta script 
as current in Eastern Turkestan, are, in some manuscripts, 
rather difficult to distinguish. They are so in the 
manuscript fragment (Dr. Stein’s Ancient Khotan , vol. ii, 
pi. cx, D. iii, 1, obv. of fol. 8, 3. 2) from which Professor 
Leumann transcribed. His transcription I believe to be 
correct ; yet the n and t are so nearly alike that the real 
reading might be napanana. In the Vajracchedika manu- 
scripts, from which my transcription was made, the signs 
for n and t are easily distinguishable, for t is written with 
a very elongated left limb, while n has two short and 
equal limbs. 1 There can be no doubt, therefore, that 
the reading of the Vajracchedika manuscript, as it now 
stands, is correctly represented by napatata. Yet, after 
all, there might be a clerical error, and the true form of 
the word might be napanana ; and if that were so, there 
would be no violation of the rule that t becomes nt in 
Eastern Turkestani. 

Some confirmation of the view above expressed is 
afforded by the fact that the two folios 7 and 8 of the 
Aparimitdyuh Sutra , which are written in “ cursive 
character (of a rather slovenly kind), absolutely agree 
with the Dharani and alphabetic and syllabic tables of 
the rolls with respect to the spelling nt. There is also 
much agreement with reference to the treatment of the 
vowels. The main difference from the Dharani is in 

1 Compare, e.g., td and na, sixth and third letters from the right, on 
1. 3 of fol. 3 rev. on the accompanying plate ; or ti and nt, third and 
fourth letters from the left, on 1. 2 of fol. 32 obv. 
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respect of tJ^e aspirate bh, which is regularly preserved, 
as in th6 tables. All the other folios of the manuscript 
are written in well-formed Indian Gupta characters, and 
exhibit all the peculiarities of the Vajracchedilcd manuscript. ^ 
The two folios 7 and 8 were evidently added subsequently 
by a- native of Eastern Turkestan in order* to supply 
'iu lacuna. They are shown in Plate VI, and read as 
follows, Sanskrit equivalents being added occasionally in 
bracketed italics : — 

[Fol. 7a, 1. l]samamdaganta ( samudgate ) • subhava vam4ude mahaniyam 
parariivare svaha : ntl va pa nca spam ra (nca) 1 cai sna na yu [1. 2] nta 
ja sna be ysa ham mye a-ysmurh-jsa ha mye bl ja snta ntu Aparam- 
mmtayam suntra " ( Aparimitdyuli sutra ) hvarnda : namau bhagavante 
aparam[l. 3]mlntayu jnamnana suvanaiscinta ntejarh {suviniscitatejo) 
rajayam ntathagintayam ( tathdgatdya ) rahente samyam-sabaudhayam* 
ntadyetha [1. 4] auma sarva saskari pasumde ( m rva- safnskdra -parti uddhe ) 
darmante gagamne {r/agana ) samariidagamnta subhava ^ude mahaniya 
parvare 

[Fol. 7 fe, 1. 1] svaha : ntl va pa nca gaganayam gri nee sye jsa ham ma 
gi na yu nta ja sna be ysam ha inye a-ysmu-jsa ha [1. 2] ha mye hi ja snta 
ntu apamramlntayarii suntra hvada namau 2 bhagavante aparamintayti 
jnamna suvanai[l. 3]scanta ntejayarii ntathagantayam rahenta samyam 
^sabaudhayam ntadyetha auma sava skara pasude : [1. 4] dharmanta 
gagana sariimariidagantam subhava vasude mahaniya parvare svaha : 

[Fol. 8a, 1. 1] kam ma sa ha rna ve cam ntu apariirammtayam suntra pi 
li ntye ja stam na jsl na sariisaml! pa skya sta u kha [1. 2] ysde : namau 8 
bhagavanta aparimlntayarh jnamna suvaiiinaiscanta ntejaya rajayam 
ntathagantayu [1. 3] rahente samya sambaudhayarii ntadyetha auma 
saskara pasude darmante gagana sammamda gagana subhava [1. 4] vasude 
mahanlyarii parvare svaha 

[Fol. 86, 1. 1] kau ma sa ham ma ve nca ntu aparamantayaiii suntra p! 
ye : ntu na da jsa ve u na bri yva [1. 2] nam ntrai 6u u na ha ?da 
a ha ksa : 

***** 

In order to complete the present preliminary account 
of the rolls, I may add a few interesting particulars of 
a different kind. 

I. Four of the rolls contain dated statements. Thus 
at the bottom of the back of Roll Ch. 0042 there are six 

1 Apparently cancelled. 

2 The original text seems to read namarh , but the apparent drh is 
merely a very crudely formed cursive an . 

JEAS. 1916. 
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or seven very brief entries, one of which gives the 
following* date, three times repeated : — 

i&i silya (so twice, but once asa salya) liadyaja maste ksausimya hade 
( rabici ) 

i.e. “in the first year, in the liadyaja month, on the sixth (or 
frpEfceenth ?) dtiy ”. Signature in oval. 

Again, the back of Roll. Cl). 0048 is inscribed with 
a Buddhist text in seventy-one lines, which begins with 
the following date : — 

ssa salya cuvija maste namai hada 

i.e. “ in the sixth year, the cuvija month, the ninth day 

Again, on the back of Roll. Cli. cvi, 001, there is some 
text, which begins with the following date : — 

madala (?) salya cviivaja masti histimye hadai 

i.e. “ in the madala year, the cvavaja month, the twentieth day 

Again, among Dr. Stein’s manuscripts there is a gigantic 
roll, about 70 feet long, entirely covered on one side with 
1,108 lines of writing. On it there occur the following 
four dates : — 

(1) On 11 . 190 - 7 , sahaica salya puhye masti padauyse 1 hadai ardra 

naksant-ra 

i.e. “m the sahaica year, the fifth month, the first day, the 
ardra lunar astensm ”. 

(2) 1. 840, si Huntn puhye 1 masti *20 mye hadai 

i.e. “this sutra, in the fifth month, the 20th day 

(3) 1. 1058, sahaici salya naumye masti puliye hadai 

i.e. “ in the sahaici year, the ninth month, the fifth day ". 

(4) 1. 1102, sahaici salya dasamye maste 8 hadai purva-bhadriva 

naksatri 

i.e. “in the sahaici year, the tenth month, the 8th day, the 
purva-bhatlrapada lunar astensm'*. 

In the foregoing series of dates we have the mention of 
the following two months, (1) Hadyaja, (2) Cvavaja or 
Cfivija. The names of other nine months are quoted in 
my “ Report on the British Collection of Antiquities from 
Central Asia ”, pt. ii, p. 35 (Extra Number 1 to JASB., 
vol. lxx, pt. i, 1901), and shown there in pis. ii, 6: vi ; 


1 See Professor Leumann’s remarks in JG OS., vol. lxii, p. 87, footnote 1. 
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and vii, 1, 2 (see also JASB,, vol. lxvi, pi. v). They are 
(1) Skarhvari or Skarihvari, (2) Cvabhaja or Cvuabhaja, 

(3) Munamja, (4) Khahsaja or Khalisa, (5) Hamdyaja. 
(6) Nahaja or Naha, (7) Jeri, (8) Kaja, (9) Panija (or 
Manlja?). 1 The names of three months are mutilated, viz., 
(10) . . khaja or . . caja, (11) . i . Ija, (12) . varaja. As , 
the names hadyaja and hamdyaja, and the names cvav«ya 
(or cuvija) and cvabhaja (cvuabhaja) are evidently identical 
respectively, we thus have the names of twelve months, 
nine complete and three mutilated. The months in the 
four dates of the gigantic roll are not named, but 
numbered, viz., pnhya or pnhya , fifth ; naumya , ninth ; 
and dasamya , tenth. Among the names Skarhvari is clearly 
identical with the old Persian Ksatravairya, and the 
modern Persian Shahrivar ; but none of the others has as 
yet been equated. The days ( hada ) in the dates are 
always indicated by numbers; so also the years (. mlya , 
modern Persian sal). The term isi, or asa , in the date of 
Roll. Cli. 0042 I take to be connected with mu, one (see 
JRAS. for 1910, p. 1297, note 10), and ssa to be six ; but 
sahaicd and madala (the reading is not quite certain) 

I cannot explain for the present. Two naksatras, or lunar 
asterisms, are mentioned in the date of the gigantic roll, 
viz. ardra and ptirva-hkadra^ada. 

II. The gigantic roll, above referred to, is one of the 
proceeds from the Temple library of Tun-huang. It is 
made of tough buff-coloured paper, and measures, in its • 
present condition, 70 ft. 10 in. by 11J inches, but about 
3 or 4 inches are torn off at the top. The interior side is 
entirely covered with 1,108 lines of writing. The exterior' 
side is blank with the exception of a parti -coloured figure 
at the top. This figure consists of two geese, standing on 
two open lotuses, facing each other, and holding in their 
bills flowering tendrils. The whole of the writing is in 
fair upright Gupta script, excepting three interspersed,. 

1 My readings of the names in JASB. have to be amended as above. 
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paragraphs 'which are written in “cursive” Gupta characters. 
The contents are as follows : — 

11. 1-197 are a long Dharani, in corrupt Sanskrit, named, 
in 11. 193-4, tathagatausnisa sidhamtapatram namma- 
parajita mahapratyagira, i.e. Skt. tathdgatosnisa-sitdta- 
patrarh ndma aparajita mahapratyaiigird. A manuscript 
of this Dharani is in the possession of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, No. 77 in its Catalogue. Another is described 
in R. Mitra’s Catalogue of Sanskrit Buddhist Literature , 
No. B, 46, p. 227. It is practically identical with the 
long Dharani, in “ cursive ” Gupta script, on the back 
of Roll Ch. 0041, but the opening passage, down to the 
middle of 1. 5 (usni vijaya visudhe), is torn away. It 
ends wit'll the first of the four dates above quoted. Its 
name is spelled variously sitatapatra, or white umbrella, 
in 1. 178, or sitamtapatra in 11. 91, 158, 169, or setamta- 
patra in 1. 190, or satamtapatra in 1. 136, or sidhamtapatra 
(apparently Skt. siddh-atapatra) in 11. 58, 72, 193, or 
sudhamtapantri (Skt. mddh-atapatra) in 1. 841. 

11. 198-220 are a story of the communication of the 
1,000 names of Buddha, in the southern unknown language, 
and in upright Gupta script. 

11. 221-728 contain the enumeration of the 1,000 names, 
in corrupt Sanskrit and upright Gupta script. At the end, 
however, in 1. 728, there are the numeral figures for 1,000 
and 5 (i.e. 1,005), though the names actually enumerated 
are only 1,000. 

11. 728-754 give the text of the Buddha pitai bliadra- 
kalpya-suntra, i.e. Skt. bhadra-kalp>a-sutra, followed in 
11. 755-840 by an enumeration of classes of superhuman 
beings (such as 12 koti of Ratnottama, 18 koti of Ratnava- 
bhasa, etc.) ; the whole in the southern unknown language 
and in upright Gupta script. 

11. 841—8 contain a short statement with reference to 
the preceding two texts (the sitatapatra and the bhadra- 
kalpa with its enumeration), including the second date 
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previously mentioned ; the whole in the southern unknown 
language and in cursive Gupta script. 

11.848—1058 give the text of Sumuldia-ndma-mahaydna- 
sutra, in the southern unknown language and in upright 
Gupta script. 

11. 1058-60 contain a statement referring t'o the pre- 
ceding (third) text, with the third, above-quoted date, 
in the southern unknown language and cursive Gupta 
script. 

11. 1060-1100 practically repeat the enumeration of 
classes of superhuman beings which was given in 11. 755- 
840, in the same language and script. 

11. 1100 -5 contain a statement referring to the preceding 
(‘numeration, nearly alike to that in 11. 841 ffi, with the 
fourth above-quoted date, also in the southern unknown 
language and cursive script. 

II. 1 1 06-8 conclude with a few salutations to Ratnatraya, 
etc., in corrupt Sanskrit language and in upright Gupta 
script. 

As a curiosity it may be noted that the frequently 
occurring term gyasta is once (1. 841) spelt jasta, while in 
other places it has the usual spelling gyasta. 

III. On the upper portion (about 5 feet) of the back 
of Roll Ch. 0044, which measures 23 ft. 10 in. by 10 inches, 
there are seventy lines of writing in cursive Gupta script 
and in corrupt Sanskrit language. They contain the text 
of the Kausaki Prajndpdramitd, the end of which may 
be compared with the ending of the Prajndpdramitd- 
lirdaya-sutra, printed in the Anecdota Oxoniensia, vol. I, 
pt. iii, pp. 50, 54, and in R. Mitras Catalogue of Sanskrit 
Buddhist Literature , No. A, 15, p. 192. It runs as follows, 
the Sanskrit version being in italics : — 

Nam ah prajnapa[l. 66]ramintayai ntadyatha gante gante paragante 
Namah prajnapdramitd yai tadyatlul gate, gate pdragate 

parasagante baudhi svaha [1. 67] idam avaucant bhagavamn amtamana 
pdrasartigate bodhi svdhd | idam avocaf bhagavdn atmamand 
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ayu$ma Sarapuntra Sakrau devam[l. 68]nam idra nte ca baudhisatva 
dy usman Sariputrah Salcro devdndm indrah te ca bodhisattva 
mahasatva sa ca sarvavanti parsa sa-de[l. 69]va-gamddharva-manuih8- 
mahasattva sa ca sarvavall parsat sa-de va-gandhar va - ma nusy- 

asuihra& ca lokau bhagavantau bhasintam abhyanamda | kausaki [1. 70] 
asuras ca loko bhagavato bhasitam abhyanandan\ kausaki 
naiiima prajnaparaminta samapntall 
ndntd prajiulparamita samdptci || 

Notice the invaluable substitution of nt for t. 

IV. Roll Ch. 0048 is one of the smallest. It measures 
only 7 ft. 11 in. by 12§ inches. Its back bears seventy-one 
lines of writing in the southern unknown language and 
in exceedingly crude cursive Gupta script. The initial 
thirteen lines are introductory prose, and are followed on 
11. 14-71 by a Buddhist story which opens in the con- 
ventional way, except that here the opening statement is 
not in the usual prose, but in verses (one and a half), as 
follows : — 

[1. 14] Siddham Nta pyusti sau barii de baysi • Sravasti ksiri sa 
muiii de • jintirispuri udariina • pharariikye [1. 15] parsijsa 
hansa • 1 Dharmi sai nava misti • Saripunfcra sthiri ntu 
karii la • 

After these verses the story proceeds in prose. In the 
prose portion the word baysi appears several times spelled 
biysi. Perhaps the versified opening may hereafter lead to 
the identification of the Sanskrit version of the story. 

V. Roll Ch. cvi, 001, which is only a sheet of thick, 
tough, dun-coloured paper, measuring 24i x 13 inches, is 
remarkable also on account of being inscribed, not in 
Chinese, but in Tibetan. The obverse, or what appears 
to be the principal side, is covered entirely with thirty-one 
lines of writing in extremely crude cursive Gupta script, 
and in the southern unknown language. It opens with the 
date, above quoted, and is continued on the reverse side 
with eight lines of similar writing. This is followed by 
fifteen lines of fair writing in Tibetan script and 
apparently Tibetan language, which runs, however, in the 
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opposite direction to the cursive Gupta inscribed above 
it. Below this again, and finishing the reverse side, there 
is another Tibetan inscription of nine lines, which again 
runs in the opposite direction to the Tibetan above it, 
and therefore in the same direction as the cursive Gupta 
inscription at the top of the reverse side. 

On the obverse side, on the eighth and ninth lines from 
the bottom, there is a cancelment of eleven syllables 
(alcsara) of the cursive writing (crossed through), and 
below is written interlinearly, in Tibetan script, manann 
with an unintelligible mark after it. On the same side, 
on the ninth line from the top, there is what looks like 
the indication of a fresh paragraph in the cursive writing 
which here begins with am, and below it is written, 
interlinearly, am (or ama) in Tibetan. The corrections 
in Tibetan seem to indicate that the Tibetan inscription 
on the sheet was made at a date subsequent to the 
inscription in cursive script. If that be so, and if the 
Tibetan inscription contain a date (which I have not been 
able to make out), it may furnish a key to the identification 
of the era and the system of dating of the documents in 
cursive script. 

VI. Towards the end of the Apardj%td Pratyanyird 
Dhdrani there occurs a curious clause enumerating the 
different kinds of writing material which was in use at 
that period of time. Tlie clause runs as follows : — 

(1) Roll Oh. 0041, 11. 1*25 ff., ya ima litathagantausnlsa-saintantapantra- 

(2) Gigantic Roll, 11. 158 IT., ya imarii tathagatausnisam sitamtapatram 

(3) Hodgson, Ho. 77, fol. 170, — ima tatliagatosnisa-sitatapatra, 

(4) Sanskrit : ya inuhii tathdgatosijlsa-sitdlapatra- 

(1) nama-parajanta prantyagarii lakhatva buvyu-pantrai va vastre va 

(2) namnaparajitam pratyamgira likhitva bhuja-patre va vastre va 

(3) namaparajita pratyariigira likhitva bhurja-patre va vastre va 

(4) mirndm apardjitdm pratyanyird at likhitva hhurja-patre vd vastre rd 

(1) kalke va kayagante va karyagante va likhatva dharlyasyante | 

(2) kalke va kayagate va kanthagate va likhitva dharayesyate | 

(3) bhuvatkare va kayagatam va kathegata va krtva dharayisyamti | 

(4) kalke rd kayagate vd kantha-yatarh vd krtvd dhdrayisyati | 
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(1) ntasya yava-jlva vasa na kramaisyante, etc. 

(2) tasya yava-jivam visarii na kramesyate, etc. 

(3) tasya yavaj-jlvam vise na kramisyamti, etc. 

(4) tasya yavaj-jlvam visarii na kramisyati , etc. 

i.e. “ who, having written this powerful Pratyangira (Dliarani), named 
the white sunshade of the Tathagata’s crown, either on birch-bark, or on 
cloth, or on paste, or on paper, or having committed it to memory, makes 
use of it ; him throughout life no poison will injure ”, etc. 

This clause names four kinds of writing material — 
(1) bhurja-patra or birch-bark, (2) vastra or cloth, (3) kallca 
or paste, and (4) Icayagata or paper. There can be no 
question about the identity of the words for birch-bark 
and cloth. The form buvyn, if the reading is correct, 
would seem to be the name of the birch in the southern 
unknown language. As to kdyagata or kdyaganta, it is 
clearly identical with the Arabic word kdgJtadh , or, as it 
is pronounced in India, kdghaz (Urdu) or kagad (Hindi). 
This word, as I have shown in this Journal for 1903, 
p. 669, on the authority of Professor Karabacek, is a mere 
loan-word in Arabic, into which it was introduced from 
the Chinese kok-dz ’ through Eastern Turkestan in the 
middle of the eighth century. Dr. Stein’s rolls would 
show that, by the natives of Eastern Turkestan, the 
Chinese word was pronounced kdyaganta (or lcaganta, 
p. 477); and in that case the Arabic pronunciation of it, as 
Icaghadh, might throw light on how the Eastern Turkestanis 
pronounced their kdyaganta. Of kallca 1 am unable to 
make anything, unless it may he an error for mllca , and 
unless the latter may signify skin or parchment. The 
ordinary meaning of the word is “ paste ” (e.g., made of 
powdered dry, or crushed fresh drugs, in medicine). Might 
it here refer to mortar, or beton, which when plastered 
on a wall would make an inscribable surface ? The 
reading bhuvatlcare ( blmvalkale ?) of the Hodgson MS. is 
equally puzzling. The reference of the fifth alternative 
to memorizing seems clear from its version in the gigantic 
roll and the Hodgson MS. That version, however, is the 
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lectio facilior, and the version in Roll 0041 seems to point 
rather to a fifth kind of writing material, but what that 
material might be I am unable to suggest It seems 
possible that the name of paper should be lcdganta or 
kagata, the existing reading kaya-ganta, or lcaya-gata , 
lit. “gone into the body”, being erroneously due to 
the following phrase kantha-gatu, or “gone into the 
throat ”, the well-known Sanskrit idiom for “ committed 
to memory 
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THE KALIYUGA ERA OF B.C. 3102 

By J. F. FLEET, I.C.S. (Retd.), Ph.I)., C.ltE. 


rnHE Kaliyuga era is a Hindu reckoning beginning at 
A mean sunrise, 6.0 a.m. } Lanka or Ujjain time, on Friday, 
18 February, B.C. 3102. 1 Its 5013tli year will have begun 
just before the time when these pages come into the hands 
of readers of this Journal. 

In consequence of the seeming antiquity of this reckoning, 
there has been manifested recently in certain quarters a 
desire to demonstrate that it is a real historical era, founded 
in Vedic times and actually in use from B.C. 3102. But 
any such attempt ignores the fact that the reckoning is 
an invented one, devised by the Hindu astronomers for the 
purposes of their calculations some thirty-five centuries 
after that date. And it ignores, not a theory of the present 
writer or of anyone else, but a position which was clearly 
established as soon as the Hindu astronomy had been well 
explored, and was fully recognized at least half a century 
ago. 2 There is, however, this to be said ; that the state- 
ments of the fact are mostly confined to writings which 
are not often consulted or even seen now, except by 
specialists who are concerned more with the study of the 
Hindu astronomy than with that of the calendar and the 
eras and other reckonings. 


1 It may be useful to note that in terms of the Julian Period beginning 
with Monday, 1 January, Ji.c. 4713, and regarded as having its days 
running for Indian purposes from sunrise (instead o t le prec in 
midnight), the first civil day of the Kaliyuga era, the Friday mentione 
above, is the day 588,467 current, or, as it is taken for purposes 
calculation, the day 588,466 elapsed. , 

J As, for instance, by Whitney in his notes lielow E. Burgess 8 ‘ 

lation of the Surya-SiddhuMa, published in the Journa o e m 
Oriental Society, vol. 6 (1860), pp. 145-498. 
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In these circumstances, the present article is given 
in order to bring the matter into an easily accessible 
publication, and to show, without entering into the 
complex question of the antiquity of the Vedas and the 
various topics connected therewith, the real nature of 
this reckoAing and the circumstances in which it was 
established. Also, taking the matter farther, to show 
the leading part which the reckoning lias in the Hindu 
system of cosmical periods, and the extent of its connexion 
with historical chronology, legendary and real. 


The Kaliyuga or Kali age is the Hindu Iron Age. It 
is the last and worst in each cycle of the Four Ages in the 
Hindfr system of cosmical periods. Nevertheless, it is 
intrinsically the most important item in the whole scheme, 
since, as will be seen, the beginning of it is the pivot of 
the entire system. 

Each cycle of the Four Ages, called sometimes 
Chaturyuga, ‘ the four ages ’, sometimes Mahayuga, ‘ the 
great age ’, sometimes simply Yuga, ‘ the age has the 
duration of 4,320,000 solar years or, as some of the books 
explain, years of men ; that is, years beginning at the 
Hindu nominal vernal equinox, and measuring 12 minutes 
and a few seconds more than 365£ days. According to 
the view now prevailing, which is traced back to the time 
of Brahmagupta (wrote A.i>. 028), each Chaturyuga is 
divided in the descending scale of 4, 3, 2, and 1 tenths, 
into the Krita or Golden Age of 1,728,000 years, the 
Treta or Silver Age of 1,296,000 years, the Dvapara or 
Brazen Age of 864,000 years, and the Kali or Iron Age of 
432,000 years. 1 Each age opens with a ‘ dawn ’ and 

1 As regards the method of stating the lengths of the ages, Brahma- 
gupta (ed. Sudhakara Dvivedi, p. 3, verses 7, 8) first gives the length of 
the Chaturyuga, 4,320,000 years, which, he says, comprises “the four, 
the Krita and the others, with dawns and twilights.” He then takes 
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closes with a ‘twilight’, each of which measures one- 
twelfth of the whole period assigned to the age, and is 
included in that period; so that what we may call the 
full daytime of the age lasts for ten-twelfths of that 
period: 1 and it is from this point of view that the Kali 
age is sometimes mentioned as measuring 360,1)00 years* 
The divisions of the Chaturyuga on these lines are shown 
on p. 483 below. And the table shows also the con- 
stitution of the cycle on the principle of ‘divine years’, 
the basis of which is the idea that one year of men is 
a day of the gods, and 360 such days are one divine year. 


the tenth part of that, viz. 432,000 years : and he multiplies this latter 
figure by 4, 3, 2, and 1 . 

A different course is taken by Lalla, an early exponent of Aryabhata, 
who may or may not have come before Brahmagupta. He differs from 
his master regarding the divisions of the Chaturyuga (for Aryabhata’s 
arrangement of this matter see p. 48G below), and agrees with Brahma- 
gupta, but fixes the lengths of them by other means. He takes the 
orbit of the moon, 216,000 ydjanas , as stated by Aryabhata on the 
assumption that the moon is at such a distance from the earth that one 
minute of arc along her orbit round the earth measures ten ydjanas ; and 
he gets the figures for the ages by multiplying this figure by 8, 6, 4, 
and 2 : see his Sishyadhivriddhida, ed. Sudhakara Dvivedi, p. 3, verse 14, 
with p. 27 f., verses 2, 3 (there are rather serious mistakes in some of the 
explanatory figures interpolated by the editor here). 

1 I follow Whitney and other scholars in using the terms ‘ dawn ’ and 
‘ twilight \ The original texts sometimes discriminate by presenting 
<so tiiidhyd where the term 4 dawn 5 has been adopted, and sarhdhydtfisa 
where 4 twilight ’ is used. But in other places they use the term 
saiiidhyd in both senses, and also another term, samdhi , which, however, 
is perhaps used more specially in connexion with the Manvantaras, to 
which we shall come next. 

The term sariidhyd , lit. 4 a holding together, union, junction ’, occurs 
freely in literature in the sense of both the morning and the evening 
twilight. Sariidhydthsa , lit. 4 a portion of satfulhya seems to have been 
selected simply in order to obtain, for the purpose of the ages, sarhdhyd 
in the sense of the opening 4 twilight ’, and another term for the closing 
one. Sarhdhi , lit. ‘junction, connexion, place or point of contact’, 
appears also to occur in the sense of 4 twilight both of the morning and 
of the evening. But the sarhdhis are not parts of the Manvantaras, as 
the sarhdhyds and sariidhydrtiscLS are of the Ages ; and the idea seems to be 
more that of 4 a junction-period and to be better taken in this way,: see, 
further, p. 482 below, and note 2. 

2 For instance, in the Vishnu- Purdna, 4. 24. 41 : trans., vol. 4, p. 236. 
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Such are the divisions of the Yuga, Mahayuga, or 
Chaturyuga. In the other direction, 71 Chaturyugas 
constitute a Manvantara, 4 the period of a Manu or 
patriarch ’ : and during each Manvantara the Four Ages 
run on, in cycle after cycle, without any break ; the 
‘ twilight ’ 1 of one age gliding straight into the ‘dawn* 
of its successor, and the events proper to each age 
beginning at once to repeat themselves. There are 
14 Manvantaras, each presided over by a different Manu, 
who is the progenitor and protector of the human race 
of his period : and the first of them is preceded by 
a ‘ junction-period V of the same length with a Krita age, 
which seems to be the time that was originally allotted 
for the process of creation, before the Surya-Siddhania 
found reasons for great ly lengthening that time ; and each 
of them is followed by a 4 junction- -period ’ of the same 
duration, which appears to be a time of abeyance of 
existence. 2 

The 14 Manvantaras, with the 15 ‘junction-periods', 
constitute a Kalpa or aeon, which thus measures 
1000 Chaturyugas or 10,000 Kaliyugas. The Kalpa 
is the daytime of a day of the god Brahman ; and his 
night is of the same length.’* At the end of the daytime 
of a day of Brahman everything is destroyed : during 
his night a state of chaos prevails : and then creation 
is renewed by him. This process of creation and 
destruction alternates during the whole life of Brahman, 


1 The term is mmdhi , regarding which see note 1 on p. 481 above. 

- The Surya-Siddhania , 1 . 18, says that the samdhi at the end of 
a Manvantara is a ja/ap/arn, ‘a deluge*. The Vdyu-Purdna , 61. 136, 
says that there is a sarihrira , ‘ a suppression, destruction’, at the end of 
a Manvantara, and a m mb ham, ‘a birth, production ’, at the end of the 
m Sahara. 

:{ The astronomers had no need to go beyond the Kalpa : and neither 
does Aryabhata nor does Brahmagupta seem to have done so. The; 
Surya-Siddhdnta, 1. 21, however, found it worth while to add that th& 
extreme age of Brahman is 100 {years) of such days-and -nights, and that’! 
half of his life has passed. 
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The divisions of the Chatnryuga 

Divine years 


Krita 

Dawn 144,000 400 

Daytime 1,440,000 4 000 ' 

Twilight . . 144,000 ’400 | 

„ i 1,728,000 ! 4,800 

Treta : — I ! 

Dawn j 108,000 300 

Daytime I 1,080,000 3,000 I 

Twilight I 108,000 300 1 

! 1,296,000 ( 3,600 

Dvapara : — I i 

Dawn 72,000 200 

Daytime . . . 720,000 | 2,000 , 

Twilight . . . | 72,000 200 s 

!’ 864,000 2,400 

Kali : — ! 

Dawn . . i 36,000 100 I 

Daytime . ... I 360,000 : 1,000 | 

Twilight i 36,000 100 

! 432,000 * 1,200 

^uga, Mahay uga, or 1 

Chaturyuga . . . . j 4,320,000 12,000 


which is known as the Mahakalpa and lasts for 1 00 years, 
each composed of 360 such days and nights. Then 
everything is overwhelmed by a final destruction and 
resolution into ultimate sources, and apparently remains 
so until another Brahman comes spontaneously into 
existence. 1 

1 This part of the matter is obscure. But it was recognized at an 
early period (see, e.g., Aryabhata’s Kalakriya chapter, verse 11) that, 
though time is measured by the courses of the planets (including in this 
term the sun and the moon), time itself has no beginning and no end : 
and it was consequently seen that even the life of Brahman, as specified 
above, would not cover the duration of time. The idea seems to he that 
even Brahman himself dies, and is followed by a new Brahman ; not that 
he sinks into quiescence and becomes revivified. Thus Bhaskaracliarya, 
Writing in a.d. 1150, says that at the end of the 100 years, which period, 

S tells us, was named Mahakalpa by early people, there comes “another 
ahman ” : on the point as to how many such beings there may have 
been, he adds : — “ Since this same time had no beginning, I know not 
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It may be added that we are held to be now in the 
Kaliyuga or Iron Age of the twenty-eighth Chaturyuga 
or cycle of the Four Ages in the seventh Manvantara 
in the first Kalpa in the second half of the life of 
Brahman. 1 But we are still in only the ‘ dawn * of 
the Kali age : this dawn lasts for 36,000 years ; and the 
daytime of the age, with all its depraved characteristics 
fully developed, will not begin until A.D. 32,899. 


The general idea of the Ages, with their names, and 
with a graduated deterioration of religion and morality 

how many Brahmans have passed away : ” see his SiddhantaMromani, and 
his own commentary on it, edited by Bapu Deva Sastri, p. 10, verse 25. 

1 See, e.g., the Surya-Siddhanta , ed. FitzEdward Hall and Bapu Deva 
Sastri, 1. 21, 22 ; where we are further told that the Manu of the current 
Manvantara is Vaivasvata. See also the Vishnu- Purdna, 1. 3. 26, 27, 
which adds that the present Kalpa is named Varaha, and the last pre- 
ceding one was Padma : in verse 4 it uses the terms Para and Parardha 
to denote respectively the whole and the half of the life of Brahman. 

There has been, however, a difference of opinion on this point. 
Bhaskaracharya says in his Siddh a ntasiroma/j i, ed. cit., p. 11, verses 26, 
27, and his own commentary thereon : — “How much of the life r of the 
existing Brahman has gone, I know not ; some say half of it ; others, 
eight and a half years. Let the tradition be : there is no use for it 
either way, because the planets are to be calculated only according to 
the elapsed time of his current day. Since they are created at the 
beginning of such a day and are destroyed at the end of it, it is proper 
to examine their courses only for the time during which they exist : 
those persons who, on the other hand, consider their courses for times 
when they were not, — I give my compliments to those great men ! ” 

The Surya-Siddhanta, 1. 21, teaches that half of the life of Brahman 
has elapsed, and that we are now in the first Kalpa of the second half. 
The other view appears to be taught by some followers of the Brahma- 
Siddhanta. 

The Lashkar Panchahg, printed at Gwalior, says in the introductory 
passages of its issue for the Vikrama year 1966 and the Saka year 1831, 
expired, = A. d. 1909-10, that the view that half of the life of Brahman 
has passed is the Saura-mata, the opinion of those who follow the Surya- 
Siddhdnta (see just above), and the other view is the Brahma- m ata. It 
adds that in the first day of the remainder of his life there had elapsed, 
up to the year of its issue, 1,972,949,010 years, or, in terms of the time 
of Brahman, 13 J ghatilcas, 12 palas, 3 tnpalas ; that is, 5 hrs. 28 min. 
49*2 sec. Some other almanacs make similar statements : but it is 
enough to cite this one as an example. 
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and shortening of human life, — with also some conception 
of a great period known as the Kalpa or aeon, which is 

mentioned in the inscriptions of Aloka (b.c. 264-227), 

seems to have been well established in India before the 
astronomical period. 1 But we cannot refer to that early- 
time any passage assigning a date to the beginning of 
any of the Ages, or even allotting to them the specific 
lengths, whether in solar years of men or in divine years, 

1 In rock-edict 4 we have : — “ And the sons of the king Devunampiyar 
Piyadassi, and the sons’ sons and their sons, will cause this observance 
of dhamma to increase throughout the aeon.'’ The Kalsi text, line 12, 
has drakaparii, = yd rat - ka/pam : and the Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra 
text^ yield the same expression. The Girnar text, line 9, has ava 
xariivata-Jcapd , = ydvat, z saihcarta-kalpdt , ‘‘until the aeon of destruction ” 
which indicates a recognition of an ensuing aeon of non-existence, 
following the aeon of existence in which we now are. . 

In rock-edict f>, again, Asoka speaks of “ my sons and sons’ sbns, and 
my offspring after that throughout the aeon.” Here, also, we have ava 
kapatii in the Kalsi text, line 14, and in the Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra 
texts ; while the Girnar text, line 2, has again ava samvata-kapd. 

The Dhauli text has in edict 5, line 21, dm kapam , but in edict 4, 
line 17, d-kapam , which may be of course a mistake for dm kaparh ,, but 
also may represent quite regularly d-kaipam. In the Jaugada text both 
the expressions are lost. 

Early epigraphic references to the system of cosmical periods are 
rare : but two instances may be cited. The Junagadh inscription of 
Rudradaman, dated in a.d. lf>0, says {Epi. hid . , vol. 8, p. 42, text line 6-7) 
that the dam of the great lake Sudarsana was burst by the effects of 
a great fall of rain, which swelled to excess the rivers that filled the lake 
and was accompanied by “a wind of a most tremendous fury befitting 
the end of the Yugas.” And the Gangdhar inscription of a.d. 423 ( Gupta 
Inscriptions , p. 74, text line 7-8), describes the king Visvavarman as 
“surpassing in brilliance the most unendurable saihmrtaka-fire V. 
These allusions may be explained from the Mahabharata, 3, Vanap., 
§ 188. 12869-90. At the end of the 1000 Yugas (which make the daytime 
of a day of the Creator) there will appear seven blazing suns, which will 
dry up all the waters in the rivers and the oceans. They will be followed 
by the saihvartaka- fire, ‘ the fire of destruction accompanied by a grea4> 
wind, which will invade the earth, already dried up by the suns, and will 
burn up everything that is left, penetrating even through the earth down 
to the nether regions. This fire will he quenched eventually by a 
tremendous fall of rain, lasting for twelve years, from vast masses of 
clouds driven by the same terrible wind, which will flood the whole 
surface of the earth. Then, when the clouds are exhausted, the Self- 
existent One will drink up that terrible wind, and will go to sleep. 

JRAS. 1911. 32 
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meufcioned above. 1 And as regards their lengths, taking 
the. earliest « evidence to which a definite period can be 
assigned, we find a different scheme of the system of 
oo&mical periods presented to us by Aryabhata, who wrote 
in or soon after a.d. 499. He had the period of the 
Oh^turyuga, called by him simply Yuga, with the same 
duration of 4,320,000 solar years of men. But he took 
the Manvantara as consisting of 72 (instead of 71) 
Yugas, = Chaturyugas ; so that his Kalpa, consisting 
similarly of 14 Manvantaras, but without the fifteen 
‘ junction-periods measured 1008 (instead of 1000) 
Yugas, = Chaturyugas. And, in the other direction, he 
has not mentioned or indicated the graduated division 
q£ the Yuga into the four ages, but lias divided it into 
four equal parts, called by him Yugapadas, 'quarter Yugas’, 
each consisting of 1,080,000 years. Further, he has not 
assigned names to the Yugapadas, but has given us his 
date by saying that he was 23 years old when there 
J^a expired, not 3600 years of the Kali age, but three 
Yugapadas and. 3600 years of the fourth Yugapada. 2 

To the above account we must add that Brahmagupta 
mentions still another scheme of the Kalpa, according 
to which it was composed of 14 Manvantaras, each of 
71 Chaturyugas, without the fifteen ' junction -periods ’ ; 
so that it measured 994 Chaturyugas. 3 This represents 

. 1 Detailed remarks on this point must be held over : but the following 
may be said. The original scheme of the Yuga seems to have been on 
the decimal system of notation ; a cycle of 10,000 years ( Atharvaveda , 
8. 2. 21), which was then divided, when the idea of the Ages with fixed 
decreasing periods arose, into four parts of 4000, 3000, 2000, and 1000 
years. It was subsequently recast on duodecimal lines ; by adding 2000 
years, which were divided in the same proportion into 800, 600, 400, and 
200, and were attached to the Ages as their ‘ dawns ’ and f twilights *, 
thus making 4800, 3600, 2400, and 1200, = 12,000 years. This enabled 
the primitive Yuga to be adapted to the astronomical Yuga of 
4,320,000 years, by multiplying the 12,000 years and the divisions 
thereof by 360. 

2 See page 111 above. 

3 Ed. cit., p. 4, verse 11. 
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The three systems of cosmical periods 
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an intermediate stage in the development of the scheme 
favoured by him from that presented to us by Aryabhata. 

The divisions of the Chaturyuga according to this 
intermediate system are not known. In other respects, 
the table on p. 487 above presents a comparison of the 
three schemes. 


The settlement of the Hindu system of cosmical periods, 
first in the form in which it is given by Aryabhata, and 
finally in the form which it now has, is due to a com- 
bination of astronomical necessities with the pre-existing 
popular ideas. And it was in these circumstances that 
there were developed the features which distinguish the 
Hindu from the Greek and Roman systems. The Ages 
of the Greeks and the Romans had no specific duration : 
their Golden, Silver, and Brazen Ages included the whole 
period from “the beginning of years” to the commence- 
ment of the Iron Age, and were past and done with for 
ever; and their Iron Age was to last until the end of 
everything. But the Hindu Ages are of definite lengths, 
and recur again and again ; and the cycle of them 
’constitutes a unit in the measurement of time, with the 
result that, by means of the initial point assigned to 
the current Kali age, the beginning of any other age in 
the life of Brahman, or any other point in his existence, 
can be determined. The circumstances in which this 
distinguishing feature was introduced were as follows : — 

At some time not long before a.d, 400 the Hindus 
received the principles of the Greek astronomy and 
astrology, and developed their own application of them. 1 
Amongst other details, they adopted the idea of a solar 
year beginning at the vernal equinox as marked for them 

1 There is, I believe, now a tendency to refer this receipt of the Greek 
sciences to a somewhat earlier period. As far as the matter is clear to 
me, it cannot be placed before about a.d. 225-50, and a.d. 350 seems 
more probable. 
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by the entrance of the sun into their constellation and 
sign Mesha, the ram, which answers to our Aries, though 
it does not coincide with our constellation Aries, and 
much less with our present astronomical sign Aries. 1 And, 
as that equinox was then occurring in their synodic 
lunar month Chaitra, they adopted also a lunar year 
beginning with Chaitra sukla 1, the first day of the 
bright fortnight of Chaitra, and bound it to that solar 
year by the system of lunisolar cycles and the intercalation 
of lunar months. 

Like other Oriental peoples, and like the Greeks 
themselves and the Romans, the Hindus had had the 
sysfem of lunisolar cycles and intercalation from a great 
antiquity. But, so far, all that they had been concerned 
with was the harmonizing of the courses of the sun 
and the moon, and the keeping of a lunar reckoning 
as closely as possible in agreement with the natural 
seasons, by those means. Now, however, under the 
influence of the Greek sciences, they had to compute, 
both for astronomical and for astrological purposes, the 
courses of the planets as well as those of the sun and 
the moon. And to this end they required bases for 
calculation going far beyond any ordinary lunisolar 
cycles. 

In the first place, for laying down their elements in 
integers and for introducing refinements of them in the 

1 The first point of Mesha is the fixed initial point of the Hindu 
sphere : it is either at, or 10' on the east of, the star £ Piscium, which is 
about 10° west of the beginning of our constellation Aries. Our ‘‘first 
point of Aries”, i.e. of our sign Aries, which gives the tropical equinox, 
is now about 18° farther to the west fiom £ Piscium^ 

The Hindu mean vernal equinox is the time when their mean sun 
comes to the first point of Mesha. According to the Hindu bases, this 
was, in b.c. 3102, on 18 February : now, as a result partly of the Hindfis 
maintaining the sidereal solar year and disregarding the precession of 
the equinoxes in connexion with their calendar, partly of our introduction 
of New Style in a.d. 1752, it comes on 1*3 or 14 April. The Hindu true 
vernal equinox occurs two days and a few hours earlier, when their true 
sun comes to the first point of Mesha. 
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same convenient form, they required a large calculative 
period of the kind called by the Greeks an exeligmos 
and by the Romans an annus magnus or mundanus ; 1 
that is, a period of evolution and revolution, in the 
course of which any given order of things runs through 
ai\ appointed course and is completed by returning to 
the state from which it started. And they adopted an 
exeligmos beginning and ending with a conjunction of the 
sun, the moon, and the planets, at the first point of 
Mesha ; which conjunction of course involved a new-moon 
and the vernal equinox . 2 , 

The Hindu astronomers themselves may have determined 
the precise length of time which they assigned to their 
exeligmos , and the all -important date to which (as will 
be shown) they referred the last occurrence of this con- 
junction before their own time. But the suggestion for 
the particular nature of the conjunction seems plainly 

1 As I have said ou a recent occasion, for the term exeligmos , which is 
frequently a very convenient one to use, we are indebted to Dr. Burgess 
(this Journal, 1893. 721), who brought it to the front from Gemlnos and 
Ptolemy in the course of his instructive article entitled “Notes on Hindu 
Astronomy and the History of our Knowledge of it.” 

a This conjunction is usually indicated, perhaps not too clearly, by 
statements such as that made by Aryabhata in his Kalakriya chapter, 
verse 11 : — “ The Yuga (i.e. the Mahayuga or Chaturyuga), the year, the 
month, and the day began all together at the beginning of the bright 
fortnight of Chaitra ; ” which is to be read in connexion with the state- 
ment in the Dasagitikasutra, verse 2 (a part of his work, whether he 
himself composed it or not : see p. 115 above), that the revolutions of 
the sun, etc., laid down for the Yuga in that verse and the preceding 
one, are counted from (the first point of) Mesha and from sunrise on 
a Wednesday at Lanka. 

But it is defined in very plain terms in the Surya-Siddhdnta , 1. 57. 
This work purports to have been revealed by the Sun to the great Asura 
Maya when the Krita age was being superseded by the Treta : and we 
are here told that : — “At this same end of the Krita age, all the planets, 
by mean motion, but excepting {their) nodes and apsides, have come to 
equality (conjunction) at the beginning of Mesha.” The term 1 planets ’ 
here includes, as usual, the sun and the moon. The sequel will show 
that the conjunction thus referred to the end of the Krita age, that is, 
to the beginning of the Treta, comes also at the beginning of the 
Kaliyuga. 
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to have been obtained from Greek or other sources : 
a passage found by Professor Jacobi in the De Dm 
Natali of Censorinus (a.d. 238) tells us thus “ There 
is also the year, which Aristotle [b.c. 384-322] calls 
maximus rather than magnus , which the orbs of the 
sun, the moon, and the live wandering stats bring to 
an end when they are all together carried back to that 
same sign in which they once were at one and the same 
time ; and of which year the midwinter is a cataclysm 
which our people call a deluge, and the summer is 
a conflagration which is a burning of the world : for in 
these alternate times the world is perceived to be turned 
noV into Are, now into water.” 1 

Whatever may be the origin of the idea of this con- 
junction, the Hindu astronomers adopted it. And, as 
regards one of the details of their system, it was necessary, 
in view of the number of the heavenly bodies concerned, 
that the exeligmos to be used in connexion with it should 
be a very long one, to admit of assigning a sufficiently 
great number of revolutions to the sun, the moon, and the 
planets, to bring them all together again at the end of it, 
and at the same time to state those numbers as integers 
without the inconvenience 1 of fractions. Now, the Hifcd&A 
have sometimes used the Kalpa as an exeligmos. But that 
was laid out and adopted expressly with the same object 
of avoiding the introduction of fractions in making refine- 
ments in the elements. 2 The more general exeligmos has 

1 The passage has been given by Professor Jacobi in the Acts of the 
Tenth Oriental Congress, Geneva, 1894, part 1 (1897), p. 106, in his 
article “Contributions to our Knowledge of Indian Chronology.” See 
also this Journal, 1893. 721, note 2, where it has been given by 
Dr. Burgess, to whom it was communicated by Professor Jacobi. It 
goes on to say : — “Aristarchus [between b.c. 280 and 264] estimated this 
year at 2484 successive years ; Aretes Dyrrachinus at 5552 ; Heraclitus 
[about b.c. 513] and Linus at 10,800; Dion at 10,884; Orpheus at 
120,000 ; Cassandrus at 360,000. But others have expressed the opinion 
that it is infinite and cannot ever complete itself.” 

2 An example may be given, to make the meaning clear. lor the 
planet Jupiter, Aryabhata had 364,224 revolutions in the Yuga, giving 
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been the Yuga, Mahayuga, or Chaturyuga of 4,320,000 
years. And this was the earlier exeligmos of the two, 
and was nominally the exeligmos of Aryabhata. Bat, 
except in the case of the apsis and node of the moon, all 
the figures for the principal elements, taken for that 
pferiod by him and his successors, are exactly divisible by 
four. And it is recognizable from this that the true 
original Hindu exeligmos was the quarter of that period, 
namely, Aryabhatas Yugapada of 1,080,000 years, with 
the conjunction recurring at the beginning of each 
Yugapada. 1 

a certain rate of motion and a certain length in years for each revolut’on. 
Brahmagupta found reasons for making the motion of the planet somewhat 
qiiicker and the period of its revolution somewhat less ; and he did this by 
increasing the number of revolutions m a given time. With the Yuga as 
the exeligmos, he would have had to state the number of revolutions, 
taken by him, as 364,226^ : but, using the Kalpa, he was able to put 
it*, as 364,226,435. 

.Further, the Surya-Siddhanta , while using the Y"uga as its exeligmos 
for all ordinal y purposes, had to adopt the Kalpa for stating (1. 41-44) 
the revolutions of the apsis of the sun and the apsides and nodes of the 
five planets ; because the numbers are too small to be "stated as integers 
for the Y uga 

1 Before the publication ot Kern’s edition of the Aryabhatiya in 1874, 
Aryabhata was known only from quotations from him in other Hindu 
works ; and even in those quotations he was confused with the author of 
the later work, the Arya-Siddhdnta : the real Aryabhata, in fact, was so 
little known that Colebrooke thought it possible (see Essays , 2. 429) that 
lid might be placed even before B.C. 58. Whitney, however, recognized 
and illustrated that the Yugapada might be substituted for the Y r uga for 
purposes of calculation : see the Surya-Siddhanta , trails., p. 160 f. 

■The reason for the precise length of the Hindu exeligmos in either 
form, Ydga or Y^ugapada, does not come within the scope of this article : 
it has been much debated, but is still a matter of conjecture, and seems 
likely to remain such. In respect, however, of any suggestion that it 
was selected to suit some particular rate ot precession of the equinoxes 
(see, e.g., Cunningham, Indian Eras , p. 4), it may be obsened, in the 
first place, that (as may be seen, loc. cit.) more rates of precession than 
one can be manipulated, according as we deal with any fractions that 
are involved, in such a manner as to yield the period of either a Yuga or 
a Yugapada ; and in the second place, that it is tolerably certain that 
the Hindus did not pay any attention to precession, even if they knew 
exactly what it is, until about the tenth century, and that, when they 
djd take the matter up, they fixed their estimates of the annual rate of 
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As regards another detail, the Hindu astronomers found 
that they required also a specific date to which they could , 
refer the conjunction or some fairly recent recurrence of 
it, so that they could state the positions of the heavenly 
bodies for any desired times. And, applying themselves 
to this detail, and working, let us say (simply taking 
a convenient year at any time more or less near the real 
period) in A.D. 399, they found, whether by calculations 
of their own or from some extraneous hint, 1 that the said 
conjunction had occurred exactly 35 centuries previously. 
There was not, indeed, really such a conjunction, or even 

a close approximation to it : nor, apparently, is it even 

% 

precession at 54" and 1' simply because these rates gave periods which go 
without fractions into the period of their exeligmoi. And it may be noted 
that the Greeks had an exeligmox of 10,800 years (see note 1 on p. 491 
above) ; also, that the Chaldaeans had a period of 432,000 years, extending 
from Creation to the Flood, which was supposed to represent the reigns of 
ten kings, but seems more likely to be of the nature of an cxeligmos : the 
Hindu exdigmo either the shorter one, the Yugapada, or the longer one, 
the Yuga, may have been an adaptation by extension of one or the other 
of those two periods. 

There can, however, be little doubt, that, as was intimated by 
Dr. Burgess in this Journal, 1893. 722, it is a natural development of the 
system of sexagesimal subdivision, which is ancient enough : its ultimate 
origin lies in such facts as that there are 10,800' in 180°, and 21,600' in 
the whole circle, and also, by the Hindu divisions of time. 21,600 narfU 
or ghatU , periods of 24 minutes, in 360 days. And, if the subject should 
ever be taken up again, attention might be paid to the manner in which 
Lalla obtained the figures for the subdivisions of the Yuga from 216,000 
as the number of yojanas in the orbit of the moon (see note 1 on p. 480 
above) : this item was used also to determine the circumference of space, 
in the sense of the visible universe lit up by the sun, and to deduce from 
that the orbits and distances of the sun, the planets, and the naknhatra 
That the moon was an important factor in the determination of the 
period seems also to be indicated by the point that the numbers of the 
revolutions of her apsis and node are integers only for the Yuga : 
divided by four, they give fractions, three-quarters and one-half. 

1 The Kaliyuga era was known to the Arabian astronomers as the Era 
of the Deluge: see Alberunl’s Chronology of Ancient Nations , trans. 
Sachau, p. 29 ; also the Ain i Akhari , trans. Jarrett, vol. 2, p. 22. It is 
not impossible that some tradition about the Flood, obtained from the 
Greeks or the Romans, may have indicated to the Hindus the fieri od in 
which, in a general way, the} 7 should look for the date of the great 
oon junction. 
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the case tliat the sun was actually at the first point of 
Mesh a at the moment arrived at. 1 But there was an 
approach to such a conjunction, which was turned into 
an actual conjunction by using the mean instead of the 
true positions of the sun, the moon, and the planets, and 
by taking liberties with some of them. 2 And, partly 
from the reckoning which has come down to us, partly 
from the statements of details in the astronomical books, 
we know that the moment assigned to the assumed con- 
junction was according to one school mean sunrise at 
Lanka-Ujjain on Friday ; 18 February, B.C. 3102, and 
according to another school the preceding midnights 

r * 

1 It cannot be said safely, off-hand, as has been said, that no such 
conjunction ever did or ever will occur : as Alberuni observed (see his 
Chronology of Ancient Nations, trans. Sachau, p. 30), it must have occurred 
and must occur again, if only our solar system lasts long enough. This, 
however, is a question which must be left to the astronomers in 
consultation with the geologists. 

2 Whitney gave the mean places of the planets for mean sunrise at 

Ujjain on Friday, 18 February, B.C. 3102, in accordance with three of the 
Hindu books : of those three, the Arya-Siddhanfa gives the nearest 
approach to a conjunction ; and according to it the sun, the moon, Mars, 
and Saturn were exactly at the first point of Mesha ; Venus and Jupiter 
were 2° 52' 48" west of that point ; and Mercury was 8° 38' 24" west of it : 
see Surya-Siddhdiita , tians., p. 425. For the true positions of the planets 
for the preceding midnight at Ujjain, furnished to Whitney by Professor 
Winlock, see ibid., p. 162. - 5 

Two items may be added, as worked by Schram's Kalendarioyraphische 
mid Chronologize he Tafeln (1908). The true new-moon in February, 
b.c. 3102, was at about 7.13 a.m., for Ujjain, on Thursday, the 17th. 
The true vernal equinox of b.c. 3102 was at about 1.25 p.m., for Ujjain, 
on Sunday, 17 April. 

3 Aryabhata belonged to the sunrise school : the midnight school is 
represented by the original Surya-Siddhanta , which existed before the 
time of Varahamihira (died a.d. 587), and by the present work of the same 
name, which dates from probably about a.d. 1000. Brahmagupta also 
placed the conjunction at sunrise : but his position in respect of its 
connexion with the Kaliyuga seems to have been an anomalous one 
which cannot be conveniently examined here. 

Colebrooke said {Esnays, 2, 384) “ A third school began the 

astronomical day, as well as the great jieriod, at noon.” But that is 
.a mistake. In the place alluded to by him, Bhattotpala dealt with 
a different matter, and mentioned four views as to the moment — sunset, 
midnight, sunrise, and noon — at which a planet becomes the lord of 
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This difference, however, is only a technical point of detail 
for purposes of calculation: all the Hindu books agree that 
the civil day runs from sunrise : and for all purposes of 
chronology the period beginning with this conjunction 
runs from the sunrise on the Friday. 

For the rest, the case is as follows. To smt the pre- 
existing notions about the Ages, which involved the 
understanding that the Kali age had already begun, the 
Hindus took the moment of the conjunction, fixed in 
h.c. 3102 as stated above, as the initial point, not of the 
Yuga, but of the last Yugapada or quarter Yuga, which 
accordingly became the Kali age. Further effect was 
gi^n to the same notions by redistributing the period 
of 4,320,000 years into the unequal Krita, Treta, Dvapara, 
and Kali ages, in the proportion of 4, 3, 2, and 1 tenths. 
And the result was the peculiar position which marks the 
beginning of the Kali age as the pivot of the whole 
system of Hindu cosmical periods : namely, the conjunction 
taken as the starting-point of the entire Yuga now recurs, 
as originally, at the beginning of each Kali age ; in 
a Dvapara age, it does not occur at all ; in a Treta age, 
it occurs twice, at the beginning and at 216,000 years 
before the end ; 1 and in a Krita age, in spite of that age 
being always the first and the best of the ages, it occurs, 
not at its beginning, but after the lapse of 648,000 years 
from its beginning. 

We may add, however, that though the Krita age was 
thus at first left without any particular occurrence to 
mark its arrival, the deficiency was subsequently supplied. 
The next Krita age, and of course each Krita age after it, 

a day : see the Brihat-Samhitd, ed. Vizianagram Sanskrit Series, 
vol. 1, p. 32. 

J It is a curious point that the length of the daytime of this age is the 
same with the length of the true original txeliymoK, the Yugapada, 
1,080,000 years. This, however, is perhaps a mere coincidence, a natural 
result of the period which had to he redistributed and of the principles 
on which that was to be done. 
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is to' be attended by a conjunction of the sun, the moon, 
the planet Jupiter, and the nalcshatra Tishya, perhaps 
better known as Pushya, which is part of the constella- 
tion and sign Karka, the crab (Cancer ). 1 But it must 
be noted that every Krita age, like all the other oosmical 
periods, irfust begin at the vernal equinox : and such 
a conjunction as this one can only happen shortly after 
the Hindu summer solstice ; it is only at that time of the 
year that the sun is in Karka. 

1 See, e.g., the Vdya- Parana, 99. 413 : — 

Yada chandrasrcha surya«=cha tatha Tishya-Brihaspatl | 
eka-rasau bhavishyanti tada Kritayugarii bliavet || 

The Matsya does not seem to include this statement : at any f rate, 
it is not found in the passage, ‘272/273. 27 ff., where in agreement with 
the other Puranas it should be. The Brahma n (la, however, has the verse, 
74. 225, word for word the same. 

The Vishnu, 4. 24. 30, has the first half of the verse in the same words : 
its second half runs : — eka-rasau sameshyanti bhavishyati tatali Kritam. 

The Bhdgavata , 12. 2. 24, follows the Vislmu , except that its last pada 
runs : — tada bliavati tat = Kritam. 

The verse is found also in an interpolated passage in the Mahdblidrata , 
3, Vanaparvan, § 190. 13099 : here it agrees with the Vishnu and the 
Bhagaoata, except that the last pada runs : — pravartsyati tada Kritam. 

This verse does not exactly assert what is technically known as 
a conjunction : it only says that the sun, the moon, Jupiter, and Tishya 
“will come together, or will be {together), in one sign.” But a con- 
junction is obviously implied ; because otherwise the occurrence would 
be too common. Jupiter spends nearly one year out of every twelve in 
Karka ; and, on each occasion while he is there, he will be in conjunction 
with Tishya, and the sun and moon will be in conjunction with each 
other in that same sign once if not twice : but it is only at very long 
intervals that all th§ four wnll be in conjunction. 

{To la concluded, in the next mimlar.) 
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NOTE SUE LA LANGUE ET L’ECEITUEE INCONNUE8 
DES DOCUMENTS STEIN-COWLEY 

I 

Par R. GAUTHIOT 

T E fascicule du mois de janvier 1911 du JRAS. 
^ contient un memoire de M. A. Cowley intitule 
“ Another Unknown Language from Eastern Turkestan ”, 
dont il parait impossible de dire qu’il n’est pas “sensa- 
tionnel ”, II nous apporte en effet une ecriture inconnue 
d’cKgine arameenne, une langue mysterieuse, des documents 
d’un type precieux et rare puisqu’il s’agit de lettres et 
non de textes publics religieux ou civils ; il nous fournit 
enfin des textes dont il est possible de determiner Tage 
de fa 9 on approximative, dont la haute antiquite est 
a peu pres certaine et qui proviennent du limes chinois 
lui-meme, d’un point situe, il est vrai a l’ouest de Touen- 
houang mais a l’extreme limite de ce que Ton peut appeler 
le Turkestan. Pour tous ceux qui s’interessent a l’histoire 
de l’Asie, a la resurrection des langues, des peuples, et 
des civilisations qui ont vecu entre la Chine, la Perse, et 
lTnde, que d’attraits nouvcaux et de problemes irritants ! 

Avec une conscience et un sang-froid des plus remar- 
quables, M. Cowley s’est garde d’insister dans son travail 
sur le caractere nouveau, l’aspect impr^vu ou l’interet 
actuel des documents qu’il presentait au public pour la 
premiere fois. Il s’est attache, au contraire, a fournir 
a ceux que les textes rapport&s par M. M. A. Stein 
devaient interesser des documents surs, des resultats 
critiques avec soin, des lectures que chacun peut controler 
sur un fac-simile joint a Particle- 11 a agi aussi en 
veritable savant en publiant ce qu’il savait, bien quil fftt 
d’avis que c’6tait peu de chose, en se refusant a garder 
par devers lui ce que d’autres plus heureux pourraieni 
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peut^tre lire un peu inieux. Et il ne faut pas perdre 
de vue que les quelques notes et indications qui suivent 
reposent on entier sur les travaux preliminaires de 
M. Cowley ; elles se presentent a l’examen et a la critique 
comp^tents de la meme fa^on et dans les in ernes conditions 
que celles de M. Cowley : elles aussi ne visent qua etre 
utiles a l’oeuvre commune. 

Deux points doivent etre consideres comme definitive- 
ment acquis : Tout d abord il est hors de doute apres 
l’exainen fait par M. Cowley des originaux et pour 
quiconque veut bien examiner le fac-simile public dans le 
Journal que l’ecriture des documents epistolaires trouves 
par M. M. A. Stein est d’origine aram6enne, mais quelle 
est d’un type fortement aberrant; d’autre part il reste 
etabli que la langue qui se dissiinule sous cette graphie 
n’est pas un dialecte semitique ; M. Cowley, qui fait 
autorite en la matiere n’y a retrouve que ce que Ion 
est convenu d’appeler des “ cryptogrammes ”, c’est a dire 
de ces mots semitique fossiles qui etaient ecrits mais non 
lus en pehlvi par exemple et qui faisaient partie de 
l’6criture arameenne, comme des sortes de sigles. Il 
a reconnu ainsi de fa^on a peu pres certaine Jib mn 
(loc. laud., p. 163) et la negation V (loc. laud., p. 166). 
Il ne nous a pas ete possible non plus de d^couvrir dans 
la langue “inconnue” un parlor semitique, et M. Israel 
L6vi, qui a bien voulu examiner le fac-simile publie par 
M. Cowley, n’y a pas reussi davantage. Des lors il y 
avait deux possibility dont il fallait tenir compte avant 
tout, et d’ailleurs de £a<?on inegale : celle que la langue en 
question fut turque ou iranienne. Deja M. Cowley avait 
6t6 amen6 tout naturellement apres avoir trouv6 des 
" cryptogrammes ” a l’hypothese qu’il avait a faire a du 
pehlvi : suivant cette idee, il avait cru reconnaitre 'XHIH 
xwtdi (loc. laud., p. 164) et yak (loc. laud., p. 166) 

c’est a dire les mots “ maitre, seigneur ”, et “ un ” precis6- 
meut sous leur forme persane la plus caracteristique : 
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ailleurs qu’en Perse le 110111 de nombre “un” et le mot 
“ maitre ” affectent en effet des formes tout differentes. 
On apergoit de suite l’importance de pareilles identifica- 
tions : si elles etaient exactes les lettres retrouvees par 
M. M, A. Stein nous fournissaient les specimens les plus 
anciens que nous possedions du pelilvi des livr^s, et nous 
attestaient l’usage de cette forme particuliore du moyen 
persan en Chine, a lest de Tourfan, dou les expeditions 
allemandes avaient rapporte les precieux documents qui 
temoignent qu’au 3 e siecle de notre ere la sourde inter- 
vocalique t de ’WHIP! par exemple etait dejii devenue la 
son ore d. Mallieureusement les cryptogram mes si 110m- 
breltec du pelilvi des livres restaient impossibles a retrouver; 
les graphies semitiques des conjonctions, des pronoms, et des 
verbes demeuraient meconnaissables bien qu’elles fussent 
connues par ailleurs. En fait cette amorce de solution 
aboutissait a ajouter de nouveaux mysteres aux anciens. 

D’autre part l’examen de l’alphabef que M. Cowley 
avait dresse, a titre d’hypothese bien entendu, mais tel 
qu’il resultait en fin de compte de la somme des identifica- 
tions qu’il avait cru pouvoir faire revelait deux lacunes 
singulieres : on n’y trouvait de 3 que final et point de T. 
Or n et 0 existent Tun et l’autre en turc coinine en iranien 
(cf. loc. laud., p. 166 ) et sont, on le sait, tres abondants en 
pelilvi. En revanche le second des deux caracteres que 
M. Cowley lisait* \ celui auquel il joignait d ’ailleurs un 
point d’interrogation, devait etre selon toute vraisemblance 
un 3 : au point de vue paleographique il apparait sur le 
fac-simile et dans les di verses reproductions que M. Cowley 
a donnees couime fort voisin du nun arameen et M. Israel 
Levi auquel cette hypothese a ete coinmuniquee de suite 
l*a couverte de son autorite en s’y ralliant aussit 6 t. Il y a 
la, au premier abord, une observation interessante et une 
probability ; a y regard er de pres au contraire, un change - 
ment grave dans la lecture de M. Cowley tout entiere et 
nne quasi certitude. 
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En effet en substituant simplement la valeur de n a celle 
de y on obtient de suite une indication precieuse sur la 
nature de la langue des documents en question et sur la 
direction dans laquelle il convient de chereher la clef de 
l’ecriture. Dans l’adresse meme, dans la partie de gauche 
oix figure le nom de l’expediteur, on lit a la deuxieme ligne 
le mot attendu (cf. loc. laud., p. 163) de “serviteur” sous 
sa forme sogdienne de qui se trouve repet6e frequem- 

ment dans les documents bouddhiques en ecriture sogdienne, 
et qui apparait aussi sans Felargissement en -k- dans les 
textes chretiens publies par M. F. W. K. Muller (Sitzung*- 
berichte de FAcademie de Berlin, 1907, pp. 264-7). C’est 
la ffne forme nettement dialectale qui s’oppose au bandalc 
du pehlvi (pers. *jcj) et au ba n da/ca du vieux perse. 
Le mot correspondant du cote droit de l’adresse, le mot 
“ seigneur ” se trouve aussitot confirme : seulement c’est le 
sogdien ISniFl qu’il faut lire, qui dans les textes bouddhiques 
en ecriture sogdienne est ywt’w, prononce xutau\ selon la 
supposition faite par M. Andreas et moi des janvier, et non 
le 'KfilPf suspect qu’y avait cru reconnaitre M. Cowley, 
preoccupe de retrouver le correspondant du pehlvi WITH! 
et du persan (v. loc. laud., p. 164). Du coup se 

trouve enfin eliminee la distinctiqn surement artificielle, 
tant elle etait tenue et incertain e, que M. Cowley avait 
ete amene a etablir entre deux varietes indetinissables 
et interchangeables d’un meme caractere qui est en fait 
un w , 1. 

Ainsi l’on se trouve en presence de cette conclusion, 
provisoire encore , mais qui va se verifier avec une rapidito 
singuliere que les lettres rapportees par M. M. A. Stein des 
confins de la Chine propre et etudi£es par M. Cowley 
sont en langue sogdienne notee au moyen d un systerne 
graphique qui est a peu pres a celui des manicheens et des 
chretiens de langue sogdienne ce que le pehlvi est au 
pazend. Or il importe de noter avant tout qu une ecriture 
a cryptogrammes s6mitiques a existe pour le sogdien 
jbas. 1911 . 33 
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comme pour le persan, avec cette difference que le nombre 
des “ sigles ” etrangers y etait singulierement moindre ; 
c’est dans cette ecriture que sont fixes les textes boud- 
dhiques que les expeditions en Asie centrale nous ont 
rev616s et dont des specimens preeieux se trouvent a 
Berlin, a Londres, et surtout peut-etre a Paris ; c’est dans 
cette Ecriture quest redigee l’inscription sogdienne de 
Qara-Balgassoun, ou M. F. W. K. Muller a reconnu des 1909 
un texte iranien parseme de cryptogrammes ( Sitzungs - 
bericlite de l’Academie de Berlin, 1907, p. 726 et suiv., 
et surtout p. 729). II n’y a done rien de surprenant 
& retrouver dans les documents de M. M. A. Stein les 
termes semitiques et JO a cote des mots sogdiens yon 
et IKnifl : c’est au contraire une constatation qui s’accorde 
avec les donees historiques et linguistiques connues, et 
qui est conforme aux probabilites. 

C’est en outre une observation essentielle au point de vue 
de 1’ ecriture. L’usage des cryptogrammes est particular, 
comme nous venons de l’indiquer, non pas a un dialecte ou 
a un peuple, mais a un systeme graphique ; il appartient 
en commun aux textes bouddhiques les plus anciens et 
a. l’inscription manicheenne de Qara-Balgassoun. Si les 
textes manicheens dechiffres et publies par M. F. W. K. 
Muller avec la maitrise que Ton sait n’offrent pas de crypto- 
grammes, c’est qu’ils sont notes en ecriture estranghelo 
moditiee dite manicheenne. La conclusion s’impose : les 
textes epistolaires dont il s’agit ici doivent etre en ecritv/i'e 
sogdienne , s’ils sont vraiment en langue sogdienne avec 
cryptogrammes ; ou plutot, conformement aux conclusions 
d’une 6tude dont les principaux resultats ont ete com- 
muniques a la Societe Asiatique de Paris a la seance du 
13 janvier 1911, et qui est actuellement sous presse, ils 
doivent etre notes en une cursive arameenne intermediate 
entre l’arameen proprement dit et l’ecriture sogdienne d’oii 
est issu 1’ alphabet ouigour. Il ne faut done pas essayer 
de les lire en partant des systemes graphiques des langues 
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semitiques, ni surtout en s’inspirant de leur evolution 
propre et du sens dans lequel ils se sont developpes ; c’est 
du point d’arrivee, lecriture sogdienne, qu’il faut partir 
en remontant. 

A proceder ainsi la ressemblance entre lecriture du fac- 
simile publie par M. Cowley et celle des plus b&iux textes 
bouddhiques sogdiens d’Asie centrale apparait tout a coup 
a qui a pratiqu6 suffisamment ces derniers et a etudie de 
pres leur graphie et leur ductus. Les quelques ligatures 
encore rares, du document du a M. M. A. Stein sont 
particulierement claires : par exemple montre deja la 

liaison du 23 avec le j suivant par le trait d’en haut, et 
no# de gauche, comme cel a se fait en syriaque. Les 
ligatures du H avec le I ou le 3 qui suivent annoncent deja 
le ductus sogdien ; de meme celles du W et du 3 avec le ). 
La forme du D, celle du fl sont deja toutes proches de 
celles du p et du Jc sogdiens ; celle du N est quasi identique. 
II y a plus : on sait que, sauf quelques exceptions le 3 
et le T sont confondus en ecriture sogdienne : si l’on 
admet une confusion pareille dans le document public par 
M. Cowley on retrouve aussitot le cryptogramme qui 
vient remplacer de fa^on toute naturelle et singulierement 
avantageuse ce *p purement persan que M. Cowley avait 
ete oblige d’ admet tie et qui ne pouvait trouver place en un 
document sogdien. L’on sait que ce *JT est le cryptogramme 
par excellence et que son absence suffirait presque a faire 
douter du caractere “ pehlvi ” ou “ cryptographique ” d’un 
texte (cf. loc. laud., p. 166). 

Void d’autres consequences plus graves qui aboutissent 
toutes a des resultats importants. Apres les cliangements 
de lecture qui ont ete admis jusqu’ici, il se trouve que 
si le 3 et T sont representes, le * en revanche ne 1 est plus. 
D’apres la direction generale de revolution des ecritures 
semitiques on s’attend d’ailleurs a le voir note par un 
signe de dimensions extremement restreintes ; et il n y 
a plus de caractere reduit a tel point dans le systeme 
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graphique nouveau que M. Cowley met sous nos yeux. 
Mais l’efcude de Talphabet sogdien nous apprend que dans 
Tlran du nord le * a suivi un developpement different : 
il ne s’est pas rabougri comme en hebreu, en syriaque, 
en palmy r6nien, il a au contraire grandi. II y est 
represente 'par un trait oblique large et fort qui ressemble 
assez a un L syriaque tronque et se termine par une 
petite barre disposee verticalement par rapport a la haste 
prineipale. Bref, il est tout pareil dans son ensemble au 
caractere nouveau que M. Cowley a lu “I. Quant a celui- 
ci, qui maintenant fait defaut, il se retrouve lui aussi 
si Ton remonte de l’ecriture sogdienne bouddhique a celle 
des lettres en question au lieu de chercher a reconnoitre 
en celle-ci les caracteres semitiques : il est represente par 
le signe ou M. Cowley a cru voir un T, qui ressemble en 
effet au 3 de fa9on exceptionnelle et ne differe de lui 
que par la dimension de sa queue, exaetement comme le 
fait le v par rapport au k sogdien bouddhique. Et, de 
fait, si l’on substitue ces valeurs nouvelles aux anciennes, 
celle de * a celle de 1, et celle de 1 a celle de T, tout 
en tenant compte de ce qui a ete dit plus haut du 3 et 
du T, on voit l’aspect du texte se modifier singulierement, 
se pr6ciser et gagner en clarte ; ainsi on lit immediate- 
ment, sans autre difficult^, au lieu des monstres ’nilK 
et TSfc? (v. loc. laud., p. 165) les beaux cryptogrammes 
et *35X , qui fourmillent dans les documents sogdiens 
bouddhiques et qui sont formes des conjonctions semitiques 
nns et BK suivies de leur traduction *3 (ne) en sogdien 
(cf. p. ex. Muller, Sitzungsberichte de TAcademie de 
Berlin, 1909, pp. 727-8). Ces identifications sont d’une 
importance toute particuliere, non seulement parce quelles 
portent sur des mots sogdiens bien etablis pour la forme 
comme pour le sens, mais encore parce qu’elles confirment 
Tun des traits les plus caract6ristiques de la langue des 
textes 6tudi6s ici. M. Cowley a fait ressortir tres juste- 
ment que ces mots, qui restaient inintelligibles pour lui, 
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etaient munis souvent, comme le sont les conionctiona en 
pehlvi, (Taffixes qui devaient etre sans doute les formes- 
enclitiques des pronoms personnels, pour la premiere, TV 
et r pour la seconde, pour la troisieme pc^sonne ; 
or, ce sont bien la des formes nettement iraniennes et 
sogdi enn es, comme, par exemple, IJ? 0 . qui est particuliere- 
ment frequent et alterne avec '{9°. De la meme f 85011 
on arrive a lire dans l’adresse “ something written ” 

au lieu de JUJHS “something sent” (loc. laud., p. 104). 

Un dernier point a eclaircir, pour completer l’alphabet 
nouveau, est celui de la notation du *1 , dont la place est 
vide momentanement, et qui est un son relativement 
fr6<Jbent en sogdien. Nous n'hesitons pas a admettre 
que, comme dans l’ecriture sogdienne proprement dite, 
e’est le caractere qui vaut -7 dans les mots semitiques, 
dans les cryptogrammes, qui sert a noter *1 dans les 
mots sogdiens. Ceci nous permet d’ailleurs lmimidiate- 
ment de lire le debut de la partie gauche de l’adresse 
qui devient : “]n3D ‘IS'H p W'Z e’est a dire pyM 

MN hypB fintk, en transcrivant lettre pour lettre et en 
notant les cryptogrammes par des majuscules, ce qui 
signifie sans doute “ ecrit de son serviteur . ■ • ’ ■ car 
AypS 1 qui efcait prononee a pea pres xepad est la forme 
corrects du reflechi en sogdien oil il signifie, place devant 
les noms, ce que veulent dire en frum;ais “ son, sa, ses . 
De la meine far;on on arrive a lire ID kS “ si, quand le 
mot oh M. Cowley voyait *?D eryptogramme du sens de 
“ tout” (loc. laud., p. 1 66) ; on retrouve la forme sogdienne 
nn«S du verbe “aller” aux lignes 2 et 4 du fac-simile, 
celles de Wl'D de “ tenir, obtenir ” aux lignes 2 et 5, et 
n'in de “ acheter ” a la ligne 5 et d’autres encore, bur- 
tout, il est interessant de constater que la ligne u 
document, qui conti ent la formula d introduction evien 


1 Nous avons maintenu ici, comme on le voit, 
M. Cowley entre h et 7, quoiqu’elle nous paraisse 
bien artificielle. 


la distinction fait© par 
tres tenue et peut-etre 
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tout a fait intelligible ou pen s’en faut, sanf la part a faire 
aux noms propres possibles. Le destinataire est introduit 
pas les mots IXHIH 1IQ TJ7 soit e A fiyw hwt'iv ou '8 est* un 
cryptogramme reconnu par M. Cowley (loc. laud., p. 163) 
mais faussement transcrit par vad selon une tradition qui 
crpit devoir lire un ) la oil il y a en realite un cursif et 
rattach£ a la lettre qui se trouve a sa gauche, ou /3yw est 
tout coinrne hv)t'w une belle forme sogdienne attestee dans 
les textes bouddhiques comme aussi sur le monument de 
Qara-Balgassoun (cf. F. W. K. Muller, Sitzungsberichtr 
de I' Academic de Berlin, 3 909, p. 728). Suit Findication 
de l’expediteur dans les memes termes que sur Fadresse et 
qu’il est inutile de repeter ici. En fin vient la formula de 
salutation qui est tres interessante. Elle se termine en 
effet par un mot, jusqu’ici inintelligible, mais qui n’est 
autre que nm’ci/w, c'est a dire un terme sogdien 

bien connu qui signifie dans les textes bouddhiques ou il 
apparait frequemment “hommage, adoration'’ et qui traduit 
ici tout simplement le cryptogramme semitique qui 

le precede. Devant celui-ci enfin est un nom de nombre 
ou M. Cowley a reconnu, non sans hesitation (loc. laud , 
p. 164) une forme altcree du semitique “mille”; 

il lisait, en effet, ce que, d’apres les conclusions exposees 
plus liaut, on doit lire . Or, tandis que etait non 
seulement anormal mais inexplicable et isole, est pre- 
cisement la forme du nombre mille en sogdien bouddhique 
et peut s'expliquer comme une alteration cursive de sous 
les doigts d’hommes qui ne pronongaient plus rien qui fht en 
rapport avec ce qu’ils notaient et qui ne pouvaient plus 
voir qu’un chiffre dans ce qui avait ete un mot. En effet 
le passage de N a * est inexplicable, et presque impossible 
dans F6criture sogdienne des documents bouddhiques aussi 
bien que dans la cursive des lettres rapportees par 
M. M. A. Stein ; au contraire le changement de K en 3 
s’explique dans Fun et Fautre systeme graphique par 
une simple obliteration et par la perte d’un petit trait 
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transversal plante sur le principal. II est a noter que la 
ineme alteration s’est produite precisement dans Talphabet 
sogdien tardif, en ouigour, ou, sauf des cas determines, 
Yn ne se distingue plus de Ya. On voit comment 
dans le detail le rapprochement se confirme entre la 
langue et lecriture sogdiennes que nous commissions d6ja 
et celle que les decouvertes de M. M. A. Stein nous revelent. 
Tout le systeme des chiffres est le meme dans les 
documents de lun et l’autre type : dans la lettre publi£c 
par M. Cowley on trouve ]es groupes d’unites, les signes 
pour 10 et pour 20 que Ton connait deja par les textes 
bouddliiques et qui sont d’ailleurs apparentes a ceux du 
syilaque. 




MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


Scraps from the Saddarsana * 

Study, extending through many years, in what is to me 
the most attractive section of Indian literature, namely the 
philosophical systems, has naturally brought to light many 
points of interest. Amongst these are the nyayas, which 
play such an important part in this class of literature; 
but there are others, not immediately connected with 
philosophy, which come in incidentally, as it were, and 
with a few of these I now propose to deal, confining 
myself chiefly, though not exclusively, on the present 
occasion to a work of the thirteenth century, viz. Amala- 
nanda’s Vedanta-half atom, a commentary on Yacaspati- 
misra’s Bhamatl. itself a commentary on Sankara’s great 
bhasya. It was published in the Vizianagram Sanskrit 
Series in 1895-7. 

1. The first scrap is a grammatical one. hi the 
Dhdtupdtha, in addition to the well-known “ to be 

ashamed ”, we find also with the same meaning, and 
Westergaard (in 1841) quoted Jihatt'dcdvyo, xiv, 105, 
namely — 

YTTfann: i 

as an example of it. No others seem to have been 
discovered by later lexicographers, and Monier- Williams 
asserts that the verb is restricted to the third person 
plural of the perfect tense, as above. I am glad, therefore, 
to be able to furnish another instance of it, in the same 
tense indeed, but in the singular number, [t occurs on 
p. 213 in the following verse : — 
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2. At the beginning of Chhandogya JJpanisad, 1, 10, 1, 

we are told of the devastation of [the crops in] the Kuru 
country, which had been brought about by ^2^, a term 
which translators, following Sankara, have rendered 
“ hailstones The passage is quoted by Sankara in his 
bhasya on # Brahmasutra, 3, 4, 28, and there Anandagiri 
gives as an alternative equivalent. 

This is adopted by Amalananda (on p. 496) as the correct 
meaning, and I suggest that these “ red-coloured winged 
creatures ” are no other than locust#, which, even in our 
own time, have so often, laid waste the fields of India. 

I know of no other passage in which the word occurs, and 
it looks like an importation from outside Aryavarta. f 

3. The author of the Bhdmati, when elucidating the 
bhasya on Brahma sutru, 2, J, 14, wrote •i i WRftf - 

this knowledge is not [an imaginary tiling] 
like turtle's milk,” and Amalananda (on p. 238) expounded 

it thus : grarft i *r wr: ff ^rnrarrfn 

He omitted, however, to explain the process 
of nourishment by smriti, and I cannot supply the 
deficiency ! 

We are indebted to Venkatanatha Desika, a distinguished 
writer of the Ramanuja school, for another interesting bit 
of natural history in connexion with the flying-fox. In 
the vritti to his Tattvamulddkaldpa, iv, 37, he says : 

tot *fis i Is 

Again, on verse 110 : JTPBTTSrRT- 
Then, on p. 22 of the 
Nyayasiddlumjanu, lie quotes from the Nydyaiattm the 
words *tt How 

could this strange belief have arisen ? It seems to be on 
a par with the 

4. In the revised edition of the Second Handful of 
Popular Maxima I included Kumarila’s saying 

and we assuredly have an echo of it 
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in Amalananda’s qiRirfflW . . . at the 

top of p. 492. And is there not a reminiscence of 
Patanjali’s TT (under vartika 3 of Sivas'Htra 2) 

in Jayanta Bliatta’s vigorous utterance (in Nydywiaanjan, 

p. 236) : jforferaiT *rcn jjfsRTsm- 

wrr*r a *rr ir mr mfar: 1 

In view of the prominence given recently to the Tantra- 
khydyiJca it may be of interest to note that the above 
(juotation from Amalananda forms part of an interesting 
discussion (under sutra 3, 4, 23) as to the kind of stories 
to be recited at the Pdriplava of datapath a Brdhmana, 
13, 4, 3 ; and it is decided by the commentators that they 
are* to be of the type of those in the Tantrdkhydyikd, or 
Tantropalehydyika as Amalananda calls it. 

5. I will give one more “scrap” from Jayanta Bhattas 
most interesting book. It is a description of a performance 
called nildmbara vra ta , which a king named Sankara- 
varman considered to be improper and therefore suppressed. 
The verses are found on p. 271, and read thus : 

vtfrrair. 1 

-^urr n 

From the concluding words it would appear that the 
king was a Jain. Is anything known of him ? I do not 
know Jayanta Bhatta’s date, but the “ acarya to whom 

he attributes the words «Ud ^ %§Ni* on 

p. 312, 1. 13, is clearly VacaspatimiSra, in whose Nyaya- 
vdrtilcatdtparyaUlcd (p. 267, 1. 5) we find the expression 
MR: MiRl in a similar context (editors 

preface, p. 1). If the Jayanta whose name is twice 
mentioned in T&rlcilcaralcsd (pp. 347, 355), in conjunction 
with that of Vyvarupa, is the author of the Nyaya- 
mayjarl, as is most probable, we then have a um 
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him in the other direction. VacaspatimiSra is assigned 
to the latter part of the tenth century, and Mr. Arthur 
Venis thinks that “ possibly Varadaraja [the author of the 
Tdrkikaraksa] may have to be placed not later than the 
first half of the twelfth century 

6. Amal&nanda quotes several authors of whom little 
or nothing is known. Who, for example, is the Acarya 
Sundarapandya to whom three verses are attributed on 
p. 429 ? Then, on p. 263, we have a reference to an 
acarya named Vyomasiva, our knowledge of whom is 
limited to the fact that, a commentary on the Nydya- 
IcandaU, a work named Vyomavati is ascribed to him, 
and that he is mentioned in the commentary on verse r 67 
of Saddarsanasamuccaya (see Catalogus Catalog ovum, 
s.v. Vyomavati). Under sutra 4, 1, 19 a certain Amrita- 
nanda is cited as the setter forth of strange views 
regarding mulcti , namely, that even after attaining to that 
condition the subject of it might be compelled to return 
to earth again ; but who he was I cannot say. The 
identical words in which this writers views are expressed 
by Amalananda are found in Anandagiri’s tika also, but 
without being attributed to any particular acarya. Lastly, 
on p. 227, an author named Brahmanandin is mentioned, 
together with his work entitled Chhandogya-vakya ; and 
the views attributed to him here are identical with 
those with which he is credited in the commentary on 
Sanksepasdriraka, iii, 217, etc. ; but beyond this we seem 
to know nothing of the man or his work (see Catalogus , 
s.v. Brahmanandin). 

7. On p. 82 of the Kalpataru we have a definition of 
kdcqanob in the following verse, which is ascribed to 
Salikanatha, the well-known exponent of the teaching 
of Prabhakara. It reads thus — 

It is not to be found, however, in the Prakaranapancikd, 
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the only work of £alikanatha’s which has been published, 
and that in a somewhat incomplete condition. It may be 
trsfeed, however, to the missing parts of the work which 
have been recently discovered by my friend Dr. Ganga- 
natlia Jha, or even to the JRijuvimald , another treatise 
of his to which he refers on p. 142 of the 'Pralcarana - 
paneika. Dr. Jha is now in possession of portions of the 
Rijuvimald , and also of some chapters of the Brihati, 
a commentary on the Mimamsa sutras by Prabhakara 
himself ; and with these materials he is now giving in 
Indian Thought a sketch of the tenets of that school. 
In his Tanjore Catalogue Dr. Burnell wrote : “ The 
atheistic Mimamsa of Prabhakara (or Guru) has been 
almost completely lost, and is chiefly known by the 
quotations in the Sastradlpikd and similar works.” He 
of course knew nothing of the works named above ; and, 
as for the Sastradipikd, I can say with a considerable 
degree of confidence that Prabhakara’s name is not to be 
found in it. 

8. In his bhasya on Brahmasdtra 3, 3, 37, Vijnana- 

which is found also, in a slightly different form, in the 
Laukikanydyasangraha in conjunction with others ex- 
pressive of a roundabout way of doing things. After 
giving a short explanation of it Raghunatliavarma says 

and on turning 

to Molesworth’s Marathi Dictionary (for the Sanskrit 
lexicons give us no help) we find the expression 
defined as “ a circuitous or devious mode 
of speaking or acting ”. Now how came it to have that 
meaning ? 

G. A. Jacob. 

PS. Since writing the above I have found in Kumarila s 
Tantravartilca (pp. 852—3) the three verses which Amala- 
nanda ascribes to the unknown Acarya Sundarapandya, 
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and they are preceded by the words Tf, “and some one 
has said.” If Amalananda’s statement is correct, then that 
acarya was indeed an ancient writer ; for Professor Max 
Muller and Dr. Biihler both held that Kumarila could not 
be placed later than 700 a.d. {Sacred Books of the East i 
vol. xxv, p. 613). 

G. A. J. 


Brihaspati and Tishya 

The balance of opinion, if not quite a general consensus, 
seems to be that no mention of any of the planets can be 
recognized in the Vedic literature. But has the matter 
ever been considered by anyone who is interested in f the 
by-ways of astronomy, as much as in the interpretation 
of texts in accordance with general appearances and the 
technical explanations of commentators ? As one who is 
so interested, I venture to offer some remarks. 

From the time when the Hindus received the Greek 
astronomy and astrology, the Indian Brihaspati, the 
preceptor of the gods, has been undeniably identified 
with the planet Jupiter, or, if it is preferred, with the 
regent thereof. Whether they had before that time the 
full list of the planets which were known to the ancients 
— Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn — is a moot- 
point. But it is incredible that even the Vedic Hindus 
should not have known at any rate the two bright planets 
Venus and Jupiter. It is difficult to believe that, knowing 
them, they should leave them altogether unnoticed in 
their bulky literature, which deals so much with celestial 
phenomena. And, while the general characteristics of 
the Vedic Brihaspati, also known as Brahmanaspati, are 
certainly those of a priest and a promoter of prayer and 
sacrifice, still, like other Vedic deities, he is associated 
largely with celestial myths : and there are two passages 
relating to him which seem to me to mention him distinctly 
as a celestial luminary or as the regent of one. 


■ ><Y, 
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One is the Rig-Veda , 4. 50. 4 : — 

Brihaspatih prathamam jayamano 
maho jyotishah parame vyoman I 
sapt-asyas=tuvi-jato ravena 
vi sapta-rasmir=adhamat=tamaiiisi II 

“ Brihaspati, when first being born from a great light 
or brightness in the highest heaven, seven-mouthed, of 
a powerful nature, seven-rayed, with a deep sound blew 
away the darkness.” 

The other is the Taittirlya-Brahmayia, 3. 1 . 1 . 5: 1 — 
Brihaspatih prathamam jayamanah I 

Tishyam nakshatram=abhi sambabhuva I 
sreshtho devanam pritanasu jishnuh I 
diso=nu sarva abhayafa=no astu II 

“ Brihaspati, when first being born, came into existence 
over against the naleshatra Tishya, — he the best of the 
gods, victorious against hostile armies : let us be free 
from fear in all directions ! ” 

# It is to be noted that the second of these verses occurs 
in a passage which is certainly of an astronomical nature, 
dealing with all the nakshatras and their presiding deities. 
The expression “ Brihaspati, when being born ”, establishes 
an intimate connexion between the two verses. And the 
application of them becomes clear enough, I think, as 
soon as we look closely into the nature of Tishya and its 
surroundings. 

The naleshatra Tishya, perhaps better known as Pushya, 
and also called Barliaspatya because its regent is Brihas- 
pati, is a part of the zodiacal constellation and sign Karka, 
the crab, Cancer. It consists according to some authorities 
of three stars ; according to others, of one. And it or its 
principal star has been identified with 8 Cancri, and is 
certainly to be placed in that position or very close to it. 

^Tow, the Crab is not a conspicuous constellation : it 

2 Text in Bibl. Ind ., vol. 3, p. 2. The verse also occurs, I think, a* 
Taittirlya-Samhitd, 4. 4. 10. 1. 
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includes no stars of a greater magnitude than 3*7. And 
an object in it quite as noticeable as any of its stars 
is Praesepe (Praesaepe), the beehive or manger, which 
is an important star-cluster at a small distance on the 
north-west of 8 Cancri, and is regarded by some writers 
as the most striking feature in the whole constellation. 
This star-cluster is visible to the naked eye, as a misty 
patch, on a clear night. A telescope of small power, 
even a good opera-glass, will resolve it. Though its 
components are by no means great in number as compared 
with those of some other clusters, still they contrast 
favourably in magnitude, and no fewer than 151 of 
them have been counted : and its central star is a dotible 
one. Among the Arabian astronomers, 1 according to one 
school this star-cluster is a component of their mansion 
which answers to the Hindu Tishya, and according to 
another school is itself the mansion. Attention was 
evidently paid to it from very early times, since Aratus 
(b.c. 270) and Theophrastus (b.c. 322) tell us that its 
disappearance was reckoned by the ancients a sure presage 
of rain. 2 And a verse which will be quoted below makes 
it practically certain that the Vedic Hindus also watched 
it, whether from that same point of view or from some 
other, and noted its disappearances. 

We know what happens now and again in star-clusters 
and nebulae: a temporary star, a nova , suddenly shines 
out, attaining sometimes to the first magnitude or even 
more, remains visible for a while, and then fades out more 
or less completely. And I venture to suggest that it is 

1 See Colebrooke, Essay#, 2. 294 ; Whitney, Surya-Siddhanta , trans- 
lation, 331. 

2 A. M. Clerke, System of the Stars , p. 241 : the references are, for Aratus, 
Diosemeia, verses 160-80, 265 ; for Theophrastus, De Signis Pluviarum , 
ed. Heinsius, p. 419. We may compare Pliny, Nat. Hist., 18. 80: — “In 
the sign Cancer there are two small stars, known as Aselli (the Ljffcle 
Asses, 7 and 8 Cancri), the small space between them being occupied by 
a cloudy appearance which is known as Praesepia : when this cloud is 
not visible in a clear sky, it is a presage of a violent storm. ” 
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to some notable occurrence of this kind in Praesepe, 
happening of course in the winter when the skies are 
clearest and probably at a time when the Crab was on 
or near the meridian at midnight, that the two Vedic 
verses quoted above refer. My suggestion is that Jupiter 
was at the time quite close to Praesepe, perhaps* apparently 
iti actual contact. The association would add exceptional 
lustre to the outburst ; producing “ the great light or 
brightness in the highest heaven”. 1 It would of course 
be seen in a very short time that the planet was moving 
away from the new star, which may have begun already 
to fade. And this would not unnaturally suggest the 
poetical idea that the planet, to which perhaps not much 
attention had previous^ been paid except in its part as 
a morning and an evening star, was then “ born for the 
first time ”. In short, in these two passages, certainly, 
I would find a distinct mention of a planet in the Vedas ; 
the planet in this case being JBrihaspati, Jupiter. 

* The nakshalra Tishya or Pushya consists according to 
the older books of one component, according to the later 
books of three. 2 And the latitude and longitude given in 
the astronomical works place it, or, if it consists of three 
components, its yoga-tdrd or ‘ junction-star ’, the star 
which would represent it for determining conjunctions, 
closely about $ Cancri, a star of the 4th magnitude, 
which is on the ecliptic or practically so and is now in 
R.A. 8 hrs. 40 mins., nearly. 

Colebrooke and Whitney knew only the statement that 
Tishya consists of three components. They both identified 
its yoga-tdrd with S Cancri. For the other two stars, 
Colebrooke selected 7 Cancri (magnitude 4*8), which is 
about 3° north by a little west from 8, and ft (3*7), which 

1 Anyone who has watched the stars in winter in India will appreciate 
the kind of appearance that I indicate : especially if he saw the meeting 
of Venus and Jupiter some twenty years ago. 

a See Thibaut, in Ind. Ant., 14. 43-5. 

JR AS. 1911. 


34 
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is about 13° 15' towards S.W. by S. from 7 : Whitney 
preferred 7 with 0 ( 6 * 0 ), which is a little south of the 
ecliptic and about 3° 45' south-west from 7 . 

, Praesepe is slightly to the west of a line from 7 to 8 , 
and is on the north of the ecliptic and somewhat nearer 
to 7 than * to 8 . And alongside of the attention which 
the Greek and Homan writers show was paid to it, as 
mentioned above, we have now to note the latter half of 
the verse Rig-Veda, 5. 54. 13, which sa\\s : — 

Na yf> yuchchhati TishyO yatha divah 
asme raramta. Marutah sahasrinam II 
• “ Give us, O Maruts, {wealth) a thousandfold which {will) 
not {disappear) as Tisliya disappears from the sky ! ” * 

It is difficult to recognize here an allusion to anything 
except the occasional disappearances of the star-cluster 
Praesepe. And it would seem, now, that we should 
preferably take Praesepe as Tisliya itself if the nakshatra 
is regarded as consisting of only one component, or as 
one of the three components, and as the ‘ junction-star 
if we are to treat the nakshatra as having three 
members. 

J. F. Fleet. 


The Use of the Abacus in India 
In an article published in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1908. 293-7, Mr. Kaye has pointed 
out that, while various writers have said that the abacus 
was in common use in ancient times in India, they have 
not given any proof of their assertion. As he has 
remarked, from the fact that a form of abacus is now 
in use in India we cannot safely affirm that the appliance 
dates from any early times there. Nor, I think, can we 
draw such a conclusion definitely even from the point 
(see p. 121 above) that the system of expressing numbers 
presented by the astronomer Aryabhata (wrote in or soon 
after a.d. 499) seems plainly to postulate the use of the 
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abacus in some shape or another. What is wanted is 
distinct evidence. And I would draw attention to a 
passage which perhaps yields such evidence. 

The passage is found in the Divyavaddna , \%hich is 
regarded, I believe, as dating generally from before 
a.d. 100, though parts of it may be placed tvfo centuries 
or more later. It is in chapter 19, entitled Jyotishka- 
vadana (ed. Cowell and Neil, p. 262 ff.), the story in 
which begins thus : — 

There lived at Raj agriha a rich householder named 
Subhadra, who greatly favoured the Nirgranthas, the 
Jains. On a certain occasion Buddha, wandering through 
Raj&griha for alms, came to Subhadra s house, and in 
the course of conversation told Subhadra that his wife 
was about to bear a son who would devote himself to 
the Buddhist faith and attain the condition of an Arliat. 
The interview was witnessed by a person named Bhurika, 
who apparently was the owner or keeper of a charitable 
hall, and was entitled to expect that Buddha should have 
applied to him for alms rather than to Subhadra. When 
Buddha, having his alms-bowl filled by Subhadra, had gone 
away, Bhurika went to Subhadra, and asked what had 
occurred. Subhadra explained. And then, we are told 
(p. 263, line 8) : — 

Sa Bhuriko ganitre kritavi svetavarnaih grihitva 
ganayitum =arabdhah. 

“He, Bhurika, who was skilled in the ganitra, took 
a 6vetavarnd and began to count or calculate/’ 

The upshot was that Bhurika confirmed the prediction — 
an unwelcome one to him, at any rate — made by Buddha : 
and, though Subhadra, led on by Bhurika, actually brought 
about the death of his wife in an attempt to falsify the 
prediction, there was ultimately born from her, after she 
had died and had been almost entirely cremated, a boy 
who became the Jyotishka who is the hero of the story. 

It seems dear that Bhurika was an adept in making 
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and testing predictions by means of calculations. And 
the editors, regarding him as an astrologer, have explained 
ganitra in their index of words as meaning ‘ an astrologer’s 
instrument, an abacus ’ , and svetavarnd as meaning also 
4 an astrologer’s instrument ’ . There can, however, be 
little doubt, if any, that the appropriate meaning for 
s vetavarnd, lit. 4 having a white colour’, is 4 (a piece of) 
chalk ’ , as assigned to it in M oilier- Williams’s Sanskrit 
Dictionary ; 1 perhaps as qualifying salitkd, 4 a small stake, 
stick, or rod of wood, bamboo, etc., or other pointed 
instrument ’ , in short 4 a pencil ’ , or some similar term, 
understood. The question is, what precise meaning is to 
be attached to the term ganitra. r 

I have not succeeded, so far, in finding this word 
anywhere else. I can find only ganayitrikd, with irregular 
forms ganatrilcd and ganitrikd and the Prakrit form 
gaiiettiyd , used in J ain literature in the sense of 4 a rosary \ 
But, while the beads of a rosary might well be employed 
for counting or calculating, even to test a prediction, the 
use of the term svetavarnd , 4 a piece of chalk seems to 
render that meaning unsuitable here, even if we might 
take ganitra as still another form of gaiiayitrikd. 

Taking, however, the word ganitra in a natural way, 
we recognize that it is formed with the suffix itra. For 
this we turn to Panini, 3. 2. 184, which teaches the use of 
this suffix in the sense of 4 instrument ’ to form such words 
as khanitra, 4 an instrument for digging, a spade ’ , aritra, 
4 a rudder * , lavitra , 4 a sickle ’ , and dhavitra , 4 a fan ’ . 
This gives an appropriate meaning for ganitra in our 
passage, which we may accordingly take as saying : — 

44 He, Bhurika, being skilled in the use of the appliance 
for counting or calculating, took a piece of chalk and 
began to count or calculate.” 


1 Compare pandtdekha , ‘chalk’, lit. ‘white writing’: see Bdhler, 
Indian Paleography , § 37, C ; and Burnell, Elements of South- Indian 
Palaeography , p. 87 and note 2. 
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This distinctly seems to suggest the use of some form 
of the abacus, in the shape of a board — the well-knowri 
phalaka 1 — coloured black and ruled ready for use so 
that calculations could be made on it with a piece of chalk. 

Perhaps some of our Buddhist and Jain specialists can 
tell us more about the gunitra . Perhaps, also, they or 
others can adduce other literary passages which may be 
interesting in connexion with the general question of the 
use of the abacus in ancient India. 

J. F. Fleet. 


Velurpalaiyam Plates of Nanihvarman III 

Velurpalaiyam is a village in the Arkonam division of 
the North Arcot District, about seven miles from the 
Arkonam Railway Junction. The existence of a copper- 
plate grant at this village was made known to me by 
a certain Subrahmanya Desika who is collecting materials 
for a history of the Tondai-nadu and its twenty-four 
districts ( kottam ), and the plates were eventually obtained 
by me for examination. 

The inscription on these plates is engraved partly in 
Grantha characters and partly in Tamil. The portion in 
the Grantha characters is in the Sanskrit language, and 
the rest is in Tamil. The former opens with the usual 
mythical genealogy of the Pal lavas. Then we are 
introduced to Asokavarman . 2 Virakurcha is said to 
have married a Naga princess and to have obtained the 
insignia of royalty with her. Then there was Skandasishya, 
who took possession of the ghatikd of the Brahmanas 
from Satyasena. Kumaravishnu, who took Kanchinagara 
( Conjee veram), came next, and after him was Buddha- 
varman, who defeated the Cho]a army. Alter the death 

1 See Biihler, Indian Paleography , p. 5 and S 37, C. 

2 It is worthy of note that kings like Sivaskandavarman and V ishnugOpa 
are not even referred to. 
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of Vishnugopa and other kings came Nandivarman (I ), 1 
who, by tho grace of the god Siva, made the serpent 
Drishtivisha dance. Then came Simhavarman, from 
whom was born Simha vishnu, who conquered the Chola 
country. His son was Mahendra, who was succeeded by 
NarasiriihaVarman I, the conqueror of Vatapi (Badami). 2 
Parame,4varavarman I is reported to have conquered the 
Chalukya army, and Narasimliavarman II 3 is said to 
have built a temple of Siva resembling Kailasa. 4 His 
son was Parames vara var man II. Nandivarman (II) is 
said to have subsequently obtained, together with the 
goddess of the earth, the goddess of the glory of the 
Pallava family. His son was Dantivarman, who married 
the Kadamba princess Aggalaniinmadi. And their son 
was the donor, Nandivarman (III), called Ko-Vijaya- 
Nandivannati in the Tamil portion of the record. He is 
reported to have obtained the kingdom by killing his 
enemies in battle. The object of the record is to register 
the gift of the village of Tirukkattuppalli in Nayaru-nadu, 
a subdivision of Pularkottam, to a temple of &iva named 
Yaj lies vara built by a certain Yajfiabhatta, who seems to 
have been the priest of the king. The vijnapti was made 
by a Chola-Maharaja called Kumararikusa. 

The importance of the inscription for the history of the 
Pallava dynasty will be clear from the foregoing brief 
summary of its contents. This is not the place for 
a lengthy discussion of the historical facts furnished by 
the grant, and I intend to publish the record in full, with 

1 Vlrakiircha, Skandavarman, Kumaravishnu, Buddha var man, Vishnu - 
gOpa, and Nandi vai*man are mentioned in the earliest Sanskrit charter of 
the dynasty ; Ind. Ant., vol. 37 (1908), p. 283 f. 

2 His son Mahendravarman II is omitted here. 

5 N arasimhavarman II is described as the son’s son {pulra-sunu) of 
ParamSsvaravarman I. 

4 This evidently refers to the Kailasanatha temple which was called 
in ancient: times Rajasimhesvara after the builder Rajasimha (also 
called N aTasi mhavarman (II), Narasimhavishnu, and N arasimhapOta- 
varman). 
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a photo-lithograph, at an early date in the Epigraphid 
Indica. But we may note here the following points: 
The usurpation of Nandi vannan Pallavamalla on the 
death of Paramesvaravarman II, which is hintec! in the 
KaSakudi plates , 1 seems to be confirmed by the present 
grant. The successors of Nandi vannan Pallavamalla 
appear to have been in power until the Oholas became 
supreme in the Tamil country about the end of the ninth 
century. And Ko- Vijaya -Nripatungavarman 2 of the 
Bahur plates was apparently the son of Nandivarman III, 
the donor of the Velurpalaiyam grant. This branch of 
the Pallavas Dr. Hultzsch has called the Ganga-Pallavas 
forewant of a better name. < 

Either the successors of Chitramaya-Pallava who was 
killed by the usurper Nandivarman (II) Pallavamalla 
according to the Udayendiram grant , 3 or the descendants of 
Paramesvaravarman II, seem to have continued some sort 
of rule in the ancient Pallava dominions. To this branch 
may be tentatively assigned Dantivarma-Maharaja of the 
Triplicane inscription , 4 Dantivarman and Nandivarman 
who belonged to the Pallavatilakakula , 5 and Nandivarman 
who conquered (his enemies) at Tellaru . 0 Perhaps the 
Ganga-Pallavas were not always supreme ; and it is not 
unlikely that the other branch occasionally asserted itself. 
This may account for the fact that the inscriptions of 
Ko- Vijaya-Dantivikrama and Ko- Vijaya- Nandi vikrama 
are not found over any very large extent of country. 

1 South. Ind. Inzer*., vol. 2, part 3, p. 344. 

2 The word vijaya prefixed to the names of Danti vikrama, Nandi- 
vikrama, Nripatuhgavikrama, and other kings- of this series, may be 
taken to show that the first king of their line acquired dominion by 
victory. The word was probably added to distinguish Dantivarman and 
Nandivarman from their namesakes of the other line. It is worthy of 
note that Nandivarman (II) is altogether omitted in the Bahur plates. 
Besides, Vimala and Kohkanika are mentioned as the ancestors of the 
dynasty. 

3 South. Ind. Inzer s. , vol. 2, p. 372. 

4 Ep. Ind., vol. 8, p. 290. 5 Ibid., p. 293, n. 4. 

6 Director-General’s Annual Report for 1900-7, p. 240. 
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Thfc political relationship between these two series of 
kings cannot be satisfactorily made out at present. And 
much of the history of the Pallavas during the eighth and 
ninth centuries is still obscure. It would be easy to 
identify Ko-Vijaya-Dantivikramavarman with DantippOt- 
taraiar or • Dantivarrna-Maharaja, and Ko-Vijaya-Nandi- 
vikramavarman with Teljarrerinda - Nandippottaraiyar, 
i.e. “ Nandippottaraiyar who defeated (his enemies) at 
Tejlaru”, or even with Nandippottaraiyar of the Pallava- 
tilaka family . 1 But the available facts do not warrant 
any such identification. We have to keep the two series 
of kings quite distinct until their identity is established 
beyond all doubt. 

V. Venkayya. 

The Origins of Bengali 

May I venture to call the attention of members of the 
Society to the work that is being done by Bengalis in 
the investigation of the origin and history of their native 
speech ? It seems to me that their inquiries might often 
be aided and directed to practical ends if they had the 
advice of Europeans acquainted with similar studies in 
the West. Dr. Grierson in his work on The Languages of 
India has told us that Bengali is a secondary Prakrit, 
into which, in comparatively recent times, was imported 
an enormous number of pure Sanskrit words, so that the 
difference between the literary speech and the language 
spoken by common folk is far more marked than in any 
other Indian language. The result is that the dictionaries 
of Bengali are practically Sanskrit dictionaries, from which 
all but a few popular and domestic words are banished. 

1 Even if Dantivarman and Nandi varmati are disposed of m this way, 
there will still be left Ko-Vijaya-Narasimhavarnmii, Vijaya-Isvaravarman, 
and K<5 -V i jay a- Skand as i shy a v i k rama varman , who seem to have been 
(langa- Pallavas, but whose relationship to the other members of the 
Pallava family remains to be disclosed by future researches. 
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But indigenous students, chiefly no doubt as an indirect 
result of Dr. Grierson’s great Survey, have become aware 
of the extraordinary interest and importance of the spoken 
dialects. The “Vangiya Sahitya Parisad” has been working 
for some years now irr collecting ancient MSS. of the 
literature of pre - English days, with a view to the 
preparation of an historical account of the language, and 
the last issue of the Sdhitya-Par imt~P( t trilcd has an 
excellent extra number from the pen of Mr. Yoges Candra 
Raya, which contains a special study of the phonetics 
and dialectical peculiarities of the bhasa of the Radh 
country, of the part of Bengal, that is, lying to the west 
of ttie Ganges. He lias found many remarkable survivals 
of the ancient speech as it is recorded in old poetry, 
many interesting coincidences with the pronunciation or 
idiom of Uriya, Maratlia, and Hindi. This kind of study 
is likely to be even more interesting and remunerative 
in Bengal and Assam than in other regions of the Outer 
Dispersion of the Indo - Aryan languages. There, as 
elsewhere, there must have been a time when the mass 
of the people spoke their indigenous pre- Aryan speech, 
and, again, a later period when the common folk, as 
distinguished from the immigrant Indo- Aryan aristocrats, 
were bilingual. In the Radh country the aborigines, 
one supposes, .must have had a strong Dravidian element, 
and perhaps introduced Dravidian idioms into the language 
of their Hindu invaders. In Eastern and Northern Bengal 
{the seat of the old Koch kingdom) the native element 
must have been Tibeto-Burman, and this may account 
for the marked difference of idiom and pronunciation 
between the people of Western and of Eastern and 
Northern Bengal. Indeed, the Hinduizing of the race 
in speech and creed is not yet complete, and all over 
Eastern Bengal and Assam are Tibeto - Burman com- 
munities, some still speaking only their native languages 
-and practising their indigenous religion, some coming 
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urtdef Hindu influences and becoming biglot. Hence it 
is possible actually to watch the process which is gone 
through when a race changes its language. It* is 
analogous to what is happening in Celtic Brittany, except 
that in North-East Bengal and Assam the change is not 
from one .Indo-European speech to another, but from 
a language still partly agglutinative to a language almost 
as analytic as our own. Perhaps I may be allowed to 
explain briefly what happens in the case of speakers of 
Bod<3 who have come into contact with Indo-Aryan 
Bengali or Assamese. They do not at first abandon 
their own vocabulary. They import into their speech such 
Western luxuries as the relative pronoun, conjunctions, 
adverbs, and (very sparingly) a passive voice. But the 
chief difficulty is in dealing with their very interesting 
and expressive “ agglutinative ” verb. The nature of 
this verb is best explained by giving an example or 
two. The normal verb, nowadays, consists of stem plus 
suffix. But between these two can be “ infixed ” or 
agglutinated ” an almost unlimited number of mono- 
syllables, which are sometimes themselves verbal stems 
and sometimes only exist as “ infixes ”, as modifiers of 
the meaning of verbal roots. Thus thdng-bai is “ go-did” = 
went ; thdng-d-bai is “ did not go ” ; thdng-d-hiii-bai is 
“ did not go from a distance ” ; thdng-d-h & i-th l-bai is 
“ did not pretend to go from a distance ” ; etc., etc. 
But this habit of infixing monosyllables into a verb 
seems to be early recognized as a barbarous and im- 
polite mode of speech. Bilingual Kacharis split up the 
agglutinative verb. Where the infixes have no separate 
meaning or existence in the pure vernacular, they tend 
to assume an adverbial form and meaning. Where they 
are themselves verbal stems they are converted into con- 
junctive participles. For instance, in a folk-tale told 
to me, I came across the following queer string of such 
participles : bt-kho (him) homndnai (seizing) Idngndnai 
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(taking) ftipnanai (burying) dinnanai (leaving) fai- 
naise (came). This, in the pure vernacular, would have 
had* the much compacter, and at least equally expressive, 
form of bi-khohom-lang-fop-d i n-fa i-na ine — “They seized 
him, and took him, and buried him, and left him, and 
came away.” Now I venture to think that -this habit 
of turning an agglutinative verb into long strings of 
participial forms has left traces in even literary Bengali. 
For instance, in one of Bahkim Candra Chattopadhyaya’s 
novels I came across the following phrase : ami tomdke 
mnge lcariya latydj baliyd diyd asiba, which is literally 
“ I you together having -made having -taken having - 
spoken having-given will come ”, or, in a free translation, 
“ I will take you with me and will speak (to some one 
about you).” Sometimes a string of participles like this 
is used as a mere expletive, to take the place of the 
“ hums and haws ” of an unready English speaker. An 
old friend of mine, a Brahman pleader (now dead), was 
in the habit of inserting into his pleadings, whenever 
he was at a .loss for breath or for an appropriate wor^ 
the expression (jiyd miliyd sariyd, which is as if 
an Englishman were to interject “ having gone, having 
met, having finished ” into his oratory when words or 
breath failed him. My friend was quite unconscious of 
his little peculiarity. In fact, he offered to pay a fine 
into the dispensary poor-box every time I caught him 
out. He had very soon to withdraw his rashly generous 
offer ! 

These examples are taken from now distant memories 
of the speech of North-East Bengal. But they may be 
worth recording as giving a possible clue to some of 
the idioms of Eastern Bengal. The great mass of the 
people must once have been, many of them still are, 
bilingual, and thus afford a probably unique opportunity 
of studying the transition from a monosyllabic to an 
Indo-Aryan language. Now that the Bengalis have 
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themselves seriously taken up the systematic study of 
the origins and history of their language and literature, 
any hints, however trifling, may lead to fruitful fields of 
inquiry. 

J. D. A. 


Hero and Kao 

Mr. Fleet’s identification of Hero, the name of a goddess 
on a coin of Huvishka (see this Journal, 1908, p. 62), with 
the Babylonian Eru reminds me of my deriving Rao, 
( king found (1 maintain,) on the same set of coins, from 
the Semitic root n$H ( S(H ‘ Vienna Or. Journal , 1888, 
p. 242), inasmuch as this root exists also in Assyrian, 
a fact I have only lately become aware of, viz. r&u, 

‘ to pasture, to rule/ reH f ‘ herdsman, ruler ’ (see Delitzsch, 
Assyr. Handwtb ., p. 602). I think that the two hypotheses 
endorse each other in a very satisfactory manner. 

J. Kirste, 


The Dalai Lama’s Seal 

In his note on the Dalai Lama’s seal, pp. 204-6 of this 
Journal, Colonel Waddell suggests a new interpretation of 
the seal, based mainly on the addition of two characters 
omitted by myself. He reads — 

“ Om talai blamai rtsa thamka rgyalva”; 
and translates - 

“ Oiii ! The original seal of the Talai Lama, the Jina.” 

Even if his reading of the seal were correct, his 
translation would still be wrong. The word rGyalva , 
Jina, if placed after thamka , seal, could only be understood 
to refer to the seal. It would mean that the seal was 
a Jina. If the man who composed the legend intended 
to express the idea that the Talai Lama and not the seal 
was a Jina, he would have placed the word rgyalva either 
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directly before or directly after the title of Talai Lama, 
The legend would then run thus — 

“ Oih rgyalva talai blamai thamka,” 

or — 

“ Om talai blama rgyalvai thamka.” 

But there is no need to say anything about* a Jina at 
all, for the word rgyalva , ,Jina, does not occur in the 
legend. It reads simply rgyal, and the sign after rgyal 
is either a* full-stop or an ornamental sign without any 
meaning. This sign is used to fill up empty spaces at 
the beginning or end of a column. Let me refer to my 
reading of a Tibeto- Mongolian seal from Bhutan (ZDMG., 
vol.*lxiv, p. 553), where the same square figure is found 
at the end of columns 2 and 3. If in this case we should 
have to read a va at the end of those lines, the sense 
would be obscured. 

Now as to the om. I am very glad Colonel Waddell has 
nothing against my identification of the angular snake- 
ornament with the rounded form of the same (see my 
Table I, p. 12J1 of this Journal for 1910). But when he 
says that both of them have to be read om I cannot 
help feeling a little doubtful. This sign is found at the 
beginning of every chapter. If it has to be read om, why, 
then, do not the Tibetans read om whenever they see it ? 
Why do not all the translators write om whenever the sign 
occurs in the Tibetan text ? Well, I have never heard 
a Tibetan say om when he saw this sign in the text he was 
reading. But the most extraordinary thing is this, that 
Colonel Waddell himself does not translate this sign by om 
in his translation of the Te Tsung edict. At the beginning 
of the text of this edict the sign is plainly written (see 
p. 948), but in his translation of the edict (see p. 930) an 
om cannot be found. Well, if Colonel Waddell himself 
does not read the sign as om, how can he expect me to do 
so ? The interpretation of this sign as a snake-ornament 
(relating to Naga worship) was advanced by Dr. B. Laufer 
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on p. 26 of his edition of the Klu 'ahum bsduspai 
snyingpo (Memoires de la societe Finno - Ougrienne, 
No. xi). 

Now as to Colonel Waddell’s reading rtsa instead of my 
reading ru. The latter is doubtful, as stated before. 
I should with much pleasure accept his reading rtsa if it 
were confirmed by an examination of the original seal. 
But unfortunately it is not, for Colonel Waddell, to my 
entire satisfaction, says that he has compared ,my revised 
copy with the original seal and finds it to be perfect. 
But then he says : “ In the key-alphabet the letter tsa 
has its third horizontal limb from the top joined to the 
vertical, whilst in the seal this is not so — this is probably 
owing to a mistake in copying the key - alphabet, as 
presumably in the case of the seal care would be taken to 
ensure that the characters were formed correctly.” No ; 
I am fully convinced that in the case of the key-alphabet 
care was taken to ensure that the characters were formed 
correctly. I therefore prefer to stick to my reading ru, 
standard (compare ru dar , ru thson , banner, ensign, 
colours). But I readily admit that this syllable is the 
most doubtful part in my interpretation of the seal. Let 
me add that meanwhile I have succeeded in reading the 
seal of the West Tibetan king rDorje tJise dpal mi ’agyur 
don grub rmm rgyal. This again proves the usefulness 
of the key-alphabet. 


A. H. Francke. 
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Lion and Dragon in Northern China. By R. F. 
Johnston, M.A., F.R.G.S., District Officer and 

Magistrate, Weihaiwei, formerly Private Secretary 
to the Governor of Hong Kong, etc., author of 
From ’ Peking to Mandalay. With map and 
illustrations. London: John Murray, 1910. 

This is a goodly volume of 461 pages octavo, which the 
author informs us is a description of “The people of 
Weihaiwei, their customs and manners, their religion and 
superstitions, their folk-lore, their personal characteristics, 
their village homes ” ; and he eschews all desire to enter 
into political controversy as to the place, its strategic 
importance, or commercial possibilities. 

This little portion of country which is thus dealt with 
is a miniature of the greater whole of China, though 
customs and manners differ to some extent in different 
districts. Mr. Johnston was stationed for some years in 
Hong Kong, and this has doubtless made him keen to 
notice the differences. He describes the curious custom 
of the living marrying the dead. Marriages also take 
place between the dead who “ neither marry nor are given 
in marriage ”, so the living in China perform the ceremony 
for them. Archdeacon Gray informs us that he was 
present at such a ceremoiiy in Canton, when two defunct 
spirits were united in matrimony. The manner in which 
it was done was somewhat different from that described 
by Mr. Johnston in the marriage of a living girl to 
& dead man. 

Another curious practice mentioned by our author, also 
connected with ancestral worship, is the burying of a man's 
soul when the body is not available for the purpose. 
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It is by a systematic and careful study, such as the 
author has employed, that many an old-world usage is 
brought to light, and we could wish that all our officials 
abroad took as intense and keen an interest in the people 
they govern. 

Ancient, legend and present-day fact are blended 
together, and the compound makes very pleasant reading. 
Indeed, many a page is most intensely interesting, and 
the book is replete with information. Mr. Johnston has 
availed himself of the native topographical works on the 
district in which Weihaiwei is situated to cull incidents 
bearing on the past, etc. How trustworthy these old 
chronicles are may be judged from one fact, though it 
comes to us in the vehicle of a legend. It is the statement 
that that part of China was once upon a time under the 
sea. Now our modern geologists, who know nothing about 
the legend, inform us that such was the case. Content 
with stating the fact, the legend proceeds to relate the 
marvellous, as to hOw the princess, drowned and turned 
into a bird, in revenge for her death dropped stones into the 
sea, and thus the dry land, which now exists, was formed, 
so we find a grain of wheat amidst a bushel of chaff. 

In chapter four a number of paragraphs are translated 
in their bare detail from these Chinese chronicles. These 
present to us in strong aspects the vicissitudes of Chinese 
agricultural and village life ; for floods, storms, snow, great 
famines, epidemics, locusts, pirates and brigands, and 
robbers and wolves are plentifully sprinkled over the 
pages, as well as astronomical phenomena, such as parhelia 
and comets. One of the latter, noted as appearing in 
1682, was possibly, or probably, Halley’s. Evidently the 
Shantung peasantry have not an easy life with their 
incessant toil and battle with Nature in her roughest and 
sternest moods ; and yet, most surprising for China, 
Mr. Johnston tells us there is not a beggar to be seen 
in the territory. 
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One of the beneficent results of the British occupation 
is the vaccination of the children, with the result that, 
instead of half of them dying from smallpox, as used to 
be the case, these little lives are spared. When vaccination 
is once introduced the Chinese are fully alive to the benefit 
of it, but unfortunately have yet to learn that re, vaccination 
is necessary in later years to render themselves immune 
from the dreadful scourge. 

The more we know of China and the Chinese the less 
do we find them to be a people set apart by themselves 
with no links to connect them with the rest of the world. 
Our author enjoys tracing similarity of custom between 
Eagt and West, and many a footnote contains references 
which to the folklorist and the student of human nature 
will be found most instructive. 

In a notice of the drama Mr. Johnston does not state 
the opinion held by some that the Chinese drama was 
derived from the Greek. He also seems to dissent from 
the generally received opinion that the Chinese are pre- 
eminently a people fond of supplementing their speech 
by gesture. 

Mr. Johnston evidently holds the same views as a 
former writer on China who said — “ It is the misfortune 
of the Chinese government and people to be weighed in 
a balance which they have never accepted, and to have 
their shortcomings, so ascertained, made the basis of 
reclamations of varying degrees of gravity.” The actions 
and beliefs of the Chinese are put in this book in the 
best possible light that can be turned on them. We think 
that the author in his enthusiasm carries this too far at 
times, and lays himself open to criticism in the attitude 
which he takes. Much of what he thus says must 
meet with well-deserved approval, but some of the 
conclusions that he arrives at will not always cany 
conviction. 

Many of the gods of the Chinese would be equally 
JRAS. 1911 . 35 
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well described as saints, but we question if, in all 
respects, he has — notwithstanding his exceptional facility 
to look at things from a Chinese standpoint — quite 
entered into the Chinese mind, the mind of the mass of 
the Chinese, as regards their objects of worship. He 
would appear to try to argue that the images are simply 
aids to devotion ; for he says, “ unless the goddess is 
endowed with multiple personalities, it is obvious that 
she cannot possibly be present in every image." This, of 
course, is the view which one surrounded by Christian 
influences and not brought up in the midst of idolatry 
naturally takes ; but the heathen mind is better shown 
in the practice of other heathen nations, such, for example, 
as that of the ancient Egyptians. Speaking about statues 
in the temples, Sir G. Maspero says they “ were not 
inanimate images solely commissioned to eternize the 
features 5 ’, but had a soul attached to them, the priest 
holding a service over them when they were erected “ by 
virtue of which a particle of the life of the donor was 
infused into them ”. In the same way proper measures, 
as they think, are taken by the Chinese to ensure the 
presence of the god or goddess, and then they are 
worshipped as the Egyptians also worshipped the images 
mentioned above : for the spirit of the deity, god, or saint 
— call it what we like — is believed to be enshrined within 
the image, just as one of the souls of a deceased person 
is supposed to be present in the ancestral tablet. The 
god of a temple near which we lived in Canton was 
invited to leave the image while extensive repairs were 
undertaken in the temple, and after these were effected 
a similar ceremony to the one which preceded the departure 
of the spirit took place to reinstate him in his abode in 
the idol. 

Our author takes a very lenient view of ancestor- 
worship. Without entering into any discussion on the 
subject, one may just quote what Professor Giles has 
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said on it — “ I feel bound to say that in my opinion 
these ancestral observances can only be regarded, strictly 
speaking, as worship, and as nothing else.” De Groot 
also speaks of “this sacrificial worship of the dead, the 
real religion of classical China 

As to the worship of Confucius : homage* reverence, 
worship so blend into one another in the Far East that 
there will always be found those of Western descent who 
will hold £o the opinion that it is not worship. If it is 
not worship, it is perilously near it. The Christian 
Chinese consider it as such, they hold the same opinion 
as to ancestor- worship, and their verdict is more worthy 
of acceptance in such matters than that of those of our 
own countrymen from the West who have doubts. 

One gathers that Mr. Johnston believes that ancestor- 
worship and Confucianism are moral forces that could 
still in the future prove of incalculable value to China; 
but surely, surely, it is too late to write as if they could 
be saviours of China, if that is what he means. They 
have been in many of their aspects and results, especially 
Confucianism, good, very good, and China owes much to 
them we admit ; but both have been tried for thousands 
of years and China is feeling the lack in them. We trust 
with the author that all that is good in them may be 
retained, such as, in the one, the family ties that bind the 
clansmen together, and the respect for the aged, and 
the high ethical maxims of the Great Sage in the other ; 
but a higher motive-power to make for righteousness than 
either possesses is required ere the corruption of official 
life and the other evils which Mr. Johnston calls attention 
to can be adequately overcome. This dynamic force is 
making itself felt increasingly every day. The uplift 
which China is experiencing is largely due to it. 

J. Dyer Ball. 
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Textes d’ Auteurs Grecs et Latins relatifs a 
l’Extreme-Orient depuls le IV e siecle av. J.-C. 
jusqu’au XIV e siecle. Recueillis et traduits par 
George Ccedes. Paris : Ernest Leroux, 1910. 

The present volume is an instalment (the first, I believe) 
of a series entitled Documents Historiques et Geo- 
graphiques relatifs a VIndochine , which is appearing 
under the editorial direction of MM. Henri Cordier and 
Louis Finot. These names, as well as that of the author 
of the volume under review, a well-known contributor 
to the excellent Bulletin , de VEcole Frangaise d 1 Extreme- 
Orient, are a sufficient guarantee of the scholarly character 
of the work. Supplemented, as it is to be hoped it will 
soon be, by a similar catena of extracts from Arabian 
geographers, the book should serve as a useful introduction 
to the obscure ancient history of the Far East and its 
early relations with the West. 

Though the series, by its running title, indicates that 
Indo-China (i.e. Further India) is the point of view taken 
up by the editors, the present volume includes references 
to China as well. Indeed, it is not easy, nor would it 
have been advisable, to keep these two spheres of interest 
apart. In the writings of the early geographers and 
travellers they merge into one another ; it is difficult to 
say precisely where the one leaves off and the other 
begins. Their history and culture are also to some extent 
interwoven ; Chinese influence was even then beginning 
to prevail along the eastern coast of Further India, and 
for the early navigators and traders the latter country 
was rather a stepping-stone to the economically far more 
important Chinese empire than of special importance on 
its own account. 

That is one reason, I suppose, why it is so difficult to 
build up a clear retrospect of Further India from the 
data handed down by these early writers. One can follow 
more or less exactly the coasting route along which they 
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travelled, one can identify with more or less certainty 
and accuracy the ports and marts where their ships put 
in.- But on the interior of the country, its inhabitants 
and their conditions and modes of life, these scanty notices 
throw very little light. Then, again, for China we have 
in this period native sources of information . whicli are 
sufficiently ample in detail to enable a connected history 
of the country to be constructed. China, in spite of wars, 
dynastic changes, and shiftings of frontier, has long been 
a stable and in a great measure a unified and well-defined 
entity. But Further India has always been in a state 
of flux ; its history presents to our view a congeries of 
relatively small states with shifting borders and varied 
ethnographical contents, eternally engaged in the exhila- 
rating pastime of attempting, with more or less success, 
to conquer, enslave, or exterminate one another. States 
were formed and settled down into something like civilized 
stability, only to be overthrown after a few generations 
by new incursions of alien invaders. Thus there was 
a succession of kaleidoscopic changes, a continual shifting 
of landmarks, and of course a repeated destruction of the 
materials from which ancient history might have been 
reconstructed. The result is that for the greater part 
of this period we have hardly any trustworthy and con- 
nected native histories. The past has to be recovered, 
as in India, by the laborious piecing together of all sorts 
of broken threads. Fragments of more or less authentic 
chronicles, traditions, and legends have to be supplemented 
(and in most cases superseded) by the detailed researches 
of archgeology, epigraphy, and numismatics. 

A good deal has been done in these directions, but it 
may well be doubted whether the half of what is necessary 
has been achieved. Frencli scholars have done excellent 
work in Camboja and Champa, and the ancient history of 
these countries is gradually being brought into the light 
of day. In Burma an understaffed and insufficiently 
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supported department has done a good deal in the way 
of putting archeological and epigraphic material on 
permanent record, but of the latter very little has been 
made available to the ordinary reader by translation 
into English. In Siam it would seem that there should 
still be muoli ungathered material ; indeed, throughout the 
whole of Indo-China it is to be expected that excavation 
will produce results of great value. I mention these things 
in this connexion because they illustrate the djfficulty of 
appraising such a work as the one under review in its 
relation to the past history of Further India. At the 
most it can only be expected to throw a somewhat dim 
sidelight on certain parts of that region, and at present* we 
know so little about the whole country from other sources 
that it is very hard to make use of the scanty data handed 
down to us by classical and mediaeval writers. This is 
bound to be the case so long as the past of Further India 
remains in a sort of penumbra ; but when new materials 
locally collected have thrown fresh light upon it, these 
notices (scanty though they be) will acquire a new value. 
It is not, perhaps, unreasonable to hope that in time it 
will be possible to trace in local sources the place-names 
that have been preserved to us by the older European 
authorities, and thus establish their identity with a much 
higher degree of certainty than is now attainable. That 
in itself would be an object well worth striving for, and 
I imagine that the editors of this series and the author of 
the present volume have undertaken their work largely 
with this end in view. 

The authorities from which extracts are given extend 
from Ctesias of Cnidus to the Byzantine historian 
Nicephorus Gregoras, and include a long series of writers 
lying chronologically between these two. In reading 
through them Qne is struck by the somewhat unpleasing, 
but very natural, circumstance that in a great measure* 
they copy one another. The silk of the Seres and the 
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geographical details furnished by Ptolemy run more or 
less through the list. This aspect of the authorities is 
reviewed and discussed by M. Coedes in an Introduction 
which adds considerably to the value of the volune. He 
also gives us a general bibliography and several useful 
maps to illustrate the works of Strabo, Pomponius Mela, 
Ptolemy, and other authors, as well as an index of the 
authorities cited and an index of geographical names. 
It is rather to be regretted that an index of subjects has 
not been included, for it would have been very useful ; 
but I suppose that if it had been at all a full one it would 
have involved considerable labour and must have added 


a good deal to the size of the volume. 

The author discusses several points of interest in his 
Introduction. I note that he confidently accepts the 
identity of the Xpvarj (sc. i} ireipo <?, not v^gos) of the 
Periplus of the Erythraean Sea with the Suvarnabhumi of 
Indian litex^ature. I am disposed to agree with him, foi 
I have never been able to appreciate the difficulty which 
some recent writers seem to feel with regard to this 
identification. Xpvaij is undoubtedly the western coast- 
land of Indo-China, beginning a little beyond the mouth 
of the Ganges and therefore equivalent to Burma, broadly 
speaking; and local tradition in that country claims the 
term Suvarnabhumi for itself. I fail to. see why t 
should not be accepted, at any rate until it has een 
definitely proved to be wrong. Of Ptolemy s geograp y, 
and the attempts which have been made to ma e 1 & J 

with the facts derived from other sources, M. Ccedes has 
a good deal to say. He is not at all favourably impressed 
by those attempts. He urges that, having regar o 
arbitrary and purely hypothetical manner in w ic 
Alexandrian geographer sometimes handled is ’ 

it U hopeless to endeavour to eutatot 
accurate conclusions from his maps. It mus ce 
be admitted that many of Ptolemy’s data were on y ag 
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estimates of marching or sailing distances, that he pieced 
them together as best he could, and in the process some- 
times made rough-and-ready allowance for deviations 
from the straight line, and so forth. One need only look 
at his maps to realize the distortion which all this 
compilation inevitably implies, and which the preconceived 
ideas of the compiler only helped to accentuate. But I am 
not quite sure that that concludes the whole matter. 
M. Coedes commends the historical and linguistic method 
which in some cases has established the identity of 
Ptolemy’s place-names. , What if, starting from this 
relatively safe ground, a further investigation should 
tend to show that for certain localities Ptolemy had mftre 
accurate data to deal with than mere reports of travelling 
distances and directions ? May not astronomical observa- 
tions, the measures of the relative length of shadows at 
midday, and other particulars have been available in 
some cases '( It is difficult otherwise to understand how 
it comes about that a number of Ptolemy’s errors appear 
to be fairly constant over considerable areas, so that their 
reduction in such cases by uniform formulae of rectification 
seems to yield results agreeing very closely with verifiable 
facts. To attribute this to mere coincidence requires 
a stronger imagination than I for one can claim to possess. 
But I have already had occasion to say something on that 
point, and am not prepared at present to add anything to 
the remarks I made on it in reviewing Colonel Gerini’s 
recent monograph for this Journal last year. 

Be this as it may, the alternative method still remains 
and is capable of considerable development, if favoured by 
new archaeological discoveries. Some day, I trust, local 
research penetrating further back into the dim past of 
this region will succeed in linking up many of its ancient 
sites with the names handed down to us by classical 
writers. Of China itself little can be said ; as M. Coedes 
himself observes, " le sinologue n’a pas appris grand chose 
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sur la Chine ” from the texts collected in this book. The 
same may be said of the Eastern Archipelago, a region 
even obscurer than Further India during that period. For 
this collection, of course, does not include Marco Pclo and 
the later mediaeval travellers who visited Sumatra and 
other islands of that neighbourhood. Their reports have 
been discussed elsewhere and do not fall within the scope 
of this work. In turning to them one seems to be entering 
into a new .world. We get personal experiences instead of 
literary tradition. But the latter is not altogether without 
importance ; as M. Coedes rightly remarks, “ la critique 
de ces documents n’est pas achevee,” and it may be that 
thefeal value of the classical data is yet to be revealed. 
It is beyond my competence to offer any new contributions 
towards the attainment of that end. I can only express 
the hope that a careful comparison of all the evidence, 
Eastern and Western, may gradually solve the many 
problems that still remain to be dealt with, and in the 
meantime I commend M. Coedes’ work as a convenient and 
useful one which will be of assistance to further research 
and comparative study. 

C. O. Blagdek. 


ScHETS VAN EEN SOEMBANEESCHE SPRAAKKUNST (NAAR *T 
DIALECT VAN KAMBERA). Door D. K. WlELENGA. 
Batavia: Landsdrukkerij, 1910. 

This is a manual of the Kambera dialect of the language 
of Sumba, one of the smaller islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago (also known as ChSndana or Sandalwood 
Island), and is issued by the Bataviaasch Genootschap 
van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, which has done so much 
useful work in that region. The volume under review 
comprises a grammatical sketch, a number of texts in 
prose and verse (including a curious collection of riddles), 
and a fairly long vocabulary. References are in many 
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cases given to other dialects of Sumbanese and to corre- 
sponding forms in neighbouring and cognate languages, 
so that apart from its primary purpose the work includes 
a certain comparative element which undoubtedly adds to 
its scientific value. 

It is, of course, impossible for anyone who does not 
himself know the particular language illustrated to deal 
adequately with such a work as this. I can only say 
that an examination of it from the general pqint of view 
of a student interested in Indonesian linguistics seems to 
indicate that it is a scholarly performance. Indonesian 
languages differ very much in the relative complexity of 
their grammatical systems. In this respect Sumbanese 
seems to come more or less midway between the simplicity 
of Malay and the highly developed and archaic complexity 
of Sangirese and the Philippine languages. The chapter 
on the verb exemplifies this point. In Sumbanese we find’ 
a number of the well-known Indonesian prefixes, but most 
of them are in a fossilized state, that is to say, they have 
become attached to particular stems and can no longer be 
freely used to build up new formations. The system 
throughout bears evidence of having degenerated from 
a fuller and more complex organization. Yet there is 
much in it that will appear very strange to anyone 
who looks at Indonesian languages only through Malay 
spectacles. It is true that substantives in Sumbanese, as 
in Malay, take no account of the changes of number, 
gender, and case to which we are accustomed in Indo- 
European and Semitic grammars. But Sumbanese 
possesses a definite article witli distinct forms for plural 
and singular, and (like some other Indonesian languages) 
it has a completely inflected set of personal pronouns. 

There is much besides that points in the same direction, 
and goes to show that the apparent grammatical sim- 
plicity of Malay and some of its cognate neighbours if* 
a secondary phenomenon, like that of modem Persian or 
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English. Some day, I suppose, a comparative grammar of 
the Indonesian languages will be written, though it may 
be .doubted whether its time is as near as we might be 
disposed to wish. When that day arrives, grammatical 
sketches like the above will be the foundation of the 
work, and its value w T ill depend largely on their accuracy 
and completeness. It is just that consideration which 
invests a book of this kind with a certain importance 
other than its intrinsic one. The dialect which it 
illustrates may be spoken only by a few thousand half- 
savage inhabitants of an insignificant and remote island, 
who have contributed nothing (or hardly anything) to 
the* worlds history and civilization. But, for all that, 
their language may be an indispensable element in the 
reconstruction of the past history of their linguistic 
family, a family which extends from Madagascar to 
Easter Island and from Formosa to New Zealand, and 
has played a great part in the colonization and settlement 
of that vast geographical area. 

C. O. Blagden. 

Half the Battle in Burmese. By R. Grant Brown, 
I.C.S., M.R.A.S. Henry Frowde, 1910. 

Mr. Grant Brown altruistically vrarns the student that 
he is firmly of the opinion that Burmese should be learnt 
not from his or any other book, but with the aid of 
a native. This is true of any language, but it is especially 
true of such languages as Burmese and Chinese. The 
student at his desk is apt to adopt combinations of sounds 
for himself which seem eminently reasonable, and when he 
has acquired, as he thinks, a quite creditable command of 
the language, he is discomfited, and, unless lie is of an 
eminently equable disposition, apt to be enraged when he 
finds that no native understands him. The Germans are 
fond of telling everyone, whether it concerns or interests 
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them or not, that their language is pronounced exactly as 
it is written. There are those who dispute this, but at 
any rate it ignores the existence of stress, as Mark Twain 
found for himself after he thought, as the result of 
considerable study, that he had thoroughly got hold of 
pne word. * He put the accent on the wrong syllable, 
was misunderstood, and remained a Germanophobe ever 
after. 

The probability of similar mishaps is f immensely 
increased in Burmese, because the alphabet is a foreign 
importation and not by, any means suited to the Burmese 
sound system. It never was well suited, and since it 
was adopted Burmese has altered very much in « its 
pronunciation, with the result that nowadays the number 
of words that are pronounced as they are written is 
quite insignificant. The Burmese alphabet has not the 
fascination about it that Chinese characters have. There 
are people who may have quite a creditable knowledge of 
several thousand Chinese characters and yet might just 
as well know no Chinese at all for all the use it is to 
them in the outside world. Mr. Grant Brown therefore 
impresses upon the learner that though he cannot learn 
the alphabet without the sounds, he can very well learn 
the sounds without the alphabet. Therefore he is a strong 
supporter of the system of phonetic writing, by which 
means the sounds may be fixed on paper and recalled to 
memory at one’s leisure. 

He therefore devotes a great deal of trouble to 
phonetics, and is met by the ordinary Englishman’s 
difficulty in pronouncing 1c , p t t. The national tendency is 
to aspirate these. The Chinese teachers of the Legations 
in Peking get over the matter with least trouble to 
themselves by persuading their pupils to use b and d for 
the unaspirated letter. This may be slovenly, but it is 
characteristic of the modern student interpreter. Mr. Grant 
Brown is more helpful. Briefly speaking, he advises the 
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learner when he has to tackle the aspirated letter to think 
of the vowel and when it is unaspirated to think of the • 
consonant. This may not be more effectual, but it is at 
any rate less humiliating, than the method of the Chinese 
munshis. The Burmese w and y are always true 
consonants. In English they are semi- vowels, and when 
Burmese is written in English characters the result is 
somewhat uncouth-looking. The Burmese k is inter- 
mediate between our g and k, and when this is combined 
with y it produces a sound which according to the 
Government system of transliteration is written ky or gy . 
Mr. Grant Brown prefers to write this ty or dy, and 
when his manual reached Burma last year there was an 
immediate acrimonious correspondence in the Rangoon 
papers as to whether he was justified in doing so or not. 
Whether tywet was better than kywet as the Burmese 
for a rat, and whether gyi was a better way of writing 
the Burmese word for “big”, or dyi, was discussed at 
considerable length, and there were nearly as many 
natives of the country on one side as on the other. We 
are distinctly inclined to agree with Mr. Grant Brown 
that less slovenly pronunciation is likely to be the result 
of the adoption of his system of pronunciation than 
would come of strict adherence to the authorized version. 
Nothing is commoner than to hear an English officer 
call out “ Maung Po Tehe ” (as the French would write 
it) and to notice that it is passed on by the Burmese 
peon outside as “ Maung Po Tye ” (as Mr. Grant Brown 
would have us write it). 

For this reason of accuracy of pronunciation also 
Mr. Grant Brown would have nobody begin learning the 
written language before he can talk the colloquial with 
accuracy and fluency. Unfortunately this would interfere 
very emphatically with the Departmental Examination 
Syllabus, and young Assistant Commissioners, at any 
rate, are not likely to listen to him. He advises them to 
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keep to the spoken language alone for the first three or 
four months of their six, but it would imply considerable 
aptitude for languages to have a fluent and accurate 
command of Burmese in four months’ time. 

Mr. Grant Brown’s dialogues are a great improvement 
on the ordinary Ollendorfian sort of stuff one finds in 
such books. He might with advantage expand it into 
an emulation of the Japanese Kwan hwa chili nan , which 
is beyond comparison the best of all compilatipns for the 
acquiring of a foreign language. Wade’s dialogues in 
the Tzn Erli Ctii are clever, but they have not the range 
of the Japanese instructor in Chinese. Mr. Grant Brown’s 
book may be commended to all who are beginning «the 
study of Burmese in this country, and it would be wise 
for all to have it by them when they are beginning in 
earnest in Burma itself. The characters from the 
Kammawa-sa on the cover are a welcome relief from the 
peacock or pagoda which one usually sees on the outside 
of books about Burma or Burmese. 

J. G. S. 


Shans at Home. By Mrs. Leslie Milne, M.R.A.S. 

John Murray, 1910. 

It is an indisputable fact that Government officers very 
seldom give us a readable description of the countries of 
which they have charge. The British Tai States have 
now been nearly quarter of a century in our hands, but 
there has been no work published which gives us an 
account of the manners and customs of the people. This 
may be due to the fact that officials have not the leisure 
to undertake anything of the kind, or that when they do 
undertake it they are apt to consider an account of the 
management of the country and of its resources of much 
more importance than a description of its ways and traits. 
Or it may be due to the fact that the official very seldom 
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comes in real contact with the people. Mr. Putnam Weale 
accuses British civil servants of being entirely lacking in 
sympathy with Orientals, of priggishness, and sheer 
incapacity, from previous training, of doing anything but 
learn their work at the expense of the coloured races. 
This may be so, and it may account for the fact that they 
do not write readable books about them, but it may be 
noted that it is the same with the officials of other 
countries. The best books about the Tonkingese are 
certainly not those by French residents and commissaires^ 
Thus it happens that the first book about the Tai is 
written not merely by a person who is not an official, but 
by ^n English lady. 

Mrs. Leslie Milne made exceedingly good use of her 
time. She spent five months at Hsipaw, where the Tai 
native is a good deal sophisticated by the presence of 
a large alien population connected with the Mandalay- 
Lashio Railway, and then she very wisely moved north to 
Namhkam, one of the Mongs of the North Hsenwi State, 
but formerly ruled over by a Myosa, who was something 
more than a sub-feudatory. Mrs. Leslie Milne’s primary 
object was to study the language of the Rumai, better 
known to most people as the Palaungs, who are of an 
entirely different race from the Tai, and ethnologically 
connected with the Wa, some of whom are still head- 
hunters. But the Rumai only come to Namhkam on 
market days, every fifth day, and Mrs. Milne very 
profitably spent the off* days in studying her immediate 
neighbours, the Tai. 

At first sight one might think that Namhkam was 
hardly central enough for a study of the Shans — the name 
by which the British section of the Tai race is known 
but, as a matter of fact, there are many Tai across the 
border in Chinese territory, in Mong Mao, Nantien, and 
a number of other states, stretching up to T'engyiieh (the 
Shan Mong Myen), and Yung Ch’ang. Namhkam is only 
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half a mile or so from the Shweli, which forms the 
boundary, and every market day there are hundreds of 
visitors from across the border. Namhkam is therefore 
very probably a better place to study the Tai in than 
Mong Nai or Lai Hka would be, or even than Kengtung, 
Mong Nai t was too much Burmanized in the old days, and 
the Lao influences are very strong in Kengtung. At any 
rate, Mrs. Milne’s book shows no trace of being local, 
except in her very excellent photographs, which certainly, 
as far as the ladies are concerned, represent a dress which 
is confined to the Shweli Valley. The panel skirt would 
immediately attract attention as something unusual in 
any other part o t the British Shan States, and so wpuld 
the exceedingly massive armlets — they can hardly be 
called bracelets — which seem suited rather to a militant 
suffragette than to a submissive house- wife. 

The Tai know very little about their origins, but what 
little knowledge exists all points to the north as the first 
home of their race. The Siamese are the strongest body 
of the Tai now existing, but their history does not begin 
before the thirteenth century, and the small amount that 
they have preserved in the way of tradition points to the 
north as the dwelling-place of the older Tai. They may 
think little of the Ngio, as they call the inhabitants of the 
British Shan States, but far birds have fair feathers, and 
they are persuaded that the Tai No, the Upper or Northern 
Shans, are a very much superior race. The Lao of the 
Northern Siam provinces are equally convinced that the 
north-countrymen represent all that is purest and best and 
most national, and the British Tai to a less degree share 
the same conviction. Whatever we may think of the 
theory of learned Western students that the Tai are the 
descendants of the great T‘su nation, which between eight 
and nine hundred years before Christ controlled what is 
now Central and Southern China, and were succeeded by 
the Tsen kingdom, which had been shifted farther to the 
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south, there can be no doubt of the existence and of the 
power of the Mao Shan kingdom, and it was established - 
in .the valley of the Shweli, whose Tai name is the Nam 
Mao. There are the traces of many old capitals a)’ along 
the river basin, and one of them, at Selan, not a dozen 
miles from Namhkam, may well have been the .residence of 
Hso Hkan-hpa, the greatest of the Mao Shan chiefs. It is 
also at no very great distance, as distances are counted in 
these countries, from Tali-fu, the old Yangtsume, which 
was the old capital of Nanchao, the country of the Tai 
when the Tai were a very considerable power and came 
near to establishing themselves as the lords of China. 

Mrs. Leslie Milne’s choice of Namhkam, therefore, 
whether accidental or designed, was very fortunate. The 
Tai race, like the negroes, has a tendency to break up into 
tribes rather than to unite into a nation. Whether this 
is due to the physical character of their country or 
to inherent natural defects is another matter. It has 
prevented them from taking the position in Asia which 
at one time seemed open to them, but it does not seem 
to have greatly affected'' their manners and customs. 
Mrs. Milne has studied these with great diligence and 
zeal, and there are none that she records that would not 
be true in the main of the Tai of Mawkmai or those of 
Kengtung. Her industry is proved by the enormous 
amount of information which she records, and her 
indifference to loneliness and discomfort could only be 
paralleled by Mrs. Bishop. When she first reached 
Namhkam she took up her abode in the ordinary way 
in one of the local rest-houses or sarawj)#. She had, 
however, very soon to leave this, because a family of 
pigs from a neighbouring monastery had acquired the 
habit of sleeping under the floor and could not be 
prevailed upon to give it up. She had therefore to get 
a bamboo house built for herself. Possibly this was the 
occasion when she made a note of a custom which we do 
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not remember to have heard before. When the house- 
posts are put in position the holes are at first not quite 
filled. The posts are put in, but before the earth. is 
rammed down the master builder and his assistants chew 
betel-nut with particular energy and perhaps a little more 
lime and spices than usual. “This is to ensure a large 
supply of saliva, to which the little devils which hide 
under house-posts have a strong objection. The men 
chew, then they expectorate copiously into each hole, and 
when the little devil has fled in disgust the hole is quickly 
filled to the top with earth, the earth being pounded hard 
to prevent its return/' This method of keeping off devils 
is certainly not universal, and may possibly be peculiar to 
the Chinese Tai, or even to Namhkam and its neighbour- 
hood. It was possibly also at this period of her story 
that Mrs. Leslie Milne scored down the call to the pigs 
to come home at night. It compares quite favourably in 
its cadences with the specimen serenade most affected by 
young lovers with their flutes when they are out courting 
at night. She also does not disdain to give some Tai 
cookery receipts, including the proper way to cook snails 
and frogs, how to make green mustard pickle, and the 
preparation of beef to be eaten raw, which is not nearly 
so simple as might be rashly assumed. 

The chapters on Shan history and literature have been 
furnished by the Rev. Wilbur Cochrane of the American 
Baptist Mission. Mr. Cochrane has been a long time in 
the Shan States, both North and South, and it is not 
a little disappointing that he has not been able to add 
to the facts already known. The late M. Terrien de 
Lacouperie’s conclusions were largely the result of great, 
learning and are interesting rather than conclusive. 
Mr. E. H. Parker’s deductions from Chinese Annals were 
much more valuable and indeed form the structure on 
which later students must work. It is now practically 
certain that no Tai chronicles will be found in the British 
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Shan States. Very little is to be hoped from the Lao 
States. The only hope remaining seems to be a discovery 
in • the monasteries of the Chinese Tai, much more 
permanent structures than those of our Shan States. 
Mr. Cochrane seems inclined to follow the Burmese in 
their assertion that Buddhism was inti'oduced* among the 
Tai by Buyin Nawng and other Peguan kings. It seems 
much more probable that the Northern form of Buddhism 
was introduced by the apostles of Dhammathawka, and 
that all that Burmese kings did was to reform the 
heresies that came from Tibet, just as Anawrat'a reformed 
the Arlya of Pagan. The book may be confidently 
recommended to all who wish to learn something of an 
interesting race. 

J. G. S. 

BeITRAGE ZUR VoLKSKUNDE StfD - SCHANTUNGS. Von 
P. Georg M. Stenz, S.V.D. Herausgegeben und 
eingeleitet von A. Conrady. R. Voigtlanders Verlag. 

This contribution to our knowledge of the customs of 
the people of South Shantung is a brochure in folio of 
1 16 pages. It contains an Introduction, Foreword, and 
four chapters. These latter deal (1) with the feasts and 
customs during the year, (2) the customs at birth and in 
connexion with infancy, (3) those at betrothal and 
marriage, and (4) those at deaths and funerals. There 
are nearly a score of illustrations and reproductions of 
Chinese documents, which include pictures of several of 
the Chinese gods. 

It must not be supposed that China is divided in regard 
to customs and objects of worship into watertight com- 
partments, and that in passing from one district of 
country to another everything changes as in ancient 
Gaul, where “ Hi omnes lingua, institutis, legibus inter 
se diflerunt ”, as Caesar said. At the same time there are 
differences, to instance only one case, that of the important 
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marriage documents, which are drawn up in various ways 
according to where they are prepared. The Chinese 
themselves say that their customs differ every ten Chinese 
miles, and that there is a difference in speech every 
hundred. 

- It is well that books, like this under review, should 
be written dealing thus with different sections of the 
country. Especially would it be well that all resident* in 
China who know the language should not<j customs, 
manners, and superstitions in the districts in which they 
live, as with all the changes that are now taking place in 
the empire it may in the future be more difficult to gather 
such information, nor should any think that as others care 
doing this there is no need for anything more to be done. 

A recent writer, who has devoted a book to a similar 
small portion of China, expresses the opinion that the day 
for general description of this empire and its people is " 
well-nigh past, and that future writers on the Far East 
will find it better to concentrate their efforts on parts of 
the country instead of scattering their endeavours over 
the whole extent of this vast land with its teeming 
populations. And there is on these lines an extensive 
and wide field open for research in all subjects connected 
with the customs, manners, and practices of the Chinese. 
There are large tracts of country unexplored in these 
directions, untouched, and of which we know in these 
respects practically nothing, and looked at from the 
standpoint of the folklorist and student of mythology 
instinct with interest. Knowing both language and 
people, one may live for many years in China and be 
constantly finding out something new about the people 
and their ways. 

The present work has been preceded by a similar book 
by Professor W. Grube entitled Zur Pekinger Vollcskunde, 
and we trust that many others from the scholarly pens 
of our German neighbours will follow. In the VorWri 
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lists are given of the twenty-four Chinese hours, the 
names of the twelve animals which are supposed to govern 
the years, and a useful table of the sexagenary circle for 
a century and a half, commencing with the year 1804. 

In the first division of the book we are taken all 
through the Chinese year, and descriptions of paints' days 
and feast days follow each other in rapid succession t but 
it is impossible to give a lengthy description of all that 
appears between the two paper covers of this large 
pamphlet. Most interesting little rhyming saws from the 
Chinese are interspersed. Most quaint and curious some 
of them are. 

to the illustrations, they are good. One of the most 
interesting is the bride in her wedding garments and crown, 
an ith the large “small feet” prevalent in the north of China. 

We note that of the Taoist Yu-huang-shcmg-ti it is 
said, “jetz vielfacli die Stelle des Tien-lan-ye-ye v-er- 
tretend.” This we do not think is the case in the south. 
The idols of this deity are not very common in Kwong- 
tung, nor are -his temples. 

On p. 33 we have the picture of a god with an 
attendant. If we mistake not, it is the god who has to 
do with official appointments ; but he is described as 
‘ Fu-lw-schou , ein Glucksgott (Tilrbild) ”. The three, 
represented by the Chinese words, are three distinct 
personifications, and have each a god assigned to them, 
at all events jn a great part of China. 

Du Bose, in his The Dragon, Image , and Demon (p. 412), 
gives the name of the protector of children as Chang Sien. 
He is shown on p. 63 of this book, and described as “ ohne 
bestimmten Namen (Turbild) ". Doolittle in Social Life 
of the Chinese omits all mention of his name . 1 

J. Dyer Ball. 

1 Wo also find in a native work published in Canton a picture of this 
patron saint of children, with his name given as Chang Hsien, the genie 
Chang, 
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Pa^ihamam Sudhammawati, Gawampati, RajadhirIt. 
Edited and published by the Superior of Krun Cin 
Monastery, Paklat, 1910. 1 

The above, as the title indicates, is a first volume of 
historical or quasi-historical records in the Mon language 
of old cities of Lower Burma, recently printed at the 
Elephant Creek Monastery (Bha Krun Cin), Paklat, Siam. 
These works, which would no doubt be brought over by 
the forefathers of the present-day Mons of Siam when 
they fled from the oppression of the Burmese conqueror 
Alaungphra about the middle of the eighteenth century, 
and which have hitherto been in circulation only in palm- 
leaf manuscript copies, are now made accessible to a wMer 
circle of readers. 

The volume is printed in clear type on good paper, and 
is well bound in a kind of half leather. At the beginning 
there is a table of principal contents, giving page and line 
where the matter named is mentioned. A few pages 
of corrections give evidence alike of the difficulties 
of printing and the care taken to represent the text 
accurately. A number of misprints still remain unnoticed. 
At the end of the volume there is a summary of events in 
Peguan history showing the different parts of the volume 
where each matter is treated. It thus also serves as 
a kind of index. 

Like all Talain or Mon books, written as they are either 
by monks or scholars with monastic training, there is 
a strong religious element all through. What takes the 
place of a preface or introduction to the volume serves 
the double purpose of exalting the Buddha, and showing 
how in a former existence the Bodhisat reached the region 
of Suvannabhumi and so started its history. This name 

1 The following minor works in the Mon language have been issued 
by this monastic press : Likh Bodhisat Cah (1908-9), Likh Blai Bha 
(1909-10), Likh Paranri Kan (id.), Lik Kyak Trai Ba Gob Dean* 
(id.).— C. O. B. 
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is usually taken to represent Burma, simply or more 
strictly that part of it which was originally under the 
domination of the old kings of Thatun ; but according 
to an authority cited by Childers it comprises alpo Siam 
and Cambodia. This view is quite in keeping with the 
references in this volume to the visit suppqsed to have 
been made by Gotama Buddha to the region in question, 
where places in the Malay Peninsula and in Siam are 
distinctly^ mentioned. 

The two shorter sections of the volume, which purport 
to relate, each in its own way, the origin and history of 
the old Talain kingdom of Thatun, and between which 
t\go varying accounts the wise reader is desired to make 
his choice, seem to our ideas anything but historical. 
Buddha on his personal visit to the country is made to 
foretell through liis disciples Ananda and Gawampati 
events which were to happen after his Parinibbana. Yet 
these forecasts represent the facts of history as known to 
the writers, and the careful reader by setting aside the 
embellishments may easily reach the plain facts. 

The larger section, Rajadhirat, or the History of the 
Kings of Pegu, occupying some three-fourths of the entire 
volume, is in more strictly historical form. In fact 
chapter viii of Phayre’s History of Burma, after the first 
three paragraphs, forms a very good summary of this part 
of our book. Phayre in some dozen pages gives in 
a rapid glance the main facts of our three hundred and 
odd Mon pages. It begiiis with the story of Magadu, who 
afterwards became king of Martaban under the name of 
Warero. Whereas, however, Phayre makes him of Shan 
race, the native history distinctly makes him kon Mon, 
of Mon race. So in Schmidt’s Rdjdwun he is called 
smin Mon mod, a Mon king. The story ends practically 
with the death of Rajadhirat. The incident of the famous 
Buddhist monk dissuading Rajadhirat from continuing 
the attack on Ava, mentioned by Phayre, is very fully 
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reported in the Mon wotk. Indeed, the details throughout 
the work are at times so minute that one is forced to the 
conclusion that the author must often have largely drawn 
on his imagination' Some stories and sayings current 
amongst the people are very evidently made use of. 

. The work is of use alike to the student of Burmese 
history and to the scholar interested in the languages of 
Indo-China. 

R. Halmdav. 

r 

The DIgha-Nikava. Vol. III. Edited by J. Estlin 
Carpenter. D.Litt. Pali Text Society, 1910. 

The Digha-Nikaya , important in so much of its contents 
for the history of custom and belief in India, is at length 
complete in its English edition, twenty-one years having 
elapsed since the appearance of the first volume. The 
Pali Text Society may well bail its going forth with 
relief and self-congratulation, for, though the whole work 
stands first in canonical order among the four Nikayas, 
it has proved a laggard compared with its brothers, all of 
which were completely edited eight years ago. With the 
publication of this volume the whole of the Sutta Pi taka 
has now been edited in Europe with the exception of the 
two Niddesas and the Apadana. These last laggards have 
also long been placed in hands too busy as yet to be 
occupied with them, but a transcription of both Niddesas 
from the Siamese by Miss Noakes is very nearly com- 
pleted, forming an excellent basis for collation. 

We cannot afford to do without any part of the Pi takas 
if we would obtain a right scale of historical values. We 
need to know fully, and not only for the most part, the 
nature and range of the several records which the editors 
of the Pitakas, either deliberately or in deference to 
current taste, held worthy to be gathered up into the 
canonical casket. The miscellaneous nature of the Suttas 
or Suttantas in the Digha-Nikaya is well maintained in 
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this concluding volume. There is' not the Leitmotif of 
a graduated ethics of morality and insight that runs* 
thrpugh the Sila-vagga of vol. i. Nor is there even the 
grouping of suttas entitled “Great” this or that, which 
make up one-half of the Maha-vagga of \ol. ii. No 
sequence of subjects is discernible, and the rapge is wide. 
They constitute not so much novel contributions to the 
materials already edited as interesting complementary 
developments and adjuncts to points raised elsewhere. 
In the Patika-Suttanta the power and the reluctance of 
the Buddha to work wonders or miracles forms a com- 
plement to the Kevaddha-Suttanta in vol. i. In the 
Udymbarika-Suttanta a searching criticism of the morals 
of ascetics forms a good pendant to the Kassapa-Sihanada- 
►Suttanta in vol. i. The Lakkhana-Suttanta is the fullest 
exposition of the lore of the “Great Man” — world-monarch 
or Buddha — treated of in the Mahapadana-Suttanta of 
vol. ii, and in the Bralnnana-vagga of the Majjhima- 
Nikaya. The A tanatiy a- S uttanta 1 is an elaboration of 
the simple naive charm or protecting spell to avert harm 
from snakes which we find in the Vinaya. Both of 
these it is instructive to compare with the method and 
spirit shown in the long tale of spells in the Atharva- 
Veda. In the Cakkavatti-Suttanta we meet with the 
legends, not elsewhere arising in the Pitakas, of the sun- 
myth of the wheel and its travels, and of the Buddha who 
“ is for to come ”, Metteyya. The striking cosmogony of 
the Aggahna-Suttanta is used as a weapon against caste, 
that is, against the social claims oi the brahmins. The 
Sampasadanlya- and Pasadika - Suttantas constit ute a 
summary and review of the methods and merits of the 
Teacher and the Doctrine respectively, Jamist schisms 
arising on the death of Nataputta serving as a foil, as 
in the Majjhima. The Singalovada-Suttanta , 2 with which 

1 Edited in 1876 in Grim blot's Sept Sutra* Pali*. 

2 Edited bv Grimblot, op. cit. 
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Childers’s translation, “The Whole Duty of a Layman,” 
rendered us familiar, is ethically the freshest departure 
in the volume, and affords a charming development of 
fragmentary themes in the third and fourth Nikayas. 

The most striking departure from the prevailing methods 
of the Digjta is found in the last two Suttantas : the 
Sanglti and the Dasuttara. The discursive cadences of 
the Dig tut refrains in argumentation and admonition are 
set aside. The rosary methods of the Anguttara and 
the Dliamma-Sangani are substituted. The dread of 
schisms like those (here .again; ascribed to the Jains is 
upon the young Sangha. And we find in these discourses, 
by Sariputta and the Master, two of those, to us, patfyptic 
efforts of a bookless, yet deeply thoughtful society to 
sift and classify every conceivable phase and aspect of 
the moral and intellectual consciousness, and so to achieve 
that Cartesian ideal : valde dare et dintincte percipere , 
to which it aspired. The classifying cannot be said 
to have been worked on any principle worthy of ;tfae 
name. It was, as elsewhere, by way of the accident of 
number. But in early thought, as is well known, the 
significance and gravamen in a number ranks next to 
that in a name. Unclosed in the shell of number were 
all the thousand and more names of notions or dhammas 
pregnant with meaning in the Dhamma. A comparison 
of the order and structure of these groups with those 
in the Angnttara-Nikdya may possibly throw a little 
light on the question of the literary dependence of the 
two works. Here I would only note that the one case of 
‘eko dhammo’ in the Sanglti -Suttanta, as compared with 
the number of single notions in the Anguttara , is that 
given in the Khuddaka-Patha (and in the Angutia*# 
Dasa-Nipata), with an interesting addition: Sabbe safcta 
aharattkitika, sabbe sattd sankhd ru tth i t i ka ; “ all beings are 
sustained by food, all beings arc sustained by activities ' ’ — 
not, I believe, met with in this form elsewhere. The 
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commentary has a discursive paragraph on the two 
phrases. “ Food ” or “ intake ” (aluira), understood as 
material and mental, covers for the Buddhist, as we 
know, practically the whole field of paccaya ”, that 
which conditions, or comes into relation with, the 
personality, modifying it in its never-ceasjng change 
and becoming. Similarly, our doing and compassing 
yield results that modify us no less : “ attano phalassa 
karanato sankharanato sankharo ti.” It also tries to 
meet the case of beings other than human, gods and 
those in purgatory, who also are “ sustained ” by 
conditions, though these may differ from the “ four 
nutriments ” conditioning life on earth. Absolute existence, 
self-dependent, static, was rejected for gods as for men. 
The scope and force of these two terse propositions (of the 
former, any way) was not discerned by Childers when, in 
this Journal some forty-two years ago, he rendered the 
Pali by “ Food is the sustenance of all animals ”. 

There are in these last two Suttantas, not to mention 
others, many terms and phrases one would gladly have 
had at hand ere this, when engaged on Abhidhamma 
phraseology. The facile guess that this or that is “ later 
Pali ” may find itself confuted. The seven Bojjhangas, 
for instance, are in this Nikdya already (and not only in 
the Yibhanga) as well as in Sarny utta v, called “bodhipak- 
khiya dhamma ”. “ Buddhi, ’ in the general sense of 

wisdom, which I had imagined a late term (e.g. in Netti- 
pakarana, 122 ffi), occurs in a line of poetry. No technical 
meaning relating it to psychology or metaphysic is attached 
to it, as in other Indian philosophies of later development. 
And the psychological and Jhanic phraseology in this 
volume are all of the older type— the type wherein we do 
not find such distinctions as the bhavanga-sota and citta- 
cetasika, any more than we find Icammatthdna, upacdva , 
tippand, etc. There is one notable exception : the term 
viMdna-sota (p. 105), “ stream of consciousness." And it 
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is the more interesting because it was never, I believe, 
, perpetuated by the Hlnayana culture. Sofa became 
associated not with conscious, but with un-, or sub- 
conscious flux of being ( bhavanga-sota ) which was inter- 
cepted (upacchinna) by conscious states. Nevertheless, 
Buddhaghopa talks past it unperturbed : vinndnam eva \ 
(it means) “ simply virihana ”. 

But this is not the place to prolong discussion of details. 
More incumbent is it on the reviewer to revert to the 
Buddhist virtue of mudita or av'/xaipoavvri, and felicitate 
Dr. Carpenter at so excellently carrying to completion the 
work so long associated with his name and that of the 
founder of the Pali Text Society. We should only expect 
finished workmanship from him, but one cannot refrain 
from specifying the considerateness shown in the double 
references (by nipata and section, and also by volume and 
page) to passages in the Ancjnttava. Seeing that proposals 
are on foot to publish in Ceylon the whole of the Tipitaka 
in Sinhalese type, and in India parts of it in Devanagari 
type, this careful editing may prove the more useful. The 
full indexing is also a very great boon. If he could only 
be persuaded, for the further “ weal and happiness of gods 
and men ”, to see through the press his completed and 
collated transcript of the Commentary, now, as in the 
past, so kindly placed at our ser\ice for purposes of 
translation of the text ! 

(\ A. F. Rhys Davids. 


Alphabetical List of the Titles of Works in the 
Chinese Buddhist Tripitika. Being an Index to 
Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue and to the 1905 Kioto 
Reprint of the Buddhist Canon. Prepared by E. 
Ross, Archaeological Dept, of India, Calcutta, 1910. 
8vo : pp. xcvii. Price one rupee. 

Bunyiu Nanjio’s classic catalogue, published in 1883, 
although compiled from a Japanese reprint of the Ming 
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Collection of a.d. 1368-1644/ is still our chief authoritative 
list for the works contained in the Chinese translation of 
the Buddhist Canon. Intended primarily for the informa- 
tion of Indianists, it was furnished with an index of the 
Sanskrit titles of the works as far as these could be 
elicited — which was only in respect to about, one-fourth 
of the total 1,662 works specified. But no index to the 
Chinese titles was provided, with the result that the 
contents fyave not been easy of reference to Sinologists, 
on whom we are dependent for the detailed examination 
of the various works. 

This want is now supplied by Dr. Ross, who has added 
elaborate references to another Japanese edition, namely, 
the modern reprint of the Ming Collection published at 
Kioto in 1905, an edition which is now easily procurable, 
and doubtless the one which European scholars will 
mostly consult. References to the latter are greatly 
facilitated by a simple arrangement of figures and letters, 
by which the particular work can be promptly located in 
its fasciculus and case in the bulky series. 

Some little confusion is likely to be experienced, 
especially by beginners, by the substitution of the Wade 
system of transliterating the Chinese names for the Wells 
Williams system as employed by Bunyiu Nanjio, without, 
however, any table or note having been provided as 
a guide to the manner in which the one system is to be 
converted into the other. Thus the Vajracchedika has 
its Chinese title transcribed by Nanjio, following Wells 
Williams (whose system generally resembles that adopted 
by Max Muller in the S 'acred Books of the East), as 
“ i^n-kah-pan- 2 ;o-po-]o-nli-/tm , ’, whilst it appears in 
Dr. Ross’ Index as “ Chin-kang-pan-jo-po-lo-mi-ching ”, 
without any cross reference to connect it with the form 

1 The original from which it was compiled is the copy of the edition of 
1678-81 a.d. in the India Office Library, which was procured through 
the Rev. S. Beal . — Abstract of Four Lectures, etc., 1882, p. vii. 
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in the Catalogue. It seems a pity, too, that this Index 
was not printed of the same size as the Catalogue itself; 
so as to permit of it being bound up with the latter. 

L. A. Waddell. 


Bouddhisme Chinois. Tome I : Vinaya-HJnayana. Par 

f 

le P. LioN Weiger, S.J. 8vo; pp. 479. Paris: 
E. Guilmoto, 1910. * 

This is the first volume of what promises to^ be 
a considerable series, dealing exhaustively with Buddhism 
as it is expounded in the Chinese texts. For this purpose 
extensive extracts are translated from the canon and 
commentaries, supported by the text itself in Chinese 
characters, which latter form indeed nearly half of the 
letterpress of the volume. The work embodies a con- 
siderable amount of research, and should prove helpful 
to Chinese readers, especially to those who are desirous of 
becoming specialists. 

For the general reader the more interesting portion 
of the book will doubtless be the introduction. In this 
the author points out that Buddhism is not to be con- 
sidered an isolated religion, apart by itself ; but merely 
a link in a chain of many antecedent and subsequent 
creeds. Its antecedent factors he traces briefly from lndo- 
Iranian Mazdeism and Vedism, through the Upanishads, 
,which he terms a realistic pantheism and first attempt 
at philosophy ; the Vedanta, systematic and idealistic 
pantheism ; the Samkhya or atheistic multianimism : and 
the Yoga or theistic asceticism. 


L. A. W. 
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Max L. Maegolis, Ph.D. A Manual of the Aramaic 
Language of the Babylonian Talmud. Grammar, 
Chrestomathy, and Glossaries. Mtinchen : O. Beck, 
1910. xvi + 99 + 184. 10s. 

Under the able, direction of the well-known scholar 
Professor Strack, a new series of “ Keys of Semitic 
Languages” is now appearing. It differs somewhat from 
the 'older series, and also the material dealt with is some- 
what different from that treated in the aforementioned. 
Professor Strack himself is the author of the Hebrew 
Grammar. Dr. Ungnad has written the Babylonian 
(Assyrian) Grammar, and Professor Margolis presents us 
with a Manual of the Aramaic language of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud. It is the eastern dialect of the Aramaic 
language, and in some points it reminds us of the Sytiac, 
and in others helps us to understand the Mandaie spoken 
in the same locality, viz. Babylon, where the former was 
also spoken close to the eighth or ninth century, when it 
was supplanted by Arabic. 

It is a difficult undertaking to reconstruct a reliable 
system of grammar and syntax out of texts which are 
not always absolutely reliable. 

A critical study of the Aramaic language is of com- 
paratively recent date, and the discovery of the different 
forms of pronunciation of the Targum MS. compiled 
from Yemen has had a profound influence in moulding 
the new presentment of the grammar of this language. 
Dalman undertook on the basis of these texts to write 
a grammar of the Palestine or Western Aramaic language, 
a book which within a short time appeared in a second 
edition. The real problem is to define exactly which ol 
the monuments belong to the Western or which to the 
Eastern branch of Aramaic : it does not seem to have been • 
satisfactorily solved even by so keen an investigator as 
Professor Dalman, for a pure text uninfluenced by other 
dialects would form a standard or point of departure for 
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such investigation. But there is not a single text that 
can confidently be pronounced to belong exclusively to 
the West or to the East, still less to the West than to ,the 
East ; not even the Targum, which he takes as the basis 
for his grammar, can be said to be pure Western text. 

It is curious that in an old document from the Genizali 
in iny possession a Pentateuch was presented to a synagogue 
in Cairo, and it is distinctly said that it had a Babylonian 
Targum. Now no such Targum is known to t the Penta- 
teuch, and this could therefore refer only to the Targum 
which goes under the name of the T. Onkelos. Of course 
it is not impossible that the donors should have desired to 
emphasize the fact that the Targum in that volume f was 
not the one known as the Jerusalemitan. The very fact 
that one Targum was called after its local origin or 
supposed local origin (Jerusalem = Palestine) shows that 
the other was not considered to be Palestinian or Jeru- 
salemitan. Once this foundation gone, much of what is 
called Western Aramaic remains somewhat doubtful, and 
the Targum to the Prophets might be said to be just as 
much Babylonian as Palestinian, as far as the language 
is concerned. The mixed character assigned by Dalman 
to most of the documents is rather perplexing, in spite 
of his trying to explain this curious form as being an 
artificial language and not representative of the living 
language. If that be so, then what reason was there for. 
writing such a Targum > Unless it was a translation of 
the Hebrew into the vernacular better understood by the 
people, because it was no longer understood by the people, 
there would be no reason for a Targum at all. I am 
mentioning these facts in order to raise the question, 
“ Why did Professor Margolis not include some of these 
. so-called Western texts in his grammatical survey ? ” 
He may have thought it advisable to eschew doubtful 
problems, and to limit his investigations to a text which 
at any rate is expected to present one single dialect 
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uninfluenced by linguistic tendencies of the Palestinian 
dialect. But this text has also suffered, for it has passed 
through so many hands that the linguistic character must 
have suffered considerably. 

These texts, moreover, have come down to us with 
practically no vocalization, the pronunciation »being more 
or less traditional. It differs besides, as I have been able 
.to ascertain, between the Jews of the East and those 
of the Wgst. There seems to be a somewhat different 
tradition as to how the Talmudic texts ought to be read, 
among the Jews of Yemen, Palestine, Bagdad, etc., and 
the pronunciation in the schools of the West in modern 
tin* 3 S in Russia, Poland, and Hungary. This difference 
runs parallel with that between the so-called Sepharadic 
and Ashkenazic pronunciation, and affects not only vowels, 
but also consonants, the pronunciation of the Shewa, and 
the grammatical forms. 

A good number of MSS. have also since come to light 
in which scarce words, technical expressions, and proper 
names have ‘ been punctuated : among these the Arabic 
commentary of the Mi shna, by Maim onides, which probably 
dates from his lifetime (twelfth to thirteenth centuries), in 
which a number of words so punctuated occur. A carelul 
examination of these will help to establish the Eastern 
tradition, and will prove of no small assistance in settling 
the pronunciation of the language of the Babylonian 
Talmud. There is also another important and very 
voluminous MS. in existence, dating from the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, the famous cc Sepher Assufoth 
(Cod. Montefiore, No. 134), of which I have given a full 
description in the Report of the Montefiore College (1893, 
pp. 31-74). This MS. of an halachic character is fully 
vocalized, and it is surprising that it should have escaped 
Professor Margolis’s attention, as it is the only one which, 
to such an extent, has preserved passages from the Talmud 
with a full vocalization. If stress is laid by me on these 

37 


JRAS. 1911. 
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points, it is because they affect to a great extent the 
Phonetics and Morphology of the grammar, e.g. the 
value and r61e of the Shewa, the question of the pricjcs 
(Daggesh) in the six letters JlSDlIQ, which thus become 
Rafeh and Hazak, and the peculiar use of certain vowel- 
signs may b # e an indication for the accent ; all these are 
points in which even tradition fails us, and for which we 
cannot rely, as the author does (p. 15), on the accents of 
the^ Bible. 

It is a fact that in old MSS. and first prints, some 
even of a later date, the Targum Onkelos is endowed 
with accents which, however, are mere copies of the 
corresponding accents in the Hebrew text ; they ^re 
probably only notes for the cantillation of the Targum in 
accordance with the system of the Hebrew text. It might 
be of interest to compare these two systems, for it some- 
times happens that there are more words in the Targum 
than in the Hebrew, and then additional accents are 
inserted in the latter. But so far as the word-accent 
itself is concerned, I do not believe that much reliance 
can be placed on these signs ; and for the Aramaic 
passages in the Bible there are also various traditions in 
existence, and there is not sufficient material to settle the 
accentuation of the Aramaic words. Professor Margolis 
evidently did not know this fact, which might have been 
of use to him, and in spite of it he lias endeavoured to 
grapple with the problem before him and has gone to 
the ancient MSS. and fragments both for the purpose of 
obtaining a reliable text and also to note those passages 
where from time to time words are vocalized. 

The book compiled by Professor Margolis is the very 
best that has yet appeared. Within a very short compass, 
perhaps too short, he has been able to give a concise, clear, 
and complete scheme of the Aramaic grammar of the 
Talmud. By an ingenious system of cross-references he is 
able to condense his material, and by referring backwards 
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and forwards the different rules explain one another, 
although it is somewhat difficult for a beginner to master 
these intricacies. The various tables of paradigms are 
drawn with conspicuous scholarship and skill, and we owe 
thanks to the author for his first attempt at the syntax 
of this language. He follows, no doubt, the example of 
Noldeke, but he is able to group the material in a lucid 
and satisfactory, and witlial independent, manner. He 
has added a graduated chrestomatliy, following step by 
step the* rules laid down in the preceding pages. 
Professor Margolis has shown admirable discrimination 
and full mastery of his subject in the careful selection of 
tlje pieces printed. He has selected pithy sentences, 
elaborate stories, and halachic disquisitions so as to 


introduce the student to the manifold contents of that 
vast Encyclopaedia known as the Talmud. It is a pity 
that considerations of space have induced him to omit 
references to the sources and variants of readings. In 
these texts he has been very sparing with the vowel- 


points, and he has preserved the orthography in most 
cases as he found it in the ancient documents, which were 
written with the so-called Matres lectionis indicating the 
pronunciation. For he rightly says in the Introduction 
that to add vowel-points to these texts would cause 
confusion. What is missing in the grammar is fully 
supplied in the elaborate Glossary, in which all the words 
and stems are systematically arranged and explained. 
Here the author has ventured to vocalize. Of course, i 
still remains an open problem, in some places at least 
whether he has been justified, by analogy or by personal 
deduction, to fix the pronunciation in the way in whic 
he has done it; but this hypothetical element is not of 
sufficient weight to diminish the great value of this 
excellent book, almost the first of its kmd, which is 
a solid, comprehensive, reliable, luci , an m ep 
investigation and presentment of the language of the 
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Babylonian Talmud. It can safely be recommended to 
the students of Aramaic as one of the best books 
hitherto written on that subject. 

M. Gaster. 


Mission Fiiancaise en Chaldee. Invent aire des 

Tablettes de Tello conserves au Mus^e 
Imperial Ottoman. Tome I: Textes de f lepoquo 
d’Agade (Fouillcs d’ Ernest de Sarzec en 1895). Par 
Fr. Thureau-Dangin. Public sous les auspices du 
Ministre de 1 ’Instruction Public] ue et des Beaux Arts. 
Paris: E. Leroux, J910. 

Again we have, from the pen of M. Fr. Thureau-Dangin, 
a most useful work, testifying once more not only to his 
boundless industry, but also to his unflagging zeal for the 
science of Assyriology. The present work consists of 
30 pages of matter descriptive of the tablets in the 
Imperial Museum at Constantinople, comprising the 
running numbers 1040-1470, and 30 plates of text — 
about 125 inscriptions in all. All are tablets of the 
period of A -<ju-de, forming a homogeneous collection, and 
were discovered by Sarzec, piled in confusion on the 
remains of a baked brick pavement 3 m. 70 cm. deep, in 
the centre of a mound lying about 200 metres SSE. of 
mound K, and now known as u the tablet-mound ”. Their 
date may be set down as being about 3,000 years B.c. 
The whole collection is of unbaked clay, and testifies to 
the durability of that seemingly unstable material. 

To all appearance there is nothing of a really literary 
nature among these tablets — they consist mainly of sales, 
receipts, lists, accounts, notes or letters, messages, and similar 
short communications or documents. They are mostly 
very clearly written, and furnish a few historical details in 
the date-colophons which a small number of them bear. 
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The following examples will show the nature of some of 
these inscriptions : — 


1042, obv. Gi dusu 

mu lug ala im-du-a 
Gi dusu 
mu mma-kam 
U-ia c/171 ku-babbttr 
mu esa-kam 

rev. U-mma gin ku-bcd)bar 
gi dum 
mu lama-kam. 

Uru-uru engar 


1 ass, 

year the king came. 

1 ass, 

the 2nd yea#. 

15 shekels of silver, 
the 8rd year. 

12 shekels of silver ; 

1 ass, 

the 4th year. 
Uru-uru, the farmer. 


# The doubtful word in the above is dusu, 

which seems to indicate an animal of the horse kind — it 
is translated by the Assyro-Babylonian again, and occurs 
in a Sumerian saying where yoking it to a garu is 
referred to. These words have hitherto been translated 
“ heifer” and “ mule” respectively. 

As an example of a note or letter the following is 
interestinGy: — 


1100, obv. Gu-sil-la 

dumu Sag -a -d u 
Dmgira -mu-da 
aii-da-ti 

Du-lugal-\\-a kl) -a 
ab-duru 
Lugal-nam-dag 
d umu Ur-te 
Emm- nut 
rev. nu-banda 
an-da-ti 

Bai*a-si-ga (kl) -a ab-duru 


Duma Nipri -me 


1 


Lagas iki) -a 
ab-duru-duru(ii)-ni-es I 
ha-mu-ra-ne- sum-mu 


Gu-silla, 
son of Saga-du, 
with Dmgiramu 
has been living — 
in Du-lugal-ua 
he dwelt ; 

Lugal-nam-dag, 
son of Ur-te, 

(with) Enima, 
the overseer (?), 
has been living — 
he dwelt in Bara-siga. 
They are Nippurites, 
f (and) wish to dwell 
l at Lagas— 

may they be given to thee. 


Nothing is said about payment, but it seems hardly 
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likely that the writer would have made the proposal 
(if such it he) that Gu-silla and Lugal-nam-dag should 
stay with the person to whom he was writing unless some 
advantage was to accrue from it. Du-luyal-ua and Bara - 
siga were probably villages in the neighbourhood of 
Lagas. As ‘citizens of Nippur, they would naturally 
prefer to dwell in the capital, small as it may have been. 

With regard to the city-names Barsiga and Du-lugal-ua, 
it is to be noted that the former may be a variant of 
with the same pronunciation, and would, in 
that case, mean “ the strip ” or “ bandage ” — here “ the 
outskirt s “suburb', or the like. The meaning of the 
latter is “ the king rider *\ and the question arises whether 
it may not be a bird of some kind. The birds called 
“ riders ’’---il-siy and ii-yis—1 formerly regarded as being 
ducks (P.S.B.A., June, 1880, p. 245), and if the same sense 
for u be intended here perhaps the swan may be meant. 
A figure of a swan appears in The Amherst Tablets , vol. i. 
No. 57 (p. 1 14), and it is to be noted that the ideographic 
group for Lagas itself is simply a lengthening of one of 
the groups for “raven”, according to an entry in a four- 
column syllabary: — 

Pronunciation. Croup. Name of Croup. Meaning. 

Bu-ur -A- V? str-bur-musennfi anbu , raven. 

La-ga-ai v sir-bnr-la-faku Jz], Lagas. 

The question therefore naturally arises whether Lagas 
may not have been regarded as “ the raven-city ”, which 
would be a parallel to such a name as “ swan-abode ”, if 
that turn out to be the meaning of Du-lugal-tia. 

But one could continue long making quotations from 
and finding important comparisons in this noteworthy 
book, which so well sustains the author's renown as the 
foremost Sumeriologist in France. 

Theophilus G. Pinches. 
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Sumerian Administrative Documents, dated in the 
Reigns of the Second Dynasty of Ur, from 
the Temple Archives of Nippur preserved in 
Philadelphia. By David W. Myhrman, Docent of 
Semitic Languages at the University of Uppsala. 
(Vol. Ill, Part I, of the Babylonian Expedition of 
the University of Pennsylvania. Series A: Cuneiform 
Texts, edited by H. V. Hilprecht.) “ Eckley Brinton 
Cox^, Junior, Fund.” Philadelphia : published by 
the Department of Archaeology, University of 
Pennsylvania, 1910. 

The texts contained in this volume belong to the period 
of»that dynasty which begins with Ur-Engur, and includes 
the names of Dungi, Bur-Sin, Gimil-Sin, and Ibi-Sin. 
A large number of inscriptions of these reigns have been 
already published, most of them from the French excava- 
tions at Tel-loh. The present work, however, deals with 
tablets found at Niffer, and which differ, to a certain 


extent, from those hitherto published. 

It is needless to say that the work is done with all the 
thoroughness for which the publications of the Depart- 
ment of Archaeology of the University of Pennsylvania is 
renowned. The present volume consists of 146 pages of 
letterpress, and 70 plates of copied texts, followed by 
12 plates of tablets reproduced by means of half-tone 
blocks. In the fourteen sections or chapters into which 
the letterpress is divided various points m connexion 
with these tablets are treated of-the subject-matter the 
dating, the names and order of the months, the cuneiform 
signs and their readings, the various terms used m the 
different classes of documents, etc. : a list of names an 
titles ; descriptions of the tablets, lists of signs, an an 
alphabetic list of their transcriptions. To this must be 
added the meet interesting pert for the geneml re«d». 
namely ,'specimen translations of twenty-four of the tablets 


given therein. 
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One of the most interesting documents of the collection 
is that first translated (No. 1, p. 52), under the heading 
“ Court Proceedings It reads as follows : — 

(1) Sir-lea (2) ur A-la-la-kam (3-4) A-la-la igi-ni-ni- 
igi + gar (5) mu lugal [u]d-ba HA- A ge- (6) na-md 
(7) ner-da he-a (8) ne-[i]n-du(g) (9) Za-an-me-ni ama- 
ni (10) u Gin- d En-zn nin- (11) na-ni (12) su-tu(r) 
nu-HA-A-da (13) ba-an-gab-su. (Here follow the names 
of seven witnesses and the month : 3e-gur-kud mina.) 

Translation : Sirka is slave of Alala, Alala has caused 
him to appear. “ By the name of the king, the day when 
he shall make an escape, a nerda may he be,” he said. 
Zan-me-ni, his mother, and Gin-Sin, his sister, for (l}js) 
remaining (?), that he shall not run away, they shall 
stand. (Witnesses, followed by the words “Month Adar 2” 
(2nd Adar), the last (intercalary) month of the Baby- 
lonian year.) There is no day of the month, and also 
no year-date. 

In another text, a certain Galu-Enlilla (I read simply 
Lu-Enlilla) swears that he will not run away from the 
house of Ur-Nusku. 

Other texts include sales, purchases, receipts, promissory 
notes, accounts, inventories, and memoranda. 

In the chapter upon the chronological data, the author 
mentions the text published by me in the Journal of this 
Society, October, 1905, pp. 821-2, in which, if the texts 
of the, envelope and the* tablet itself be correct, there is 
no escape from a correction of the received chronology. 
Dr. Myhrman’s opinion is that “ in any case there must 
be a mistake on the envelope. Perhaps the scribe wrote 
mu for mu ns-sa. The explanation offered by Pinches, 
that the en Kar-ki(d)-da formula must designate the 
-2nd year of Gimil-Sin, and has to be taken away from 
Bur-Sin, cannot be maintained. It would upset the whole 
order of dates 

I have no objection to accepting the received chronology, 
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but I feel that more evidence is needed on the subject. 
I would only note here, that Lau’s date, “ Year after he 
invested the lord of Nanna-kar-zida / 5 might come just as 
well during the reign of Gimil-Sin as at the end of that 
of Bftr-Sin, his predecessor. 

The whole book is a publication of considerable value, 
and the remarks upon the words and signs are especially 
noteworthy. The copies too, are excellent. No. 13 has 
a royal cylinder-impression with the name of Lu-Utu 
{Awel-SanwbS), ruler of Adab (Udab), now Bismaya. He 
was vassal of Gimil-Sin. No. 14 lias a seal of Ur- 
Dumu-zida, servant of Dungi : and others impressed are 
Nq§. 32, 39, 62, and 65. 

T. G. Pinches. 


Babylonian Legal and Business Documents from the 
TIME OF THE FlRST DYNASTY OF BABYLON, CHIEFLY 
from Nippur. By Arno Poebel, Ph.D., formerly 
Harrison Research Fellow in Assyriology, University 
of Pennsylvania. (Vol. VI, Part II, of the Babylonian 
Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, edited 
by H. A 7 . Hilprecht, etc.) 1909. 

Though published before the preceding (fourth) volume, 
this work is part of the sixth volume of the series, and 
consists of 164 pages of letterpress, followed by 60 auto- 
graphed plates (138 inscriptions) and 10 plates of half-tone 
reproductions. The sections or chapters consist of an 
introduction, the scheme of legal documents from Nippur, 
the seals, the date-formulas of the reigns from Hammu-rabi 
to Samsu-ditana, the naming of the years after events, the 
political history from Sin-muballits seventeenth year to 
the end of the dynasty, concordance of proper names, etc. 

The greater part of these inscriptions were excavated 
at Nippur, and belong to the reigns of Warad-Sin, 
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Rim-Sin, Hammu-rabi, Samsu-iluna, and Ilima-ilum, 
embracing a period of eighty or ninety years. That the 
various tablets here published are in many respects closely 
connected, is clear from the fact that they name to a large 
extent persons connected with the temple of Enlil at 
Nippur, and that there are several documents among 
them belonging to one and the same person. 

The formulae of the various legal documents from 
Nippur are a feature of this book which will , be * greatly 
appreciated by many. We lind, for example, the legal 
forms used in the purchase of house property, with the 
variant wording employed at Babylon, at Sippar before 
and after the time of Hammu-rabi, etc. Documents 
referring to redemption, exchange, adoption, manumission, 
loans, leases, acquittance, confirmation, etc., with similar 
comparisons, follow. 

Among the most important information obtained from 
these documents, however, tire the colophon dates, and of 
these Dr. Poebel has published the most perfect list, with 
translations, that has yet appeared. These go from the 
time of Hammu-rabi to that of Samsu-ditana, a period of 
about 1 60 years. Many historical events are recorded 
therein, and they form excellent material for an outline 
of the history of that period in Babylonia. The com- 
pletion of the year-dates of the reign of Hammu-rabi is 
very important, as the invasion of Palestine in alliance 
with Cliedorlaomer, Tidal, and Arioch ought to be referred 
to therein. XTp to the present time, however, this has 
not been discovered, and if Hammu-rabi be in reality 
Amraphel, some other explanation of that expedition will 
have to be found. As the ruler of Larsa with whom he 
came into conflict was called Rim-Sin, it seems probable 
that the explanation will be that Hammu-rabi warred in 
the west in alliance with the kings mentioned before he 
came to the throne ; but more light is needed, not only 
on that portion of Babylonia over which Hammu-rabi 
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ruled, but also on the political history of Larsa and the 
district understood by the Hebrews as constituting the 
domain of the “ Goim ” or “ nations ” 

Though the language of Hammu-rabi’s Babylonian 
domains was Semitic, it is noteworthy that at this period 
it was the non-Semitic Sumerian which was used in the 
documents of this class. The following marriage contract 
will* serve as an example: — 

(1) Enl\l-idzu nues Enlilla dumu Lug<d-A-zida 
(2) Ama-sukkal dumu-sal Ninib-manmma-gc (3) nam- 
dama-su bantug (4) u-ilima gin ku-babbar Ama-sukka- 
la-ge (5) Enlil-idzu dama-ni-ra (6) innanintur (7) u- 
kurv-hi tukundi-bi Enlil-idzu-ge (8) Ama-sukkal dama- 
ni-ra (9) dama-mn nu-men banangu (10) u-ilima giv 
kua-bi gnrrudam (11) u bar mana kn dam-taga-ni-ra 
nila(l)e (12) u tukundi-bi Ama-snkkala-ge (13) Enlil- 
idzu dama-ni-ra (14) dama-mu nu-men banangu 
(15) u-ilima gin kna-bi baraene (16) ii bar mana ku- 
babbar nila(l)e (17) sega-nene-ta (18) mv lugal ur-bi 
inpades. 

“ Enlil-idzu, priest of Enlil, son of Lugal-a-zida, lias 
taken Ama-sukkal, daughter of Nirig-mansuin, to wife. 
Nineteen shekels, the silver of Ama-sukkal, she has brought 
to Enlil-idzu, her husband. When later Enlil-idzu says to 
Ama-sukkal, his wife, 4 Thou art not my wife,’ he shall 
return the 19 shekels of money, and shall pay hall 
a mana as her divorce-money. And when Ama-sukkal 
says to Enlil-idzu, her husband, ‘ Thou art not my 
husband/ she shall forfeit the 19 shekels of money, and 
pay half a mana of silver. In mutual agreement they 
have invoked the spirit of the king.” 

Here follow the names of twelve witnesses and the date 
Iti Bara-zag-gar u-ni§-ussa, mu Samsu-iluna , lugab j 
dug Enlilla-ta Ki&ur-ra Sabum-bidu-ge KA-silla A nen- 
tura , “ Month Nisan, day 28th, year Samsu-iluna the 
king, by the command of Enlil, brought Ki surra and 
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Sabttm to obedience/’ (The thirteenth year of Samsu- 
iluna.) 

For the denying (divorcing) of a husband, the penalty 
was generally death, but in this case the wife is on an 
exact equality with the husband, a noteworthy departure 
from the custom elsewhere. Another and more elaborate 
document translated by Dr. Poebel ordains in a like 
case the sale of the unfaithful wife as a slave. 

. It seems probable that in the list of dates of Hammu- 
rabi’s reign 386 is really identical with 39. They read 
as follows : — 

Mu Hammu-rabi lugal ugnim Turukku Kagmum 
u Subd-bi-ta, “ Year Hammu-rabi the king (? went forth 
with) the army of Turukku, Kagmu, and Sube.” 

Mu Hammu-rabi lugale kilib gu duabi Sn-edinne 
mg-gis-neria, “ Year Hammu-rabi the king subdued the 
district of Su-edin, al] of it.” 

The texts are excellently copied, and the impressions 
of the cylinder seals, which are very numerous at this 
period, are always given. The work is a worthy 
companion to its fellow-volumes, and the author shows 
a power of analysis which many a scholar might envy. 

T. G. Pinches. 


Sumerian Hymns and Prayers to the God Nin-ib 
from the Temple Library of Nippur. By Hugo 
Radau. (Vol. XXIX, Part I, of the Babylonian 
Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, etc., 
edited by H. Y. Hilprecht.) 1911. 

This portion of the great publication of the University 
of Pennsylvania consists of 88 pages of letterpress and 
15 autographed and 6 half-tone plates, the drawings of 
the tablets being executed in the usual careful style 
adopted for the series. The dedication is noteworthy — 
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“To Eckley Brinton Coxe, Junior, President of the 
Department of Archaeology and founder of the 4 Eckley 
Brim ton Coxe, Junior, Fund Who, By his liberal support 
of Archaeological investigations and his profound interest 
in Sumeriological and Assy riologi cal studies (has) made 
the publication of this volume possible, (it is) .Gratefully 
inscribed.” Many English Assyriologists will probably 
wish that there were such generous patrons of their 
subject in ttiis country, and envy the Assyriological school 
of the United States their good fortune in possessing such 
an enthusiastic supporter. 

The study of the ideas of the Babylonians concerning 
the god Ninip is a very fascinating one, and not without 
its importance, in consequence of the mysterious nature 
of that divinity. In the first place, there is considerable 
doubt as to the reading of his name, notwithstanding the 
discoveries of its (Semitic) Aramaic form on contract- 
tablets found at Nippur (Enu-rextu by Professor J. I). 
Prince and myself : En-uaatl by Dr. Radau in other 
works — with regard to its non-Semitic pronunciation, 
I still look upon the dialectic Urib as indicating a possible 
non-dialectic form Niviy). In many respects lie w r as the 
prototype of Merodach, who seems only to have, attained 
to the lordship over the gods when Babylon became the 
chief city of the empire. Ninip is described as “ the son 
of Bel ”, 44 whom Bel caused to be greater than he himself 
is ”, 44 the royal son, w r hose father he had caused to bow 
down the face to him from afar, when lie sat on the 
throne in the royal chamber, when he raised on high his 
splendour ”, etc. 

Passing over the prayers of Gimil-Sin and Bur- Sin his 
father to Ninip (notwithstanding that they are exceedingly 
interesting), a very noteworthy text is the hymn given on 
pp. ?>5— 70. Here we see that Ninip, son of Enlil, was the 
god who protected his land, to whom prayer was made 
that the small rivers (canals) should be made to flow 
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with fullness, that the innocent should not be cast down 
in the dust, that arid and dry fields, and the lands where 
com stood not, should be made glorious with crops at 
harvest-time. But among his titles are some which are 
especially noteworthy, the most striking being that which 
Dr. Badau .renders as the “ rock of ages ” in the following 
lines : — 

u The 4 mighty waters ’ with stones he has conquered ; 

Now, the waters, though from hades, against ,the ‘ rock of 
ages ’ could not prevail.” 

This, as the author remarks, is a very noteworthy 
expression, recalling, as it does, Matt, xvi, 18. It is 
written V kur-da-ri, ‘‘ everlasting mountain ” 

a form which is found with the determinative prefix for 
“ god ” in Cuneiform Inscriptions from Babylonian 
Tablets , xxv, 12, 10, and with the variant Kur-da-ru in 
ibid., xxiv, 6, 87-23, 132a. There can, then, be no doubt 
as to what is meant. Kur, however, has been hitherto 
supposed to stand for “ mountain ” or “ country ” only, 
so that there is apparently not such a complete parallel, 
as far as our knowledge goes, as might be washed. Never- 
theless, the rendering may turn out to be correct. 

But it would be impossible to give a list of all the 
interesting things which this book contains, and all the 
suggestive statements and comparisons made — Dr. Radau s 
wealth of illustration is too great for that — but it may at 
once be said that, modest as its dimensions are, it is such 
that no Assyriologist can afford to neglect it. Like the 
others of the series, it is divided into sections, but on 
a somewhat different plan. The author speaks of the 
Sumerian gods in their human and their divine aspects ; 
treats of the epochs in the history of the Babylonian 
religion, including the prehistoric or An epoch, with A « 
as the first “ Mother-Father ” ; An differentiated ; and 
Enlil, the “ Son ”, in his genealogies, his nature, and his 
seven manifestations. I was engaged in indicating the 
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importance of Enlil when this work appeared, so that 
I was able to quote just a little from it ; but Dr. Radau 
promises more material still, and this will doubtless be 
looked for with interest by all students of Bal /Ionian 
religion. 

A defect common to most modern As^yriological 
publications is that works referred to in the course of the 
arguments adduced are indicated simply by one or more 
of the initials of their titles, and I, for one, find it utterly 
impossible to carry in my head, and recall (with or 
without an effort) the works intended. Paper is cheap, 
and the few extra lines needed would not take up very 
mugh more room. In this work, however, I have been 
unable to find even a reference -list or key to the 
abbreviations used. But that is a detail which does not 
detract from the excellence of Dr. Radau’s work. 


T. G. Pinches. 




NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

(January, February, March, 1911.) 


X. — General Meetings of the Royal Asiatic Society 

January 10, 1911. — Sir Raymond West, Director, in 
the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 
Mr. A. B. Miller. 

Hon. Tikka Sahib Ripudaman Singh. 

Mr. Bihari Lai Shastri. 

Mr. Wali ul-Haque. 

Seven nominations were announced for election at the 
next General Meeting. 


Fefr'uary 14, 1911. — Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 
The following were elected members of the Society : — 
Mr. M. Sakhawat Ali. 

Mr. H. C. P. Bell. 

M. 1’Abbe A. M. Boyer. 

Mr. Mirza Kazim Namazi. 

Babu Padmini Mohan Neogi. 

Rai Bahadur P.M. Madooray Pillai. 

Mr. Surendra Narayan Roy. 

Four nominations were announced for election at the 

next General Meeting. ‘ 

Sir Charles Lyall, K.C.S.I., read a paper entitled “ ‘Abid 

of Asad, an Ancient Arabian Poet . 

A discussion followed, in which Professor Margoliouth, 
Miss Ridding, and Mr. Dames took part. 


JRAS. 1911. 
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March 14, 1911. — Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 
The following were elected members of the Society : — 
Mr. C. C. Seton. 

Mr. F. S. Tabor. 

Mr, F. G. Whittick. 

Professor Ghulam Yazdani. 

Two nominations were approved for election at the 
next General Meeting. 

Dr. H. Hirschfeld read a paper entitled “ Recent 
Theories on the Origin, of the Alphabet”. 

A discussion followed, in which Professor Hagopian and 
Professor Margoliouth took part. 


1 1. — Principal Contents of Oriental Journals 

I. Z KITSCH It IFF DElt DECTSCHEN MORGEN LANDISCHEN GeSKLLSCHAFT. 

13(1. LX1V, Jleft iv. 

Hartmann (R.). Die Strasse von Damaskus nacli Kairo. 

Haupt (P.). Elul and Adar. 

Konig (Ed.). Die babylonische Schrift und Sprache nnd 
die Original gestalt des hebraischen Schrifttums. 

Bloch (T.). Eine indische Version der iranischen Sage 
von Sam. 

Die zoroastrischen Gottheiten auf den Munzen der 

Kusana-Kdnige. 

Schultliess (Fr.). Nocli einmal zum “ Buch der Gesetze 
der Lander ”. 

Jacobi (H.). Eine zweites Wort liber die vakrokti und 
das Alter Dandin’s. 

Franke (R. Otto). Die Suttanipata-Gathas mit ihren 
Parallelen. 

IJ. .Fouunax Asiatiquk. Tome XVI, No. i. 

9 

Amelineau (E.). Etude sur le chapitre xvii du “ Livre des 
Morts ” de Tancienne Egypte. 
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Martin (F.). Le juste souffrant babylonien. 

Berchem (Max van). Sur la routes des villes saintes. 

No. ii. 

Nau (F.). Notes d’astronomie syrienne. 

D’Ollone (M. le Commandant). Stele de Sa Lien. 

Weill (R.). Les Hyksos et la restauration nationale dans 
la tradition egyptienne et dans riiistoire. 

III. T‘oung Pao. Yol. XI, No. v. 

Maspero (G.). Le Royaume de Champa. 

Cordier (H.). La politique coloniale de la France au 
debut du Second Empire. 

Saussure (L. de). Les origines de l’astronomie chinoise. 
Marquart (J.). Die Niclitslawischen Ausdrucke in dor 
Bulgarisclien Fiirstenliste. 

IY. Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. Yol. XXII, No. lxiii. 

Perera (E. W.). The Age of Sri ParaKrama Balm VI. 

Vos (F. H. de). Fourth Supplementary Paper on the 
Monumental Remains of the Dutch East India Company 
in Ceylon. 

Still (J.). Tantri-Malai : some Archaeological Observations 
and Deductions. 

Y Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

Yol. XXXI, Pt. i. 

Jacobi (H.). The Dates of the Philosophical Sutras of the 
Brahmans. 

Barton (G. A.). Hilprecht’s Fragment of the Babylonian 
Deluge Story. 

Bloomfield (M.). Some Rig-Veda Repetitions. 

Conant (C. E.). The R.G.H. Law in Philippine Languages. 
Kyle (M. G.). The “ Field of Abram ” m the Geographical 

List of Shoshenq I. 

Part ii. 

Edgerton (Franklin). The /.-suffixes of Indo-Iranian. 
Part i : The lc - suffixes in the Veda and Avesta. 
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Asakawa (K.). Notes on Village Government in Japan 
after 1600. 

Blake (R.). Vocalic r, l , m, n in Semitic. 

VI. Siddhan^a DIpika. Vol. XI, Nos. iv-vi. 

Pillai (J. M. Nallasvami). &rl mantra nalika. 

Aiyar (C. V. S.). A Yogin in Samadlii at Negapatam. 
Govindacharya (A.). Nammalvar’s Tiru-viruttam. 
Chakladar (H. C.). Maritime Activity and Enterprise in 
Ancient India. 

Ramana Sastrin (V. V.): Mrigendra-Agama (continued). 
Jnana-pada of the Sukshma-Agama (continued). 

VII. Antals of Archaeology and Anthropology. 

Vol. Ill, No. iii. 

Pinches (T. G.). Notes upon the Fragments of Hittite 
Cuneiform Tablets from Yuzgat. 

VIII. It i yist a degli Studi Orientals Vol. Ill, Ease. iii. 
Meloni (G.). Alcuni temi semantic! tratti dalle vesti 
presso i Semiti. 

Amedroz (H. F.). An Arabic Version of a Ballad of 
Schiller. 

Griffini (E.). Lista dei MSS. arabi, nuovo fondo della 
Biblioteca Ambrosiana di Milano. 

Levi della Vida (G.). Sentenza pitagoriche in versione 
siriaca. 

IX. Calcutta Review, July, 1910. 

Mitra (Sarat Chandra). Some Bihari Modes of Trial by 
Ordeal. 

Chatterji (J. L.). The Origin and Traditions of Katliis. 

X. Numismatic Chronicle, 1910, Part iv. 

Burn (R.). A Find of Gupta Gold Coins. 



ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 


Adyar Library. List of the Samskrt and Prakrt MSS. by the 
Pandits of the Library. 8vo. Madras , 1911. 

From the Adyar Library . 


al- Ansar!, Abu Zaid. Kitab al-Hamz. 
Pamphlet. 8vo. Beyrouth, 1911. 


Ed. par. L. Cheikho. 
From the Editor . 


Arabia and the Persian Gule. Map. 
# F. F. Hunter. 1908. 


Compiled by Captain 
From the India Office . 


Ariyamuni, Phra. Phra Khatha Dhanuabot. 8vo. Bangkok , 
B g 129. From the Vajiranan National Library . 

Bengal District Gazetteers. Vol. xxiii : Burdwnn. Vol. xxiv : 
Nadia. 8vo. Calcutta, 1910. From the Government of Bengal. 

Bombay City and Island. Gazetteer. 3 vols. 8vo. Calcutta, 
ig From the Government of India . 

Brandstetter, R. Sprachvergleichendes Charakterbild ernes 

Indonesischen Idiomes. 8vo. Luzern, 1911. 

From the Author . 


Burton, Lieut.-Col. R. G. Mahratta and Pindari War. Sm. fol. 
Simla, 1910. From the Chief of the General Staff, Indta. 

a. B.rcn. L. U. S « 


*. E. H. Mu «-« lor 
London , 1911. 

C*d&, G. Textes d'Auteurs Grecs et Latins reMiH 
Orient. 8 vo. Fans, 1910. 

Dautremer, J. La Grande Art ere do la Chine, 

Baris, 1911. 
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Dieulafoy, M. Les Piliers Funeraires de Ya-Tcheou Fou. 
Pamphlet. 8vo. Paris , 1910. 

From M. le Vicomte D' Ollone. 

c 

Digha Nikaya. Yol. iii. Edited by J. Estlin Carpenter. {Pali 
Text Society.) 8vo. London , 1911. Purchased . 

Distant, W. L. Rhynchota. Yol. v. ( Fauna of British India.) 
8vo. London, 1910. From the India Office. 

D’ Ollone, Yicomte. Itecherches Archeologiques, etc., dans la Chine 
Occidentale. Pamphlet. 8yo. Pans , 1910. 

" From the Author. 

Eastern Bengal and Assam District Gazetteers. Yol. i : Bogra. 
8vo. Allahabad , 1910. From the Government of Ini 'ia. 

Gezelius, B. Japan. 8vo. Linkaping , 1910. 
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TRANSLITERATION 


or THE 

SANSKRIT, ARABIC, 

AND ALLIED ALPHABETS. 

The system of Transliteration shown in the Tables given 
overleaf is almost identical with that approved of by the 
International Oriental Congress of 1894 ; and, in a 
Resolution, dated October, 1806, the Council of the Royal 
Asiatic Society earnestly recommended its adoption ($o 
far as possible) by all in this country engaged in Oriental 
studies, “that the very great benefit of a uniform system n 
may be gradually obtained. 
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SANSKRIT AND ALLIED ALPHABETS. , 
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« , T 
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i 
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ARABIC AND ALLIED ALPHABETS. 


1 at beginning of word omit; < : . ... k ,V .... 6 



elsewhere . . 
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... 1 .... i 
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.... b , o'" 

. . . . s 

r • 

. . . m / .... it 

CJ 
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.... 2 
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.... r LmJ 

. ... f 

/ 
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j 

. . . . s J 

.... 7 

9 

... ?/ nonneed . . —» 


Additional Letters. 


Persian, Hindi, 


Turkish only. 


and Pakshtu. 

. ... p ' CJ when pro- ^ or 


Hindi and 
PakshtC. 


Pakshtu only. 


. t 


z ■ 


ts 


_ . covch n0unced aS : -'or<> . . d, j . • • 9 

g ... ■ & 


) . z or zh 


or 


i * * 


g . . . 


lLj . . . . n 
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. . . ksh 
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